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The Booster Brings In a Cripple 


*“ One of the Booster-equipped Mikados hauling 
a fast perishable freight blew out a frent cylinder 
head. The engineer put the engine on one side 
and with the aid of The Locomot:ve Booster 
handled his entire train 20 miles, to the termiral.” 












Smoothing railroad operation is one of the im- 
portant functions of the Booster. 








By avoiding engine failures which would other- 
wise be inevitable, the Booster maintains the 
even flow of traffic that piles up dividends. 













*We will tell you where this happened if you are 

















interested. 
: THE LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER 
| (Applied on trailing truck) Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc. 
New York Chicago Dallas Montreal San Francisco 
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Trap shown in closed position 


The URECO Trap insures perfect water- ‘ 
seal as the cap is securely attached and can- I 


not become misplaced or lost. The URECO : 
Trap is of pressed steel thoroughly hot gal- . 
vanized and, therefore, eliminates the fre- S 


quent breakages which occur with malle- fi 
able iron galvanized traps, due to crystalli- — }, 
zation. 


All parts 
hot galvanized 





Trap shown in open 
position 
The Hinge supporting the 
cap also provides a_ stop 
which allows of raising of 
cap sufficient to hold it open 
for cleaning purposes. A 
slight vibration of car will 
drop cap over the outlet pipe. 
If cap is pushed open from 
outside of car it will fall back 


No lugs 





to water-seal position auto- or 
matically. Raised cap allows obstructions 
free access to bowl for clean- = bowl 


ing purposes. 
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McCormick Building 
332 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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The great interest shown by the American public in the ex- 
hibits which several railroads have made of their earliest 
: and latest locomotives has attracted at- 
Railways tention in England and at the British 
at Empire Exhibition at Wembley a sim- 
Wembley ilar exhibit has been prepared. One 
of the locomotives in this exhibit is 
“Locomotion No. 1,” which was designed by George Stephen- 
son, the pioneer locomotive builder, and which was the first 
locomotive used on the first common-carrier railway in the 
world, the Stockton & Darlington. Standing beside this 
diminutive locomotive is a recent Pacific type used by the 
London & North Eastern on its famous train, “the Flying 
Scotsman.” ‘The Stockton & Darlington was opened to traf- 
fic in 1825—just one year less than a century ago—so the 
exhibit at Wembley portrays practically a century of railway 
development in England. There are, of course, at Wembley 
exhibits of other railway equipment, including the latest types 
of passenger cars and several other locomotives—among 
which is the recently completed Reid-MacLeod turbine type. 
The railway exhibit at Wembley, while it is said not to be as 
complete as might be desired in view of the importance of 
the industry, is nevertheless the first in either Europe or 
America to anticipate the railway centennial soon to be 
reached on both sides of the Atlantic, and it should offer 
valuable suggestions to everyone who is interested in a fitting 
celebration of the centennial proper, which comes in England 
next year and three or four years later on this continent. 


While there has been a substantial improvement in locomo- 
tive design from the standpoint of efficiency on the road, many 
of the details in relation to its per- 

Small Things formance at the terminal, where it 
Count in Prompt spends two-thirds of the time, have been 
Engine Turning generally neglected. Some specialties 
that tend to delay locomotives at the 

terminal more than justify this delay because of their im- 
proved. economy or capacity on the road. But how about 
the meager blow-off valves still found on many locomotives 
in active service? Is it realized that, dependent on boiler 
size, it requires nearly two hours to empty a locomotive boiler 
through.a one-inch blow-off valve, when a few minutes should 
suffice for this operation with a suitable sized valve? Then 
consider the time required and the danger of opening a blow- 
off valve located at the center of the throat sheet when this 
valve has no operating lever and it is necessary for a man 
to climb in between the frames either to open or close this 
valve with a wrench. Washout plugs are another flagrant 
cause of terminal delay to locomotives as it frequently takes 
more than an hour to remove or replace plugs that are not 
suitably designed for the purpose. These are trivial details 
in design but the loss of an hour on their account is no less 
vital to the output of the locomotive than an hour required 
for rolling flues or some more excusable delay. With proper 
terminal facilities, a locomotive can easily be placed in the 
house within an hour after it cuts off the train and in a 
specially designed enginehouse this movement can be accom- 
plished in a few minutes. But in every-day practice on a 
majority of railroads the time lost in moving from the train 
into the enginehouse will average no less than three hours 
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per locomotive. With special apparatus it was demonstrated 
that a large locomotive boiler can be filled and steamed up to 
100 lb. pressure in half an hour. Ordinarily this operation 
consumes an hour and a half. This represents another un- 
productive locomotive hour and when each new locomotive 
represents an investment of $75,000 or more, every non- 
productive locomotive hour should be a matter of serious con- 
cern to railway managements. 


The National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners performed a very constructive service by conduct- 
: ing a conference on the grade crossing 

A Constructive accident problem at Chicago on April 

Grade Crossing 30 and May-1, to which were invited 

Program representatives of all public and private 

agencies concerned with this problem. 

By taking this action, this association provided an oppor- 

tunity for.all parties interested to present their views thereby 

to promote a mutual understanding. and develop. a concerted 
plan of action to reduce these casualties. 

The rapid development of the use of motor cars has revolu- 
tionized street and highway transportation. The accident 
problem is only one of many which have followed in the 
wake of the automobile. Street congestion and the control 
of speeding are typical of many problems which have fol- 
lowed the development of this form of transportation. 
Furthermore, the accidents at grade crossings are only a 
fraction of those occurring elsewhere for while 2,268 per- 
sons were killed at railway crossings in the entire United 
States last year, more than 700 persons were killed in motor 
accidents at other than railway crossings in the city of Chi- 
cago alone. While not depreciating the seriousness of the 
grade crossing problem in the least, it is well to bear in mind 
the fact that it is only a part, and a comparatively small 
part, of the larger problem of the control of motor traffic 
on all highways. 

Probably the most constructive result of the conference 
was the recognition of the fact that the general elimination 
of grade crossings, while desirable, is impractical of realiza- 
tion owing to the enormous expense involved and that relief 
must: be sought through the adoption of measures designed to 
enforce care in crossing tracks. This was well summarized 
in a message from President Coolidge in which he stated 
that while the ideal is complete separation of grades of rail- 
ways with highways and, as the one and final solution of 
the problem, should be accomplished as soon as possible, it 
is realized that this is beyond realization in the lives of those 
now living because of the magnitude of ‘the task and the 
inability to meet the necessary costs. The practical remedy 
which he suggested was the surrounding of highway crossings 
with proper safeguards, giving suitable notice of the approach 
of trains and awakening in the mind of the traveler a full 
sense of personal responsibility for care in approaching and 
passing every railroad crossing. 

The conference was particularly timely as we are now at 
the opening of the season of heaviest travel and it is certain 
that this year will see a continuation of the rapid increase 
in the number of motor cars on the roads. The problem is so 
vast and all inclusive in the number of people affected that 
adequate results can be secured only by the full co-operation 
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of all agencies. The greatest relief will come from the educa- 
tion of the drivers of automobiles to the fact that every rail- 
way crossing is a danger point and as such demands the 
exercise of adequate precautions. The railways have been 
able to reduce the fatal accidents among their employees 
until they are now less than one-fourth of what they were 
20 years ago by educating them to the importance of protect- 
ing themselves. The public should be equally responsive 
and it is the duty of the railways, public regulatory authori- 
ties and automobile and other organizations to co-operate in 
an intensive movement of this character. 

These educational measures should be supplemented by 
penalties to curb those who do not respond otherwise. An 
effective means to this end would be to place police officers 
at important crossings or to give crossing watchmen authority 
to arrest those who disregard warning signals and thereby 
jeopardize the lives of others as well as themselves. In the 
relatively few instances in which this has been done the 
driving of cars through gates and the running down of 
watchmen has been reduced practically to the point of 
elimination. 

The railways owe a responsibility to the public to place 
every crossing in as safe a condition for travel as is prac- 
ticable. Public authorities should co-operate by standardiz- 
ing warning signs and by eliminating all other forms of signs 
which tend to confuse a driver. With the adoption of these 
measures and with the enforcement of obedience on the part of 
drivers of automobiles to reasonable regulations, casualties 
can be reduced greatly. Until such a program has been put 
into effect it is not reasonable to demand the general elimina- 
tion of crossings for this is the last resort and should proceed 
according to an orderly program, the size of which will de- 
pend upon the amount which the public is willing to allow 
the railways to earn and to devote to this purpose. 


Labor Union Dictation 
to Congressmen 


N May 5 the national House of Representatives staged 

the most remarkable exhibition of subserviency to the 
dictation of labor leaders and disregard of the interests of 
the public that has been given in Washington since Congress, 
in 1916, under the threat of a nation-wide strike of the labor 
brotherhoods, rushed through the Adamson Act. By a vote 
of 194 to 181 the members of the House on that date took 
the Howell-Barkley bill, which was drafted by the heads of 
the railway labor unions, out of the hands of the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and placed it upon the 
House calendar for immediate consideration. 

Previously 154 members of the House had signed a petition 
for a vote upon the question of taking the bill out of the 
hands of the committee. What this meant was bluntly stated 
by Congressman Tincher of Kansas in a speech on April 29, 
when he said, “One hundred and fifty men filed up there 
and signed the petition when the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Huddleston) said that this was a demand of organized 
labor, and told them to sign it.” The 194 members who on 
May 5 voted to take the bill from the committee just as truly 
acted under the dictation of the labor leaders. 

People of all classes are suffering from a great increase 
of taxes and are demanding a reduction of the cost of gov- 
ernment in order that taxes may be reduced. The Howell- 
Barkley bill provides for the creation of four national boards 
of adjustment which would contain 40 members, one-half 
representing the railways and one-half representing the 
national labor unions, who would be paid a salary of $7,000 
a year each or a total of $280,000. Each board would have 
a secretary who would be paid $4,000. These salaries would 
amount to $296,000, and although the members of the boards 
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would not represent the public at all, but only the railways 


and the labor unions, all these salaries would be paid from 
the federal treasury. In addition, it would create a federal 
board of mediation and conciliation of five members, each 
at a salary of $12,000, or a total of $60,000. The total 
expenses of the Railroad Labor Board, which the bill 
abolishes, will be in the present fiscal year about $300,000, 
while merely the salaries of the proposed boards of adjust- 
ment and board of mediation and conciliation would amount 
to $356,000. In addition, these boards would be authorized 
to employ all the assistants, stenographers, clerks, etc., that 
they might deem necessary and incur any additional expenses 
they might see fit. Thus the bill contemplates an increase in 
the cost of government at a time when the public is unani- 
mously demanding a reduction of it. 

But this point is one of very little importance compared 
with others involved. The Railroad Administration created 
National Boards of Adjustment such as are contemplated 
by the Howell-Barkley bill. They were functioning in 1919, 
the last year of government operation, and yet the record 
shows that in that year there were 248 strikes upon 153 rail- 
roads in this country at 469 different points, causing the loss 
of 2,000,000 man-days of employment. On the other hand, 
for almost two years now, under the present method of deal- 
ing with differences arising between railways and their em- 
ployees, there has been almost complete peace on the rail- 
roads. Well, therefore, did Congressman Tincher say in the 
address already quoted that the Howell-Barkley bill, which 
would re-establish boards of adjustment similar to those of 
the Railroad Administration and abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board upon which representatives of the public hold the 
balance of power, should be called the “Resumption of Rail- 
way Strikes bill.” 

The bill would destroy all representation of the public in 
the settlement of labor controversies, although the public pays 
annually in freight and passenger rates over three billion dol- 
lars which is immediately paid out in railway wages. An- 
other fact of great importance which cannot be too strongly 
emphasized is that it provides representation in the settlement 
of wages and working conditions for only employees who be- 
long to labor unions. It is estimated by those, who, aside 
from the labor leaders, are best situated to judge that at the 
present time only about 48 per cent of the clerks, 25 per 
cent of the shop employees and 15 per cent of the mainte- 
nance of way employees belong to the national unions. On 
this basis, the proposed legislation would leave 115,000 clerks, 
281,000 maintenance of way employees and 398,000 shop em- 
ployees ‘without representation in the settlement of wages and 
working conditions. These figures total 794,000, or 46 per 
cent of all railway employees. Obviously Congress has no 
moral right to pass legislation which would give not more 
than 54 per cent of all employees all the representation in 
negotiations regarding wages and working conditions and 46 
per cent no representation at all. It is highly probable that 
it has no constitutional right to doso. But that is what, under 
the dictation of the labor leaders, it is threatening to do. 

More than four years have now elapsed since the railways 
were returned to private operation and the present system of 
dealing with labor conditions and controversies on the rai!- 
roads was established. The last month of government con- 
trol was February, 1920, and the last month for which com- 
plete statistics of operation are available is February, 192+. 
Let us, therefore, compare certain facts regarding railway 
operation in these two months to see what light they thr: 
upon the changes that have occurred since the railways we! 
returned to private operation in the conditions that would 
affected by the Howell-Barkley bill. The railways in Febr::- 
ary, 1924, handled about 10 per cent more freight than 
February, 1920, but their operating expenses were $1,39( 
000 a day less than in February, 1920. Was this reductio! 

of expenses due to reduction of wages? On the contrary, 
the average earnings of each employee in February, 1920, 
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were $127, while in February, 1924, they were $132. To 
what, then, was the large reduction of expenses due? It was 
principally due to a reduction in the number of employees. 
The number of employees in February, 1920, averaged 
1,970,525, while in February, 1924, it averaged only 1,753,- 
289, a reduction of 217,236. Owing entirely to the reduction 
of employees the total wages paid in February, 1924, were 
almost $30,000,000 less than in February, 1920. This large 
reduction in the number of men employed was due to in- 
creased efficiency of management and operation. This in- 
creased efficiency of management and operation largely took 
the form of the establishment of better relations between the 
officers and the employees resulting in more efficient work 
by the employees and in more traffic being handled per em- 
ployee, per locomotive, per car, per ton of fuel consumed and 
per mile of line. 

The increase in efficiency of operation which has been 
secured since the railways were returned to private operation 
and which is principally measured by the large reduction that 
has been effected in the number of employees has been the 
main thing that has rendered possible the reductions of rates 
that already have been made; and a continuance of it must 
be mainly relied upon to make possible future reductions of 
rates. The strongest demand for reduction of rates is com- 
ing from the western farmers. Nevertheless, the labor lead- 
ers are now succeeding in getting the support of a large num- 
ber of the members of Congress for legislation the passage of 
which would largely destroy the results of all the work that 
railway managers and officers have done within the last four 
years to increase efficiency and economy of operation. 
Furthermore, a large number of the Congressmen from the 
very western states whose farmers are most insistent in de- 
manding reductions of rates are supporting this proposed 
legislation. Among the representatives who signed the peti- 
tion to take the Howell-Barkley bill out of committee and 
put it on its immediate passage were one from Arizona, four 
from Arkansas, four from California, seven from Illinois, 
one from Iowa, one from Kansas, five from Minnesota, eleven 
from Missouri, one from Montana, four from Nebraska, one 
from Nevada, one from North Dakota, seven from Oklahoma, 
one from Oregon, three from Texas, one from Washington 
and eleven from Wisconsin. 

The real leaders in the effort in Congress to jam through 
this legislation under the lash and spur of the labor leaders 
are Senator LaFollette and other western radicals who have 
been making the most virulent attacks upon present railway 
rates. They pretend to be trying to secure lower rates for 
the farmers, but they are working constantly with the labor 
leaders who, by trying to secure further advances in wages 
and legislation which would tie the hands of railway officers 
who are trying to increase the efficiency and economy of 
operation, are doing more to make reductions of rates impos- 
sible than all other persons in the United States. 

What does it all signify? Simply this. The labor leaders, 
and radical public men under the leadership of LaFollette, 
are engaged in an effort first, to pass legislation which will 
give the labor leaders a strangle hold on the railways of 
the country, and, second, to secure the passage of legislation 
which will destroy the earning capacity of the railways 
under private operation and thereby force them into govern- 
ment ownership. ‘They all want government ownership and 
they all want to make sure that if the railways are forced 
into government ownership the labor leaders will be so firmly 
e-trenched that under government ownership they will be in 

itrol of railway management. 

When one considers what is actually going on one wonders 

ether most of the farmers of the country and the leaders 
oi their organizations, and especially those of the west, are 

nplete fools. Was ever there presented a more astounding 
ctacle of folly than that of the western farmers demanding 
reductions of railway rates and at the same time allowing 
ti emselves to be hoodwinked into supporting public men who 
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constantly under the dictation of labor leaders are moving 
heaven and earth to secure the adoption, both in and out of 
Congress, of policies which would make it impossible for 
the railway managers to effect the reductions of railway ex- 
penses which are absolutely essential to making it possible 
to effect substantial reductions of rates? 

It is the old story of the lion and the lamb lying down 
together with the lamb inside of the lion. The western 
farmers are affording the labor leaders the easiest, most will- 
ing prey they have ever feasted upon. If the Howell- 
Barkley bill is passed it will be because the representatives 
and senators of agricultural territories vote for it, and if the 
farmers of these territories cannot then see that they have been 
betrayed by their own representatives in Congress they will 
deserve to be called the biggest aggregation of suckers in any 
civilized country. 


Radical Tributes to Railway 
Public Relations Work 


T= MosT significant tributes that ever have been paid to 

the public relations work the railways have done within 
the last few years have been paid recently by several radical 
public men, labor leaders and journalists. Most of the 
things said were not intended to be tributes, but they were. 
One of the highest of these tributes has been paid in the 
form of a threat of legislation to prohibit the railways from 
publishing advertising in magazines and newspapers to in- 
fluence public sentiment and charging it to operating ex- 
penses. 

We especially call the attention of our readers to the article 
entitled, “Senate Hearings on Repeal of Section 15a,” which 
was published in the Railway Age for May 3, and particu- 
larly to the part of it entitled, “Benton Says Shippers In- 
spired,” on page 1089, and the part entitled “Railroad Ad- 
vertising” on page 1093. As reported in that article, Senator 
Pittman of Nevada expressed the opinion that “there must be 
a distinction between advertising to increase traffic and to 
influence public sentiment,” and announced his intention of 
introducing a bill to prohibit the railways from charging 
public relations advertising to operating expenses. Senator 
Gooding of Idaho, Senator Howell of Nebraska and Senator 
Smith of South Carolina, expressed themselves as in agree- 
ment with Senator Pittman. 

What were the grounds of their complaint? Senator Good- 
ing said that since the railroads had begun advertising in 
local papers in Idaho at non-competitive points he was be- 
ing deluged with communications urging him not to interfere 
with the Transportation Act. Senator Howell said that the 
railways in Nebraska are sending men around to ask local 
business men to write to Congress opposing changes in the 
law, and that he could trace their movements from town to 
town by the bunches of letters he received. These statesmen 
object to the railways stirring up public sentiment to oppose 
the kind of legislation they are advocating. 

Senator Pittman made the remarkable statement that under 
our form of government the proper place for the railroads 
to present their case is before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Congress. In other words, men such as Pitt- 
man, Gooding, La Follette and Brookhart, are to go to the 
people as they have in the past and disseminate the grossest 
misrepresentations regarding railway matters. They are to 
be ably assisted by socialists, communists and radical labor 
leaders. The railways and their spokesmen meantime must 
keep perfectly quiet. They have no right to tell the Ameri- 
can people anything about their business. Of course, in that 
case the public would believe what the anti-railroad propa- 
gandists told it and more men of this kind would get elected 
to Congress. Then, the railways would be graciously per- 
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mitted to appear before them in Washington and present facts 
proving that what they had told the people was not so and 
thereby influence them not to pass the kind of legislation that 
they had promised the people they would pass. This would, 
of course, make it much easier than it has been recently, or 
is now, to pass railway legislation intended to destroy private 
ownership and management. 

The suggestion that legislation should be passed under 
which everybody who wished to attack and lie about the 
railroads could freely do so, but which would in effect prevent 
the railways from answering these attacks and lies—that a 
great industry should be prohibited from charging to its 
operating expenses advertising placed in newspapers and 
magazines to influence public sentiment regarding its busi- 
ness—is novel, but we hardly think it will be received with 
enthusiasm by the American magazine and newspaper press. 
The railways have been doing some such advertising. Other 
large concerns, such as the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company, Standard Oil Company and the meat pack- 
ers, have been doing it also. The greatest possible publicity 
should be given in their own states to the views upon this 
subject of Senators Pittman, Gooding, Howell and Smith and 
other statesmen who agree with them. It is easy to imagine 
what would be said upon the subject by their local news- 
papers. 

Another tribute to the public relations work the railways 
have been doing is paid by William Hard, a journalist whose 
writings are syndicated in a large number of newspapers, 
including many of the Hearst papers, and who is very far 
from being “conservative” on public questions. In an article 
dated April 25, which was widely published under Mr. 
Hard’s signature, he said, “The effort by the railroad man- 
agements to make the railroads popular and prosperous be- 
fore the statesmen at Washington can make the railroads 
deservedly -hated and unprofitable, is going on day and night, 
and has produced some extraordinary and politically unob- 
served results. The observer from Washington is bound to 


note that the real inside story of ultimate legislation is not 
in Washington at all but in the new policies of the central 


offices of the railroad managements.” Mr. Hard said that the 
railroad managers set up two ideals for themselves. “One 
was to get a notable improvement in service, the other was to 
get on good personal terms with shippers. The former ideal 
has been thoroughly achieved, the latter is on its way to con- 
summation, particularly through the creation of the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards.” 

Mr. Hard did not either criticise or praise the railways. 
He simply told the facts about what they are doing and the 
effects. It is interesting to observe the reaction to these de- 
velopments of the mind of a radical who does not pretend to 
be trying merely to promote a better policy of railway regu- 
lation, but who is avowedly for the destruction of private 
ownership and management, not only of railroads but of all 
kinds of property. The Miami Valley Socialist of Dayton, 
Ohio, published an editorial in its issue for April 4 which 
gives us this reaction. It was entitled, “One Big Union.” 
Referring to the organization of the Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Boards, this paper said: “Quietly, with no more pub- 
licity than need be, big railway interests and shipping in- 
terests have perfected an apparatus for adjusting disputes 
and friction between them without intervention of the gov- 
ernment,” and added, “in short our American capitalists have 
achieved the united front. * * * They have formed and are 
forming the one big union. Look out!” 

The “capitalists” -on the Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
throughout the country include representatives of the farmers 
and their organizations. But the farmer is a “capitalist” just 
as truly as the owner of a big industrial concern. Therefore, 
when representatives of the railways sit down to discuss with 
members of a Shippers’ Advisory Board their mutual prob- 
lems, it is a fact that those present do constitute a part of the 
one big union of capitalists. As the Miami Valley. Socialist 
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says, the old policy of the railways and shippers in washing 
their dirty linen in public gave “too much opportunity for 
those pesky radicals and agitators to cast the uncharitable 
rock of criticism.” The method now being adopted makes it 
possible to settle amicably many questions that arise and 
shuts the “pesky radicals and agitators” out. 

No wonder Senators Pittman, Gooding, Howell and Smith 
complain about the efforts the railways are making to educate 
the public regarding their business. No wonder the Miami 
Valley Socialist warns socialists and others who are seeking, 
first, the destruction of private ownership of railroads, and 
subsequently the destruction of all kinds of private property, 
to “look out.” If the railroads continue to confer with all 
classes of shippers regarding their mutual problems, to im- 
prove their service, to effect economies and educate public 
opinion, the propaganda being carried on to destroy private 
ownership of railways may be nullified and the difficulty of 
destroying all the present political and industrial institutions 
of the United States greatly increased. 

No more conclusive evidence that the railways are really 
getting results with their public relations work could be 
cited than is afforded by the complaints being made regard- 
ing it by the radicals and socialists. 


Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


McAdoo, by Mary Synon. Biography of William G. 
McAdoo.. New York and the Hudson tunnels, p. 11-42. The 
Railroad administration, p. 307-330. 354 p. Published 
by Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, Ind. $3.00. 

Miners’ Wages and the Cost of Coal, by Isador Lubin. 
Freight differentials, p. 175-179, 265-276. 316 p. Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Economics by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York City. 

Motor Trucks Become Asset to Railroads. Motor freight 
services on Pennsylvania and New York Central systems. 
15 p. Published by National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., New York City. 

Private Enterprise in British Tropical Africa. Report by 
British Colonial Office, on relative advantages of private and 
public enterprise in developing East and West tropical Africa, 
with special reference to transportation.. 26 p. Published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, England. 


Periodical Articles 


Business As I See It, by Stephen Leacock. A non-series 
article on business, advertising, and the wording of crossing 
signs (p. 823). Harper’s, May, 1924, p. 815-825. 

Democracy in American Factories, by James Myers. An- 
swers specific questions as to what happens when workmen 
are represented in management. Century, May, 1924. 

The Frightened Farmer, by Bruce Bliven. What. has 
frightened him, and what is proposed to restore calm, in 
cluding freight rate reductions. Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1924, p. 678-686. 

The Honduras National Railway, by W. R. Long. Com- 
merce Reports, May 5, 1924, p. 325-326. 

The Production of Heavy Forgings. A Brief Survey o 
the Status of the Industry in America at the Present Tim 
Together with Data Helpful to the Engineer Ordering Forg- 
ings. Mechanical Engineering, May, 1924, p. 241-247, 307. 

What Are the Railroads Worth? by Aaron Hardy Ulm. 
“The question of value, studied for ten years, should interest 
the citizen who pays $60 a year, even though he does not 
ride.” Popular Finance, May, 1924, p. 71-72, 95. 














Looking Toward Dawson City on the Old Providence-Dawson Line. 


Alternate Route Solves Operating Problem 





Illinois Central Builds New 40-Mile Line to Expedite 
Traffic on Its Kentucky Division 


HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL is now completing a 40-mile 
line in western Kentucky which is designed to increase 
capacity and reduce operating costs on its Kentucky 

division. Under the plan adopted the new line, which extends 
from Dawson Springs to Central City, offers a low grade 
alternate route which will be operated as a single track line 











Making a Big Fill North of Madisonville, Ky., Where the 
Line Crosses the Louisville & Nashville 


for heavy tonnage trains in both directions while the old line 
will be retained for local freight and passenger movements in 
both directions in addition to mine pick-up trains serving the 
numerous coal operations within the territory in question. 
Local conditions made this unique plan preferable to the 
reconstruction of the old line for double track and revised 
erades on a location sufficiently close to the original line 
to afford continuous service to the communities and mine 
properties established along the route. 

The new line comprises the most comprehensive feature 
of a general project for the improvement of the Kentucky 
division which has been in progress since 1914. This 
division carries a heavy coal traffic which originates largely 
in the territory between Dawson Springs and Central City, 
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in addition to a considerable merchandise business between 
Louisville and the South. The physical characteristics of 
this line, built to grades of 1.25 per cent uncompensated for 
curves up to six degrees, has long made this division one of 
the most difficult to operate on the Illinois Central system. 
But it was the rapid growth of business during the early 
years of the European war which created a condition calling 
for improvements designed to effect economy and expedition 
in the handling of the traffic immediately at hand as well 
as that of the near future. As most of the coal moves to 
the south, the greatest need for improvement was in the engine 
district between Central City and Paducah and for this rea- 








A Double Track Cut Through Shale, South of Midland, Ky. 


son, betterment work has been concentrated on this district. 
For the same reason it was found that the best adjustment 
of tonnage ratings could be obtained by the adoption of a 
ruling grade of 0.5 per cent grade against the southbound 
or loaded movement and one of 0.75 per cent against the 
northbound or empty movement. 

The first step in this project covered grade revision and 
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double tracking on the southern end of the district where 
physical conditions permitted marked improvements in the 
least time and at the smallest expenditure. This was fol- 
lowed in 1917 and 1918 by the complete reconstruction of 
the line between Scottsburg and Dawson Springs. This was 
followed by further improvements so that, with the completion 
of minor projects now under way between Paducah and 
Dawson Springs this portion of the district, or a total of 
58.8 miles will have no grades in excess of the established 
maximums, and will be entirely double track with the ex- 





Proviaence line 
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ception of one gap of 11 miles and another of 10.4 miles. 
Plans now under consideration call for the completion of 
the remaining second track work within the near future. 
The Final Step in the Project 

The work now under way between Dawson Springs and 
Central City represents the concluding step in the plan 
for the improvement of the Central City-Paducah engine 
district and comprises by far the most extensive project 
undertaken in connection with the general program. As stated 
previously, it consists for the most part of an independent 
line located substantially seven miles north of the old line 





Profile of the New Line Between Central City and Dawson Springs 
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such a nature that little of it could have been incorporated 
in a line conforming to the adopted ruling grade and that 
the construction of a new line along the old location would 
have made it impossible to retain the old line in service as 
has been done under the plan adopted. Moreover, the con- 
struction of a new line in close proximity to the old one 
would have introduced serious interference with its opera- 
tion during construction. Some measure of the difficulties 
attending such a plan is to be had from a study of the con- 
struction problems encountered at Central City where the 










Madisonville 















new line occupies a location practically co-incident with the 
old one. 

Although most of the new 40-mile line occupies a location 
widely separated from the old one a considerable portion of it 
follows previously established locations. In addition to the 
4 miles of relocation through Central City the new line in- 
corporates 4.1 miles of the south end of the so-called Dawson- 
Providence line, a project undertaken in 1917 for a branch 
extending from Dawson Springs to Providence, and on which 
work was suspended after a considerable portion of the grad- 
ing had been completed. In addition to this, 8 miles of the 
new line comprises the reconstruction of the Kentucky Mid- 
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and with a total length of 40.7 miles, of which approximately 
three miles represents an extension of the work beyond the 


The Old and New Lines Between Central City and Dawson Springs 



























































east (timetable, north) end of the engine district for the pur- 
pose of effecting a complete reconstruction of the facilities 
at the Central City terminal. Most of the work on this 
project may be classed as heavy construction. It involves 
over 3,026,000 cu. yd. of grading, much of which is in rock, 
and, including terminal improvements in Central City, en- 
tails an expenditure of approximately $3,000,000. 

Among important considerations pointing to the ad- 
vantage of a new location is the fact that the old line is of 





land, an independent railroad projected as a connection be- 
tween Central City and Madisonville, but which was com- 
pleted and in operation only as far as Midland when it was 
purchased by the Illinois Central. 
the several lines mentioned above left only 24.6 miles of 
line to be constructed on an entirely independent location. 


The incorporation of 


The Line Occupies Broken Country 


The territory traversed by the Dawson Springs-Central 


City line is typical of the western Kentucky coal measures, 
a broken country in which differences of elevation of as much 
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as 200 ft. occur within a very few miles. The difficulty of 
the location was greatly increased by the fact that the line 
lies crosswise to the general direction of the drainage for 
nearly its entire length, affording scant opportunity to fit 
the location to the drainage. The alinement on the whole is 
exceedingly direct with only 456 deg. total curvature and 
embracing one tangent over 14 miles long. The profile, on 
the other hand, is exceedingly choppy. Thus, the south end 
of the line lies in the valley of the Tradewater river at 
elevation 400, while the north end is in the valley of the 
Green river at elevation 426.75, but in traversing the inter- 
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Profile of the New Line Between Central City and Dawson Springs 


vening 40 miles the line climbs over five summits at elevations 
ranging from 460.75 to 481, while in the crossing of two 
of the major drainages the line descends to elevations of 389 
and 391, respectively. As a result the location involves 377 
ft. of rise and fall with only 26.2 ft. of difference in elevation 
of the two termini. 

The line is being constructed with ruling grades of 0.5 
per cent in each direction instead of 0.5 per cent against 








Looking North from Central City Showing the Temporary 
Tracks in the Background and the Site of the New 
Engine Terminal in the Right Foreground 


west (timetable, south) bound movements and 0.75 per cent 
against east (timetable, north) bound movements, as estab- 
lished in the previous improvement work done on_ the 
Kentucky division. This change in ruling grade has been 
made because a tendency toward increased movement of the 
oal traffic in the northerly direction made it desirable to 
provide greater facility for the north-bound traffic. When 
the line is placed in service it will be possible to increase the 
train loading from 3,000 gross tons to 4,300 tons with the 
locomotives now used. A comparison of the new and old 
lines between Dawson Springs and Central City shows a 
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saving of 3,170 ft. in distance and a reduction of 1,556 deg. 
in curvature and of 128 ft. in rise and fall. 


The Situation at Central City 


As previously mentioned, marked changes in grade and 
alinement were made through Central City. These were 
necessary to correct conditions which had long imposed a 
very serious obstacle in the handling of traffic through this 
terminal. The old alinement involved heavy curvature, with 
the engine terminal and freight yard located just west of 
the town between a 6-deg. 25-min. curve of 90 deg. total 
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angle and the crossing of a branch line of the Louisville & 
Nashville. This obviously precluded any possibility of 
lengthening the yard tracks to accommodate longer trains 
while the obstruction imposed by the railroad crossing was 
further aggravated by a six-degree curve, the presence of 
several important street crossings at grade and the fact that 
the use of a joint passenger station located at the inter- 
section of the two railroads resulted in the frequent blocking 
of the crossing by standing passenger trains. The incon- 
venience imposed by this situation will be appreciated when 
it is understood that the use of the switch lead at the east 
end of the yard frequently involved the blocking of the 
L. & N. crossing and the adjacent street crossings. 

The correction of this situation called for a drastic change 
and was carried out by raising the grade on substantially the 
old location through the town to a sufficient elevation to effect 
a separation of the grades at the railroad and street cross- 
ings, while changes in both grade and alinement to the east 
and west of the city in a distance of four miles resulted in a 
reduction of distance of 3,700 ft. and a reduction of curva- 
ture from 483 deg. 4 min. to 112 deg. 16 min. Curves were 
limited to a maximum of 2 deg. and grades to 0.3 per cent, 
except at the crossing over the Louisville & Nashville, where 
there is one curve of 2 deg. 30 min., and 1,400 ft. of 0.5 per 
cent grade. The terminal improvements also provided for 
the construction of an entirely new yard and engine terminal 
east of the city in a location that permits of extensive 
expansion. 


Heavy Grading Required 


These improvements were made in the face of physical ob- 
stacles which called for an expenditure representing a very 
large proportion of the total outlay for the entire project. In 
the first place they required 900,000 cu. yd. of grading in a 
distance of four miles, as compared with 2,126,000 cu. yd. 
in the remaining 32.6 miles of the line. Furthermore, the 
grade changed in close quarters through the town of Central 
City approached the condition ordinarily encountered in 
urban track elevation projects and introduced much the same 
difficulties. For this reason the Central City improvements 


were handled as a separate construction project under a con- 
tract with the States Corporation of Chicago, whose equip- 
ment included 3 steam shovels, 5 standard-gage locomotives, 
40, 12-yd. standard-gage dump cars, 2 narrow-gage locomo- 
tives, 11, 5-yd. narrow-gage dump cars, a locomotive crane 
and a spreader. 

The bulk of the grading required in this portion of the 
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project was required in the construction of a two-mile cutoff 
across flats of the Green river to eliminate a wide detour in 
the old line at this point, which was subjected to occasional 
overflow to a depth of as much as 12 ft. 

The principal feature of this cutoff is an embankment 
almost exactly a mile long, having an average height of 
about 40 ft. The filling material for this embankment, 
amounting to 823,000 cu. yd., was obtained from cuts at 
either end, the larger portion of it coming from the west cut 
which is 2,900 ft. long with a maximum depth of 51 ft., and 
which required 240,000 cu. yd. of earth excavation and 460,- 
000 cu. yd. of rock excavation. A large part of the quan- 
tities involved here were required by the necessary widening 
of the cut and the west end of the embankment to accommo- 
date the new yard which lies entirely within the limits of 
this heavy work. 

The grading was complicated by the fact that the old line 
crossed over the site of the cut near its east end, thus pre- 
senting a situation that pointed to serious interference be- 
tween the handling of traffic and the construction work. To 
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The work is heavier in the next three miles, comprising the 
descent into the valley of the Pond river. This valley is a 
relatively flat bottom land about eight miles wide which is 
crossed entirely on embankments except where the center 
line passes through three isolated mounds or spurs of the 
adjacent hills. On the west side of the valley the line rises 
on the ruling grade to effect the ascent of the ridge of land 
on which Madisonville, Ky., is located. This involves a 
35-ft. fill one mile long which contains 564,000 cu. yd. of 
material. In the next 1.6 miles the line crosses through the 
ridge in continuous cuts having a total yardage of 370,000 
yd., of which 185,000 cu. yd. is rock. The west descent 
includes an embankment averaging 25 ft. in height for the 
length of a mile, which contains 262,000 cu. yd. of fill. 
From this point west the work is relatively light to station 
1740, which marks the east end of an embankment 1.8 miles 
long, ranging from 10 to 25 ft. in height. The next 1.5 
miles entails another summit crossing which is almost. en- 
tirely in cuts having a maximum depth of 60 ft. and con- 
taining a total of 257,000 cu. yd., of which approximately 
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Plot Showing Change of Line Through Central City 


overcome this situation a narrow cut was first taken out along 
the south side to provide a temporary location for the main 
track which was crossed over to this position near the west 
end of the yard. This permitted work to proceed on the 
north or main track side of the cut without interruption until 
the cut and the embankment had been completed to grade for 
a sufficient width to permit the laying of the main track sub- 
stantially in the final location. Traffic was then transferred 
to the new line after which work on the widening of the cut 
and the embankment and the completion of the yard was 
resumed. The work on this cut is being done with two large 
caterpillar shovels, a Bucyrus 88C and a Bucyrus 103C. 

West of Central City a change in line avoids the excessive 
curvature involved in the old location and two tracks are 
provided as far as the crossing over the old line where the 
south track turns off on a wye to a connection with the old 
line. 


Work on the New Line 


The location along the line of the Kentucky Midland 
consists of a descent to elevation 408 at station 560, fol- 
lowed by a climb to a summit at station 750, west of Mid- 
‘land, with an elevation of 481. While the new line follows 
the general location of the old line there are frequent changes 
of line and grade so that the new line is virtually a new 
railroad. The grading in this district consists mainly of 
small units with occasional cuts and fills of large volume. 


one-half is rock. The remainder of the line is characterized 
by somewhat more moderate grading. 


Grading Methods 


The material in the cuts is generally clay overlying sand 
stone. In some cases shale and coal are encountered. In 
general the clay overburden was removed before beginning the 
rock excavation. A number of different methods were used 
in blasting the rock. In one cut well-drilled shots were used 
for the first cut, followed by 12-ft. jack hammer holes spaced 
6 ft. from center to center in both directions for the second 
cut. In the summit cut near Madisonville the rock was shot 
in one lift with well-drill holes carried five feet below grade. 

Owing to the marked variations in the thickness of the 
earth covering over the rock the cuts were given a cross sec- 
tion which permitted the placing of the slope stakes on the 
top independent of the thickness of the clay overburden. All 
slope stakes were set on the basis of a prism having a 32-ft. 
base and 1 to 1 slopes. As soon as the rock was encountered 
new slope stakes were set on the rock on the basis of a 26-ft. 
base and % to 1 slopes. This gives a larger volume of earth 
excavation than the usual neat section of the cut would re- 
quire, but the grade line was adjusted to meet this condition 
in balancing the excavation and embankment. The adopted 
cut section has the advantage that it provides a bench at the 
rock surface which protects the bottom of the cut against 
sloughing of the earth banks. An exception to this general 
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plan was made in the summit cut near Madisonville which 
required the widening of the base width in the rock to 30 ft. 
to accommodate the standard-gage grading equipment used 
in that cut. Embankments were given a roadbed width of 
20 ft. for single track. 


Make Rapid Progress 


All of the grading with the exception of that awarded to 
the States Corporation at Central City was handled in one 
general contract by A. Guthrie and Company, Inc., of St. 
Paul, Minn., who started operations on April 10, 1923, and 
instituted a program for the rapid prosecution of the work. To 
this end the equipment employed by the general contractor 
and eight sub-contractors included 15 steam shovels, 35 dinky 











A Typical Cut Encountered on the Work, Showing the Rock 
Drills in the Background 
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locomotives, 3 standard-gage locomotives, 332 four-yard nar- 
row-gage dump cars, 32 standard-gage cars, 2 spreaders and 
a derrick car. For the greater part of the time the work was 
carried on in two, 10-hr. shifts and rapid progress was made 
so that by May 1, 1924, 94 per cent of the grading was com- 
pleted, an average rate of 5,200 cu. yd. per day with no 
allowance for Sundays, short shifts or holidays. At one 
time the progress averaged 12,000 cu. yd. per day. 


y Central City Terminal 


An important feature of the work is embodied in the new 
terminal facilities at Central City. The need of a new yard 
is indicated by the fact that the old yard has a capacity of 
only 367 cars, whereas the average number of cars handled 
through the yard daily during times of good business is 900. 
The engine terminal turns about 24 locomotives daily. 

The new yard comprises eight 80-car tracks, five 50-car 
tracks and the usual auxiliary facilities, in addition to a 
complete engine terminal. The old facilities will be aban- 
doned except to retain enough of the yard tracks to serve 
the freight house and provide team trackage. 

The engine terminal comprises a 100-ft. American Bridge 
Company turntable serving a 12-stall roundhouse and 12 
radial tracks in the open. The roundhouse has brick walls 
and timber frame with 125-ft. stalls and pits 100 ft. in 
length. The engine terminal approach tracks are served by a 
reinforced concrete coaling station of 500 tons capacity built 
by the Howlett Construction Company, Moline, IIl., two 
Robertson cinder conveyors with two buckets each, and a 
brick sand-drying house served by a 12-panel wet sand bin 
and an elevated dry sand bin. The auxiliary facilities in- 
clude the usual complement of machine shop, power plant, 
boiler house, blacksmith shop, etc., of a size suitable to the 
local terminal work. The buildings are either of frame or 
brick construction, except the oil house which has brick walls 
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with reinforced concrete floors and roofs. The necessity for 
considerable grading of the locomotive terminal site, calling 
for 17,000 cu. yd. of excavation and 28,000 cu. yd. of filling, 
introduced special problems in the foundations of the various 
terminal structures. For example, in the case of the round- 
house and turntable it was necessary to carry the founda- 
tions 14 to 17 ft. below grade with the use of 700 cu. yd. of 
concrete in excess of the normal quantity. Provision for 
sanitation and drainage entailed 3,400 lin. ft. of storm sewer 
and 500 ft. of sanitary sewer, together with septic tanks. 
The locomotive terminal was constructed under a general 
contract with Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago. 

In addition to the yard facilities at Central City, a five- 
track yard will be constructed a short distance south of 
Madisonville for the assembly of loads and distribution of 
empties to serve the mine properties in that vicinity. Pro- 
vision is also made for 100-car passing tracks at intervals 
of 3.8 to 7.6 miles along the new line. 


Bridge Work 


The waterway openings are provided for entirely by open 
deck pile trestles, concrete box culverts and reinforced con- 
crete pipe to a maximum diameter of 60 in. Pile trestles are 
used to a total length of 6,960 ft. of which the greatest length 
in a single opening, that at the crossing of the Pond river, 
is 700 ft. There are 3,780 lin. ft. of concrete pipe. The 
largest box culvert is a double 10 ft. by 12 ft. opening at the 
extreme north end of the line. For the present the overcross- 
ings of the Louisville & Nashville and city streets at Central 
City, as well as two overcrossings of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville in the vicinity of Madisonville, consist of pile trestles. 
Those at Central City will be replaced by permanent con- 
struction after the new line has been placed in service. 

The location and construction of the Dawson Springs- 
Central City line has been under the general direction of 
F. L. Thompson, chief engineer and E. L. Crugar, engineer 
of construction of the Illinois Central, Chicago. T. H. 
Robertson, with headquarters at Madisonville, is engineer 
in charge, while S. P. Critz, J. W. Swartz, A. G. Boa and 
E. M. Richardson are resident engineers on the Guthrie 
Company contract and F, L. Phipps is resident engineer on 
the Central City work. 


The Time Factor 
in Transportation 


By Charles E. Lee 


PERATING STATISTICS, like most railroad statistics, 
(—) published or available, are largely historical. 

An operating officer is generally a poor statistician 
and a statistician is not, as a rule, a good operating man. 
At least, this seems to be the opinion each has of the other. 

The operating man, whose job it is to keep things moving, 
is more vitally interested in what there is for him to do and 
what there is ahead of him, than what was done a couple 
months ago. This is perfectly natural, for if he does not 
move the business currently, the whole works are mussed 
up. 
After all his job, for at least most of the time, is to move 
the largest amount of business in the shortest possible time 
and in time of peak loads the cost of doing this becomes 
incidental to the main object which is keeping free from ex- 
pensive congestions and a lot of incidental troubles. 

The job of the statistician seems to be to ascertain what 
has been done. This is dull stuff for an active operating 
man, who generally puzzles his brain over a mass of figures 
and tries to prove an alibi. 

It is the object of this article to try to show the harrassed 
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operating man that prompt movement of busi- 
ness, aside from keeping the line open and giv- 
ing satisfactory service to the patrons of his 
road, may actually be an economical thing to 
do. It is axiomatic that while good service may 
not always pay, poor service never can. 

There are no statistics available from which 
the character of service rendered in time, can be 
measured. The time factor in transportation 
has been ignored, except as influenced by com- 
plaints of those requiring transportation service. 
Its economic value has not received the atten- 
This is probably due to the fact 
transportation studies from which the 
cepted as sound, were largely 


tion it should. 
that 
theories, so long a 
made prior to the time per diem charges for car 
use were established. 

Why not establish a statistical unit of service ? 
This can be done, by compilation of available 
data, on each road, almost immediately after the 
close of each day’s work. 

Up to the capacity of the transportation ma- 
chine on each division and on each road as a 
whole, the percentage of cars moved currently 
of the total to be moved should on an average 
remain nearly constant, regardless of the amount 
of business done. Therefore, the per cent of 
cars moved currently of the total to be moved 
makes an important unit for the measurement 
of transportation service. This unit not only 
shows with reasonable accuracy the situation at 
each yard, on the division or on the railroad as 
a whole, but forecasts, during periods of normal 
or heavy business, increases or decreases in other 
important operating units. 

The tabulation on the opposite page made of 
car movement of one of the largest roads in the 
United States will prove interesting. 

Of course ton-miles per car per day is an all 
inclusive factor of car utilization. However, 
this is influenced by causes not entirely within 
the control of the railroad officers. It will be 
interesting to note that increase in the suggested 
service unit has a large effect on the ton-miles 
per car day, as shown in the above illustration. 

It is also found that increase in this unit is 
shown in the cars awaiting movement. 

Based upon an average daily movement of 
50,000 cars, when the movement is 65 per cent 
of the total to be moved, the average number of 
cars awaiting movement will be 26,923. If 70 
per cent are moved the cars awaiting movement 
will be 21,428 and if 75 per cent are moved cur- 
rently then there will be only 16,666 cars await- 
ing movement. Thus, if 75 per cent of the cars 
to be moved are moved currently there will be a 
saving of 10,257 car days per day as compared 
with a movement of 65 per cent of the total to be 
moved. 

This saving can be made by speeding up road 
movement out of yards and terminals, without 
increasing the daily car movement. 

The saving in car days is indirectly a credit 
to cost of train and yard operation and obviously 
increase in car days should be a debit to such 
costs. Slow movement of cars increases the time 
cars remain idle, when no revenue is derived 
from their use, and is generally reflected by an 
increase in cars on line. 

Under present per diem rates a freight car 
has an economic value of one dollar per day. 
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Monthly Average Per Cent of Cars Moved of Total to Be Moved 
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May 10, 1924 


Conversely the cost of car possession is approximately the 
same amount, whether cars on line are owned or leased. 

Total cars to be moved are readily obtained by adding the 
cars moved in each 24 hour period, to the number of cars on 
hand for movement, at the end of the same period and ob- 
viously the percentages moved of the total to be moved can be 
found by dividing the cars moved by the total cars to be 
moved. This percentage can be readily translated into aver- 
age hours car awaited movement. 

One of the advantages of this unit would be the prompt- 
ness with which it could be obtained for each yard, termi- 





Percentage 


moved of Car miles Ton miles 

total to Index per car Index per car Index 

be moved No. day No. per day No. 
January 54.5 100 20.7 100 455 100 
February 55.9 97 20.0 97 444 97 
March . 57.7 100 21.9 106 483 106 
April .. 62.1 108 23.7 114 519 114 
an sess 67.8 118 25.4 122 544 119 
June 68.8 120 25.8 125 565 124 
July .. 68.3 119 26.0 126 568 125 
August . 68.9 120 25.4 123 561 123 
September 68.7 119 24.5 119 538 118 
October ‘ 67.8 118 23.9 115 520 114 
November 68.3 119 23.0 111 484 106 
December . 66.9 116 20.4 99 414 91 


nal, or the road as a whole. It would give a clear indica- 
tion of the character of service being given. 

The chart shows the percentage of cars moved of total to 
be moved, by more than 50 Class I railroads and indicates 
periods of operating handicaps and spasmodic spurts of trans- 
portation efficiency, for four years ended March 31, 1924, 
as no other available, or published, statistical unit does. 

This chart gives the percentage as applied to road move- 
ment only. This unit could be applied to cars for connec- 
tions or local placement or any sub-division of these. 


Railroad Labor Bill 


Taken From Committee 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

HE FIRST FIGHT involving railroad legislation to reach 

the floor of either house of Congress this session was 

staged in the House of Representatives on May 5 when 
the House voted, 194 to 181, to discharge the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce from consideration of the 
Barkley bill, drafted by the railroad labor organizations, to 
abolish the Railroad Labor Board and create a number of 
bi-partisan boards of adjustment and a board of mediation 
and conciliation. The House then voted, 194 to 172, to take 
up the “immediate” consideration of the bill and later by a 
vote of 165 to 136 to limit the debate to three hours, but a 
filibuster by the republican organization kept the subject in a 
parliamentary tangle until nearly midnight and the speaker 
ruled on the following day that its consideration under the 
House rules could not be resumed until Monday, May 19, 
one of the two days of the month set aside for legislation taken 
up under suspension of the rules. 

The bill was taken from the committee, in an effort to 
jam it through the House without hearings, on the ground that 
the committee had not held hearings on the bill within 30 
days after its introduction. This was under the new rule 
forced by the “progressives” after holding up the organiza- 
tion of the House at the beginning of the session, under which 

committee may be discharged after 30 days upon a motion 
signed by 150 members. Such a motion was made by Repre- 

ntative Barkley and signed by 154, although Chairman 
\Vinslow showed that the committee had not refused hear- 
ings but had merely given another bill, which had been intro- 
duced earlier, priority. 

The discharge of the committee was effected mainly by a 
combination of democrats and “progressives” who are of- 
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ficially republicans. Forty republicans voted for it while 28 
democrats voted against it. 

During the days before the vote on the motion several 
speeches against the proposal to take the bill from the com- 
mittee, including some criticism of the bill itself, had been 
made by Representatives Tincher, Winslow, Mapes, Sanders, 
Hawes and Denison, while the bill was defended by Repre- 
sentatives Barkley and Huddleston. When the matter was 
brought up on May 5 Representative Sanders made a point 
of order against the motion on the ground that under the rules 
the committee could not have reported the bill because it con- 
tained an appropriation in a legislative bill. This was over- 
ruled but the efforts of the republicans, under the leadership 
of Representative Longworth, to gain further time were con- 
tinued throughout the afternoon and evening session during 
the debate on the parliamentary situation created by the ap- 
plication of a new rule and the question of the time to be 
allowed for debate. There were some eighteen roll-calls 
during the debate, which included very little discussion of 
the merits of the bill itself, and motions to adjourn and points 
of no quorum were frequently made. Votes were taken on 
Representative Longworth’s motion to allow ten hours’ debate 
and on one by Representative Blanton to allow 24 hours, 
but the three-hour proposal by Mr. Barkley prevailed. 

Representative Cooper of Ohio has introduced a bill, H.R. 
9009, as a substitute for the Barkley bill and also for the 
present law, which would abolish the Labor Board and pro- 
vide for the creation of voluntary boards of adjustment by 
the carriers and employees who would not be government of- 
ficials. It also provides for a board of mediation and con- 
ciliation and for arbitration procedure. 

Frank W. Noxon, secretary of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, sent a letter to Chairman Winslow of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce saying that if the 
Barkley labor bill incident had aroused his curiosity or that 
of any of his colleagues to know “precisely how the voters 
react when organized labor advises the punishment of in- 
dependent Congressmen at the polls,” they might derive some 
impression from a computation of the results of the election 
of 1920 which was enclosed with the letter, showing that of 
209 representatives .who had voted for the transportation 
act and ran in primary or election only 14, or 6 per cent, 
were defeated, while of 128 who voted against the act and 
ran in the primary or election, 46, or 35 per cent, were 
defeated. 

A warning that the public interest is jeopardized by the 
Howell-Barkley bill was sounded by Julius H. Barnes, pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
a bulletin sent to its twelve hundred organization members. 
A vigorous protest against the measure has also been lodged 
by the National Chamber with the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. The bill is characterized by Mr. Barnes 
as ‘‘a denial of the rights of the public” and “a most decided 
step backward.” 

“The bill,” the Chamber said in its protest to the Senate 
committee, “proposes as a substitute for the compulsory 
public investigation required by the present law, only volun- 
tary arbitration, thus leaving it within the power of either 
party to prevent any public ascertainment and publication 
of facts by simply refusing to accept arbitration. The volun- 
tary arbitration proposed would be restricted to such specific 
points as might be agreed upon in advance by the parties to 
the controversy, thus interfering with the full measure of 
public investigation, even when arbitration is accepted.” The 
bill, the Chamber added, is a proposal to return to the status 
quo ante which existed prior to the federal operation of 
railways incident to the war. That status, it asserts, was 
unsatisfactory to carriers and their employees and was also 
unsatisfactory to the public interest as evidenced by many 
declarations of the public view similar to those of the 
National Chamber itself. 
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Labor Board Establishes 
Telegrapher’s Working Rules 


EW RULES governing working conditions of teleg- 
raphers were ordered incorporated in schedules gov- 
erning this class of employees by the Railroad Labor 

Board in Decision No. 2374. This decision was rendered in 
a dispute between the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 
the Boston & Maine; the Chesapeake & Ohio; the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio; the Hocking Valley; the Houston & 
Shreveport; the Houston & Texas Central; the Houston Belt 
& Terminal; the Houston East & West Texas; the Iberia & 
Vermillion; the International-Great Northern; the Kansas 
City Southern; the Lake Charles & Northern; the Louisiana 
Western; the Morgans, Louisiana & Texas; the Seaboard Air 
Line; the Southern Pacific-Pacific System; the Texarkana & 
Ft. Smith; the Texas & New Orleans, and the Virginian. 
The new rules established are as follows: 


Scope 


This schedule will govern the employment and compensation of 
telegraphers, telephone operators (except switchboard operators), 
agent-telegraphers, agent-telephoners, power men, lever men, tower 
and train directors, block operators, staff men, and certain agents. 


Suspension of Work 


Prior to the assertion of grievances as herein provided and while 
questions of grievances are pending, there will be neither a shut- 
down by the employer or a suspension of work by the employee. 


Automatic Printers 


In any telegraph office, where automatic printers are used, tele- 
graphers will be used in the operation of same, and the position 
shall be included in the schedule, 


Emergency Service 


Regularly assigned employees, taken from their assigned posi- 
tions, to be used at derailments and similar emergencies will re- 
ceive the salary of their positions. Extra employees in this ser- 
vice shall receive not less than the minimum rate of telegraphers. 
While away from home station in such service, telegraphers will 
be allowed legitimate and necessary expenses. Regularly as- 
signed employees called for this service will be paid from the 
time ordered to leave home station until return for all time 
worked, in accordance with the practice of the home station, and 
straight time rate for all time waiting or traveling. Extra em- 
ployees will be paid from the time ordered to leave home station 
until return and will receive overtime rates for all time worked 
in excess of eight hours and straight time for all time waiting or 
traveling. 


Dead Heading, Extra Employees 


Extra employees will be paid for the time consumed for dead 
heading and relief service but shall not receive compensation for 
this service to exceed one day’s pay of the employee relieved for 
each 24 hours or fraction thereof, en route to and from the as- 
signment. This will not apply to extra employees, dead heading 
to assert seniority rights over other extra employees. 


Transferring 


Time lost in transferring from one station or position to an- 
other shall be paid for at the rate of the position from which 
transferred, excepting such time as may be lost of the employee's 
own accord. The word “transferring” includes transfer in the 
exercise of seniority and also time lost checking in and out of 
positions. Employees transferred by order of the carrier or to 
accept a bulletin position shall be furnished free transportation 
for themselves and family. 


Filling “Star” Positions 


This question is remanded to the parties at interest for con- 
ference and further negotiation. 


Classification of Employees, New Positions, Etc. 


Where existing payroll classification does not conform to Rule 
1, employees performing service in the classes specified therein 
shall be classified in accordance therewith. When new positions 
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are created, compensation will be fixed in conformity with that 
of existing positions and similar work and responsibility in the 
same seniority district. 


Express Commissions 


When express or Western Union commissions are discontinued 
or created at any office, thereby reducing or increasing the aver- 
age monthly compensation paid to any position, prompt adjust- 
ment of the salary affected will be made conforming to rates paid 
for similar positions. 


Filling Positions 


Positions covered by this agreement will be filled by employees 
taken from the seniority list and incumbents will be considered 
as regular employees. 


Promotion Basis 


Employees covered by these rules are in line for promotion and 
where qualifications are sufficient, seniority will prevail. 


Retention of Seniority by Promoted Telegraphers 


Employees covered by this agreement accepting promotion shall 
retain and accumulate seniority and, if they return to the service 
covered by these rules, may displace the junior regularly as- 
signed men and thereafter exercise their full seniority rights to 
any subsequent vacancy or new position according to the rules 
of the agreement. The request that employed train dispatchers 
be placed on the telegraphers’ seniority list as of date of em- 
ployment is denied. 


Incidental Duties 


Assignment of duties other than those usually performed by 
telegraphers may be handled by the employees to their commit- 
tee under the grievance rules of the schedule. 


Teaching Telegraphers 


Telegraphers will not be required to teach telegraphy but they 
may do so with the consent of the carriers. 


Flagging Crossings 


Request of the carrier for elimination of rule exempting cer- 
tain employees from flagging crossings or attending gates is de- 
nied. 


Additional Compensation 


Where telegraphers are required to handle crossing gates they 
will be paid $5 for each set of gates in addition to their regular 
salary. - 


Vacation 


In the opinion of the Railroad Labor Board, the question of 
vacations with pay is one which should be left at this time with 
the carriers and their respective employees for the adoption of 
rules mutually agreed upon. 


Sunday and Holiday Assignments 


Elimination of rule governing Sunday and holiday assignments 
at specified stations is sustained. Request for elimination of rules 
providing for maintaining hourly rate when agent is relieved 
of telegraphing and furnished an operator is sustained. 


Reduction in Force 


When reducing forces, seniority rights shall govern. When 
forces are increased, employees shall be returned to service in the 
order of their seniority rights. Employees desiring to avail them- 
selves of this rule must file their addresses with the proper offi- 
cial at time of reduction, advise promptly of any change of ad- 
dress and renew address each 90 days. Employees failing to do 
this or to return to the service within seven days after being no- 
tified, or give satisfactory reason for not doing so, will be con- 
sidered out of service. 


Leave of Absence 


When granted leave of absence, an employee will not receive 
pay for time consumed in checking out when laying off or check- 
ing in when returning to service. 


Cleaning Batteries 


Employees will not be required to clean main line or local 
batteries at stations where more than 10 cells are used. This 
rule will not apply to batteries used in the operation of interlock- 
ing plants or signals. 
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Can the Grade Crossing Be Made Less Dangerous? 


Railway and Public Authorities Consider Ways of 






Reducing Loss of Life at Crossings 


problem called at the instance of the National Asso- 

ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners met 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on April 30 and May 1. A 
brief report of the proceedings was given in the Railway 
Age of May 3, page 1110. 

The conclusion reached by the conference was that the sep- 
aration of grades at all railroad-highway crossings is physi- 
cally and financially impossible of attainment in the life- 
time of men now living and that relief must be sought through 
a variety of measures which were summarized in resolutions 
as follows: 

(1) The elimination of grade crossings should proceed in 
an orderly and expeditious manner. The creation of new 
crossings should be avoided wherever possible. 

(2) Highways which cross and re-cross tracks should be 
relocated. 

(3) Adjacent crossings should be consolidated. 

(4) Physical conditions at crossings should be favorable 
to the highway traveler. 

(5) The proximity of railroad tracks should be designated 
by standardized, uniform and unmistakable indications. 

(6) All extraneous signs and devices should be excluded 
from the immediate vicinity of grade crossings. 

(7) Railroads should give ample notice of the approach of 
all trains. 

(8) The right to drive a motor vehicle on a public high- 
way should be restricted to qualified possessors of a license 
issued by proper authority and revokable for cause. 

(9) Motor vehicle accidents involving personal injuries 
should be reported to public authorities for statistical and 
other purposes. 

(10) Motor-driven carriers for hire upon highways should 
be under the jurisdiction of railroad and utilities commissions. 

(11) Such commissions should be empowered to require 
all such carriers for hire to stop and take full precautions at 
railroad crossings. 

(12) In states where a full stop is not required by law 
motor drivers should be forbidden to exceed a speed of 10 
miles an hour within 300 ft. of any railroad crossing until 
positively assured that no train is approaching. 

(13) Red should be used only to indicate imminent danger 
and positive stop. Cautionary indications, including the 
rear lights of automobiles should be of some other color. 

(14) Crossing flagmen should be invested with authority 
to arrest persons disregarding stop signals. 

(15) Public interest in the prevention of highway-railroad 
crossing accidents should be cultivated by every available 
means. 

(16) The principles of safety should be included in the 
curriculum of every school. 

(17) Further conferences should be called by the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners as occa- 
sion warrants. 

(18) The problem of highway crossing accident prevention 
demands a continuance of the sincere and cordial co-operation 
established at this conference. (The chairman was author- 
ized to designate some one to whom communications may be 
addressed, and interested organizations were requested to 
designate representatives to assist in co-ordinating effort.) 

(19) A general realization of individual, personal respon- 
sibility will bring about immediate mitigation of crossing 
hazards. 
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Frank Milholland, president of the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of North Dakota, was chosen as the person 
to whom communications relating to highway crossing acci- 
dent prevention might be addressed. 

The Committee on Devices offered a resolution, which was 
adopted by the conference, requesting the co-operation of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the American Railway Engineering Association, the 
American Railway Association, the National Association of 
Police and other associations of national scope in recommend- 
ing national standards for state adoption. The conference 
pledged itself to make every reasonable and consistent effort 
to have such standards as result from this conference enacted 
into law, and adopted in the several states. 


Grade Separation Thought Prevails 


Almost at the opening of the meeting, the thought was ex- 
pressed that relief lay in grade separation. This idea was 
strengthened by a letter received from President Coolidge 
which read in part, “The ideal, of course, is complete separa- 
tion of grades of railroads from highways, and as the one 
and final solution of the problem it should be accomplished 
as soon as possible. It is realized, of course, that complete 
separation is beyond realization in the lives of those now liv- 
ing. This for two reasons—first, the magnitude of the task; 
second, the utter inability to pay the necessary cost. 

“Undoubtedly much can be accomplished immediately by 
surrounding highway crossings with proper safeguards, giv- 
ing suitable notice of the approach of trains and awakening 
in the mind of the traveler a full sense of personal respon- 
sibility for careful action in approaching and passing over 
railroad crossings.” 

The thought expressed by President Coolidge re-appeared 
in the address of the first speaker, William D. B. Ainey, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission, 
who spoke on the elimination of grade crossings and then 
upon their protection. He said that the solution of the grade 
crossing problem lay in the elimination of crossings under a 
program so arranged that both the railroads and the states 
would be able to participate in the work and its financing. 
He urged that the money be expended where the most lives 
can be saved in the shortest time. While considering protec- 
tion, he expressed approval of the emphasis placed on train 
control. He analyzed protection as a warning and policing 
against approaching trains and not of the presence of a rail- 
road track, and favored crossing watchmen over gates. He 
also urged those interested in the subject of grade crossing 
casualities to stimulate automobile associations to help har- 
monize state laws and to educate citizens to be more careful. 


The Railroad Viewpoint 


H. A. Rowe, chairman of the Committee on Prevention 
of Highway Crossing Accidents of the American Railway 
Association, spoke on “The Crossing Problem from the Rail- 
road Standpoint.” He outlined the work done by the asso- 
ciation and the railroads and the results which have fol- 
lowed their efforts. He also outlined a program for the edu- 
cation of the public in the necessity for the exercise of care at 
crossings, which he called the only present solution of the 
problem in view of the impossibility of separating grades 
within a few years. In his address he included reference to 
the used car situation which makes it possible for those 
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mentally unfit to drive a car, to secure one if they have five or 
ten dollars to pay down. His address follows in part: 


The problem of preventing the collision of motor cars and trains 
at highway crossings is of such moment as to demand serious 
thought upon the part of those whose duties include the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways, the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of railroads, the regulation of traffic on 
highways and on railroads, the users of highways, our legislatures 
and courts which prescribe and direct the fixing of responsibility 
for alleged negligence and the public which suffers the shock 
of such tragedies and finally pays the bill. During the past 25 
years our continental population has increased 68 per cent. Fatal 
railroad crossing accidents have increased 345 per cent and in- 
juries to persons 652 per cent. During that period registered 
automobiles, starting from the zero point, reached the vast num- 
ber of 15,092,177 on December 31, 1923. 

There are 256,362 grade level crossings upon Class 1 railroads 
in the United States. In the six years from 1917 to 1922, in- 
clusive, there was an average of 1,818 deaths and 4,898 injuries 
per year at railroad crossings, while during the past year 2,268 
persons were killed and 6,314 injured, making a total of 8,582 
casualties in the one year at railroad highway crossings. Ap- 
proximately 2,800 persons will be killed and 8,000 injured at 
railroad crossings during 1924. Eighty-four per cent of all 
crossing casualties involve motor cars. 

The railroads are also concerned about the crossing accidents 
from another angle. In 1922 there were 28 train derailments 
due to crossing accidents in which 8 trainmen and 8 passengers 
were killed, while nine trainmen and 105 passengers and one 
other person were injured. 


Crossing Elimination Prohibitive in Expense 


The work of grade crossing elimination should proceed along 
orderly and reasonable lines. That the solution of the problem, 
however, is not to be found in recommendations for the immedi- 
ate removal of commonly regarded hazardous crossings is borne 
out by the fact that 63 per cent of crossing accidents occur where 
the view of the traveler is open and unobstructed and where the 
occurrence of an accident is inexcusable. 

Several years ago competent engineers expressed the belief 
that the average cost of elimination of crossings by separation 
of the grades would approximate $50,000 per crossing. Since 
then theer has been such an advance in the costs of labor and 
material that it is believed that $75,000 per crossing is nearer to 
the average cost of city and rural elimination. In addition the 
railroads musi provide for additional expenditures on account 
of the elevation of tracks, stations, yards, etc., at their expense. 

On the basis of $75,000 per crossing it is readily computed 
that nearly $19,000,000,000 would be required for the general elimi- 
nation of crossings, an amount greater than the preliminary esti- 
mate of the total value of all railroad property made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The amount involved in cross- 
ing elimination is almost equal to the entire resources of all the 
national banks of our country. It is very close to the present 
public debt of the United States. Interest alone would amount 
to $3,000,000 a day 

During the calender year 1920, 336 crossings were eliminated 
on all of our railroads; in 1921, 485, and in 1922, 705, which 
makes a total of 1,526 wiped out in three years. However, in 
the year 1922 alone, 4,560 crossings were added, leaving a net 
increase for the year of 3.855. The elimination of 705 crossings 
in 1922 cost $70,000,000. It was well spent. 

In 1907, before there was definite organized safety effort on 
American railways, 4,534 employees were killed on duty, while 
in 1921 fatalities among railroad employees on duty were only 
1,146, a reduction of almost 74 per cent, notwithstanding the fact 
that many more employees were in actual service in 1921 than in 
the former year. This result was attained by thoughtful con- 
sideration of the causes of railway employee accidents by the 
removal of such causes where practicable, by the establishment 
of organizations for safety and by the cultivation of safe practices 
upon the part of the workmen themselves, plus an everlasting 
plugging away at a humane and worthy cause. It is quite within 
the probabilities that those general principles which have been 
helpful in diminishing railroad employee accidents may be ap- 
plicable, with variations and adaptations, to the problem at hand. 


Present Crossings Can Be Made More Safe 


First let us consider the crossing itself. No additional grade 
level crossings over railroad tracks should be created except in 
cases of actual necessity and where no other course seems feasi- 
ble. Highways which cross and recross tracks should be re- 
located so as to parallel the railroad and obviate such unneces- 
sary crossings. Efforts should be made to dispense with grade 
crossings within a reasonable distance of others by making one 
crossing do the work of several. 
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Crossings should be designed and relocated when feasible so 
as to be at right angles to the railroad tracks. They should be 
of even grade, of sufficient width to accommodate the maximum 
travel, without construction defects and free of unnecessary bar- 
riers to view. Highway approaches should be maintained in good 
order, with suitable notice of the existence of railroad tracks, 
and with a complete absence of distracting commercial advertis- 
ing. The physical conditions at railroad crossings should be at 
least fair if not favorable to the motorist. 

Ample notice should be given to the highway traveler of the 
proximity of railroad tracks. In addition to a system of uniform 
standard crossing signs upon the railroad right-of-way, advance 
warning discs should be erected and maintained where desirable, 
about 300 ft. from the crossing. 

The attention of highway commissioners should be directed to 
the system of marking the notice of approach to railroads upon 
the highway itself, as is now practiced in several states, notably 
New York, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Michigan, Washington and West Virginia. About 300 ft. from 
the crossing two parallel white lines one foot wide and five feet 
apart should be painted across the highway at right angles to it. 
Between the parallel lines the letters “R. R.” should be placed. 
The number of railroad tracks to be crossed may also be indi- 
cated. One hundred feet from this marking there should be 
another white line one foot wide at right angles to the highway 
as a secondary notice. At a suitable distance from the railroad 
track there should be placed a barred line three feet wide painted 
similarly to the standard marking upon crossing gates. This last 
barred marking should be parallel to the railroad tracks as an 
indication, day or night, not only of the presence of a danger 
zone, but the angle from which trains may be expected. 

It is a generally accepted fact that a driver usually keeps his 
eyes glued to the road. If the warning sign is upon the road 
itself there is every probability that the driver will observe it 
and conduct himself accordingly. This plan is adapted to all 
modern road construction and entails slight upkeep. Important 
macadam or dirt roads can be designated in the same manner 
by using a concrete slab covering the width of the highway and 
running for a distance of 350 ft. each side of the crossing. 

There are only two objections to this method of marking the 
approach to railroad crossings. (1) Its cost, which is trifling, 
and should be dismissed from serious consideration. Repainting 
twice a year is sufficient on a much traveled highway. (2) That 
snow will blanket it in winter, particularly in our northern zones. 
This is true, but good has been accomplished when the travel 
is greatest. 


Railroads Should Aid All 
Reasonable Protective Measures 


Railroads should conform heartily to all reasonable and prac- 
ticable regulations calculated to increase the safety of travelers, 
employees and those traversing their tracks at highways. Jhere 
should be sincere co-operation with proper authorities to maintain 
railroad property and equipment in good order at crossings and 
approaches. Manual and mechanical safeguards at crossings should 
be efficient and suitably maintained. Consideration should be 
given to those devices which will assure maximum safety rather 
than be dependent upon the faltering human element. There 
should be no unnecessary blocking of crossings nor should cars 
be left on sidings close to crossings when this can be avoided. 

Ample audible warnings by whistle and bell should be given 
of the approach of trains. The law of each state should be 
strictly adhered to in this respect. Crossing attendants should be 
active, mentally alert and imbued with their responsibilities. The 
vesting of such attendants with police power might well be con- 
sidered. Drivers are more fearful of a summons than of probable 
danger. P 

The construction of the automobile has reached a high state 
of development. Every car should be equipped with clear vision 
for the driver in three directions—forward, right and left. The 
right and left vision should be improved to afford a greater 
range of observation of acute angle crossings. The brakes should 
be more than equal to any emergency. Periodic brake tests and 
examinations should be obligatory. A red light should never b 
displayed except as an imperative order to stop. Some other color 
should be substituted for the rear lights of cars. 

Standards of physical, mental and temperamental qualifications 
for drivers should be established and the unfit weeded out. The 
right to drive any motor vehicle upon a public highway should 
depend solely upon the driver’s possession of a license issued 
under strict regulations and revokable for cause. Cause should 
include incompetency, recklessness, repeated violation of safet) 
regulations, intoxication, etc. It should be the duty of every 
owner, driver and insurance carrier of every automobile in- 
volved in an accident causing personal injury to report the ful! 
details thereof to designated state officials for the purpose of af- 
fording opportunity for further investigation and to act as 
check-up on the driver’s proficiency and regard for public safety. 
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May 10, 1924 


Drivers Should Take Reasonable Precautions 


A system of standard uniform signs and other indications of 
the existence of railroad crossings having been established and 
the burden of warning of the approach of trains resting upon the 
railroad, definite rules should be formulated and enforced for the 
conduct of the traveler upon the highway. It is not enough that 
the driver of a car be required to act in an ordinarily prudent 
manner, but because of the possibility of disastrous results of his 
indiscretion he should be required to exercise the highest degree 
of care in the operation of his car and be charged with pro- 
portionate moral and legal responsibility. When, by statute or 
order of proper authority, he is commanded to bring his car to 
a full stop before passing over railroad tracks, non-observance 
should result in prompt penalty and in case of accident should 
be evidence of negligence. Five states have definite and arbi- 
trary stop laws—Montana, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Mississippi. 

At all other crossings it should be compulsory for every driver, 
under penalty of negligence, to have his car in such control 30 
to 50 ft. from a railroad crossing that the car can be brought 
to a complete stop in its own length if necessary. The observ- 
ance of such a rule need not retard highway travel nor would 
it be a serious burden upon the traveler. It would prevent a 
high percentage of automobile crossing accidents. 

Railroad and utilities commissioners and similar bodies should 
be clothed with full authority to regulate the operation of motor 
driven vehicles for hire, freight and passenger. This includes 
public and school busses, and also cars containing explosives or 
highly inflammable products. They should require the stopping 
of such vehicles before reaching railroad crossings. Sixteen 
states have such powers and exercise them. The other 32 states 
should be likewise empowered. Investigation of crossing acci- 
dents involving highway carriers for hire should be within the 
province of such commissions. Power to impound the vehicle 
and suspend the license of a negligent driver should rest with the 
commission. Consideration should be given to police enforce- 
ment of traffic regulations at railroad crossings. It is just as 
much and as great a public duty to protect at the railroad as at 
dangerous street intersections. 


Standard Uniform Rules of the Road 


N. H. Loomis, general solicitor of the Union Pacific, spoke 
on “Standard Uniform Rules of the Road.” He described 
laws governing the use of highways and suggested remedies 
in the enforcement of such laws which would reduce casual- 
ties. An abstract of his paper follows: 


The most important law of the road in relation to railroad 
crossings is the one which requires all travelers to “stop, look 
and listen” before going upon a railroad track. In most of the 
states the law with respect to stopping, looking and listening is 
a common law rule which is enforced in personal injury cases. 
It is variously interpreted in the different states, but its violation 
is not equivalent to the breach of a positive legislative enact- 
ment. If it were embodied in a statute declaring its violation 
to be a misdemeanor with a reasonable penalty attached it would 
be given greater consideration by the public and would be 
much easier to enforce. Several states have statutory regula- 
tions of this nature. In Illinois, Montana, North Carolina, Tenn- 
essee and Virginia there are statutes with various exceptions 
requiring all motor vehicles to come to a full stop before cross- 
ing a railroad track. In California, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Washington there are statutes requiring 
motor busses and carrier cars to come to a full stop before 
crossing railroad tracks. These statutes and regulations recog- 
nize the principle involved, and argue most convincingly for 
positive statutory enactments in all of the states, making it a 
misdemeanor for all vehicles, whether used for purely private 
purposes or for carrying passengers, to enter upon a railroad 
crossing without first coming to a full stop. 


Suggested Legislation 


It is also highly desirable that the laws should be as uniform 

possible and I would suggest as a reasonable form to use, 
the following: 

Section 1: Every person operating a motor vehicle upon a 
public road shall immediately, before crossing any railroad track 

grade, other than a crossing at which there is a gate or 
vatchman, bring said vehicle to a complete stop at least 50 
feet from the nearest rail of said track, and carefully look in 
th directions for approaching trains before crossing said rail- 
ad track. 
Section 2: 


Every person violating the provisions of the pre- 


ding section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
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upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not less than 
Five Dollars nor more than $25, or shall be imprisoned in the 
county jail for a period not exceeding 30 days, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

An immense sum of money will be required to comply with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s plans for train control. 
It has been conservatively estimated at $200,000,000 for equip- 
ping 141 divisions in the United States. This amount could un- 
doubtedly be invested to much greater advantage if invested in 
the elimination of the most dangerous grade crossings and in 
devices for the protection of grade crossings which cannot be 
eliminated. 


Expenditure Must Be Kept Within Limits 


The protection afforded by crossing gates, automatic visual 
and audible signals and crossing watchmen is obvious and should 
be utilized at dangerous crossings; but the matter of expense 
cannot be lost sight of. Railroads are a necessary public utility 
and there is a limit to the operating expenses which they can be 
forced to incur. This is especially important when we consider 
the urgent demand for lower rates. It adds emphasis to the 
thought that the public should share in the expense of these 
safety devices and that the railroads should not be left to bear 
them alone. That states and municipalities have ample power 
to require the use of protective devices cannot be questioned, 
although the extravagant use of the power might be controlled 
by the courts as an unreasonable burden upon interstate com- 
merce. 

The difficulty of persuading drivers to stop, look and listen 
leads one to think that it may be practicable to use devices 
that will compel drivers to slow down, I have in mind a plan 
suggested by the use of little circular parks placed at the inter- 
section of all streets in a certain part of Topeka, Kan. They 
were put there intentionally to prevent fast driving. Drivers 
were not very fond of the obstruction but it served the purpose 
and fast driving at the street intersections is impossible. Under 
the plan I have in mind the highway could be divided at rail- 
road crossings, a stop sign placed in the center of the highway 
at the point where the road divides, and the two forks of the 
road so curved that slow speed would be necessary. 


From the Viewpoint of 
a State Commissioner 


Frank Milholland, president of the North Dakota Board 
of Railroad Commissioners, spoke on “The Prevention of 
Accidents at Grade Crossings.” He touched upon grade 
crossing elimination, and protection and the education of the 
public and urged an active campaign to reduce casualties. An 
abstract of his paper follows: 


While all grade crossings are potentially dangerous, and are 
so recognized, little systematic work has been done to eliminate 
them and I am constrained to say that in some instances certain 
railroads have vigorously opposed crossing elimination on heavily 
traveled highways where separation of grades was not only 
feasible but afforded the only adequate remedy. That the rail- 
roads owe a duty to the public to make crossings as safe as 
possible will not be questioned. Laws have been passed in many 
states requiring warning signs to be erected and maintained on 
the highways. Unfortunately the warning signs are not uni- 
form and this is one thing which should be corrected. Bell 
signals, wig-wag signals and various other warning signs are 
now in use in all parts of the country, but no warning sign has 
ever been invented which will entirely eliminate accidents at 
railroad grade crossings because of the tendency of careless 
drivers of automobiles to disregard warning signs. We must 
inevitably come to the conclusion that while warning signs are 
a factor in preventing accidents, some other means must be 
suggested that will bring to the attention of the public the ne- 
cessity of exercising care at railroad grade crossings. 

It is the earnest desire of all to protect life. Following a 
serious accident, there is always activity on the part of the 
public to prevent a recurrence. Naturally the first remedy sug- 
gested, and really the only positive one which springs into the 
mind, is the elimination of crossings by separation of grades. 
Undoubtedly there are many cases where this can be done, but 
generally speaking it is not practical because in this country 
there are approximately a quarter of a million crossings with 
highways at grade. 


Education of Public Essential 


In analyzing the situation, after a study extending over a 
period of several years, we have formed the opinion that the 
ultimate solution of the crossing problem lies in educating the 
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public to the necessity of exercising care. Our task, then, briefly 
stated, is to enlist every citizen in a safety organization. This 
is to say, we must start with the child in the school and instill 
into his or her mind the danger of crossing tracks without first 
determining whether it is safe. The next move is to enlist the 
owners and prospective owners of cars. This can be accom- 
plished by means of wide publicity. 

Already we have a vast array of workers organized and 
ready for action, including the state railway and utilities com- 
missions, the state highway commissions and the railroad or- 
ganizations. With a little effort, we can obtain the help of the 
school children. Teachers in public schools, without any loss of 
time from regular work, may greatly assist in the campaign 
by making it a point to present to the children some material 
to be found upon this subject. Boy scout organizations may be 
utilized with splendid results. The automobile licensing depart- 
ments of every state should be furnished with literature which 
will give it a wide circulation. Organizations which employ a 
large number of drivers may be induced to follow the splendid 
example set by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. Every 
driver of a motor vehicle belonging to this company signs a 
pledge to stop at all railroad crossings. 


Uniformity of Crossing Protection 


C. L. Bardo, general manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and chairman of the Committee on Grade 
Crossing Protection and Trespassing of the American Rail- 
way Association, spoke on “What Has Been and is to be 
Accomplished Establishing Uniformity of Crossing Pro- 
tection.” He referred to the elimination of grade crossings, 
the rule of signs in different states, the qualifications of 
drivers, the standardization of life and made a number of 
suggestions for the conference to consider. An abstract of 
his paper follows: 

We find ourselves at the present time in a situation where 
numerous activities are devoted to the prevention of accidents. 
The various states have passed laws providing for protection or 
establishing commissions which are given authority to compel 
the railroads to take action which they deem necessary. The 
railroads themselves, individually and collectively, are devot- 
ing their efforts, first, to carrying out their own responsibilities 
and secondly, to urge in every possible way upon the public the 
necessity of cooperating in these efforts to reduce accidents. In 
addition, we have other semi-public bodies and groups of citi- 
zens who, in conference, meetings, and through the press, are 
urging upon the general public its responsibility, and again, we 
have the activities of the automobile associations. Possibly, the 
greatest difficulty in the situation as it exists today is the di- 
versity of these efforts. While all of these activities are pointed 
in one way or another to the same end, the methods are entirely 
different and result frequently in confusion. A great step for- 
ward could be taken if, through the co-operation of these nu- 
merous activities, standardization of methods and practice could 
be obtained. The laws of seven states provide that there shall 
be a warning sign with words “Railroad Crossing”: two states, 
“State Law. Stop”; one state, the words “R.R. Crossing”; 
three states “Railroad Crossing—Look Out for the Cars While 
the Bell Rings or the Whistle Sounds”: one state “Railroad 
Crossing—Look out for the Locomotives”; one state “Railroad 
Crossing—Stop, Look and Listen”; four states “Look Out for 
the Cars”; one state “Look Out for the Locomotive”; one state 
“Look Out for the Cars When You Hear the Whistle or Bell” 
one state “Main Line—Danger—Stop”; one state “Danger,” 
while six states provide that there should be a sign of some sort 
with large or distinct letters or with red letters. In 16 states 
the law provides for state commissions which shall have authority 
to prescribe the character of warning signs, while in five states 
there is no law or commission authority. In the efforts to pro- 
vide for a warning indication placed 300 ft. or more in advance 
of the crossing, laws have been passed in five states, these laws 
being very nearly uniform. 

It is generally recégnized that under any reasonable form of 
regulation the operation of trains and vehicles on the highway at 
railroad grade crossings can be conducted with absolute safety. 
It simply requires that there be recognition given to the fact 
that the railroad train has the right of way; that it is imprac- 
ticable to stop these trains at grade crossings, and that a rea- 
sonable degree of care and caution on the part of the user of the 
highway will enable him completely to escape danger of collision 
or accident and to eliminate entirely the growing casuality list 
which greatly discredits the intelligence and ability of the Ameri- 
ican public to regulate itself. 

In our principal cities substantial recognition has been given 
to the control of traffic on the streets by the utilization of vari- 
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colored lights accompanied in some instances by officers on_ the 
ground, but in many instances, only by the lights themselves 


The regulation of traffic on the highways in this manner is, after 


all, simple, comparatively cheap, reliable and efficient. We be- 
lieve that the wig-wag or two red lights, horizontally arranged, 
alternately flashing, visible to the man on the highway both day 
and night, represent the most effective means available for 
warning travelers on the highway of the approach of trains. 

The railroads respectfully submit the following suggestions 
for the consideration of this conference: 

(a)—The adoption by this conference of the appliances now 
recognized by the American Railway Association and adopted as 
standard, and that every effort be made to have the necessary 
legislation enacted in the several states pursuant thereto. 

(b)—That every effort be made to restrict the number of 
grade crossings annually opened and confine the opening of new 
crossings only to such cases where real public necessity exists. 

(c)—That there be uniform laws in all states requiring that 
all highway accidents, at least all grade crossing accidents, in- 
volving motor cars or other vehicles on the highway be re- 
ported to suitable state officers, the accident investigated, cause 
definitely located, and such disciplinary action taken or penalties 
imposed as may be necessary. 

(d)—It is our belief that the plan in effect in many states of 
imposing discipline in the way of nominal fines for serious vio- 
lations of the rules of the road does not have the desired effect, 
and basing our view upon observations of the rules and experi- 
ence of the United States steamboat service, we believe the plan 
followed where pilots or engineers have their licenses suspended 
for definite periods of time for violation of steamboat laws or 
for responsibility in accidents; or the plan followed in railroad 
service, where railroad employees are suspended from duty for 
infractions of the rules, represent the most satisfactory form of 
punishment. We understand that in some sections of the United 
States a most effective corrective plan has been found by im- 
pounding the vehicle responsible for accident for varying periods 
of time. A combination of these two methods may, in the final 
analysis, be what is required to accomplish the desired result. 

(e)—We desire to submit for your consideration, although it 
may at first blush appear somewhat radical, another suggestion 
which we feel will appeal to your sense of fairness. The rail- 
roads each year are being taxed enormous amounts, a proportion 
of which is devoted to the construction and maintenance of a 
right of way for competitors operating for profit. We refer to 
the use of taxes collected from the railroads for the construc- 
tion of new and the maintenance of old highways. We are not 
attempting to evade taxes of this nature, but believe that a pro- 
portion of the amounts so collected from us should be devoted 
to purposes from which the railroads will derive some benefit. 
We therefore suggest that that proportion of the taxes devoted 
to the construction and maintenance of highways which are 
used primarily by motor trucks and competitors of the *rail- 
roads, be set aside in a special fund, to be used only to assist 
in the cost of the elimination of highway grade crossings. It is 
estimated that this will create a fund in the states amounting to 
approximately $75,000,000 per annum. You will note this is 
seven times the total amount which has been spent by the 1923 
railroads mentioned, plus state and local authorities, in the 
elimination of crossings each year during the last ten years. 

(f)—We recommend the discontinuance of the use of the red 
lignt as a marker on the rear of automobiles and that some other 
color be substituted. 

(g)—That careful attention and consideration be given at all 
times to improving the line of sight in both directions at highway- 
railroad grade crossings. 


Other Addresses 


Others addressing the meeting of the conference were 
George M. Graham of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; William McAndrews, superintendent of schools 
of Chicago; Lew R. Palmer of the National Safety Council 
and Homer D. Howard, locomotive engineer of the Illinois 
Central. Mr. Howard described the feelings of a locomotive 
engineman while driving his train with the thought that 
some reckless driver may at any moment dash in front of 
him. He requested his audience to imagine themselves en 
gineers and firemen on a trip of the Panama Limited from 
Champaign, IIl., to Centralia, and described in detail the 
thrills accompanying such a trip when circumstances caused 
the train to lose one hour. The human appeal in Mr. How- 
ard’s address was so great that it was suggested that his 
speech be broadcast by radio; and a representative of Stati: 
KYW, Chicago, agreed to arrange for this from that statio: 
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Central of Georgia Spectacular Traftic Increase 


Revenue Ton-Miles in 1923 Exceed Those of 1922 by 
28 Per Cent and Those of 1920 by 26 Per Cent 


December 31, 1923, the largest net after fixed charges 
for any year in its history. Its corporate net income 
available for dividends amounted to $3,656,354. This com- 
pared with $2,065,812 in 1922. The best year in the com- 
pany’s history previous to 1923 was 1916, in which year net 
after charges amounted to $2,649,651. Central of Georgia 
dividends—all of which accrue to the Illinois Central— 
amounted in 1923 to 5 per cent on the company’s $5,000,000 
common stock, or $250,000, and to 6 per cent on the $15,- 
000,000 cumulative preferred stock, or $900,000, making total 
dividend payments of $1,150,000. The dividends were 
earned, therefore, more than three times over. 
All of the outstanding stock of the Central of Georgia is 
owned by the Illinois Central. The Central of Georgia is, 
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in effect, an extension of the Illinois Central into the South- 
east, which means, in last analysis, that the territory which 
the Central of Georgia serves is favored with the like excel- 
lent railway service that shippers on the Illinois Central re- 
ceive. The Illinois Central has had control of the Central 
of Georgia since 1909, when the $5,000,000 common stock 
was purchased from E. H. Harriman for $3,474,279. The 
$15,000,000 cumulative preferred was issued in 1912. It 
was purchased by the Illinois Central at par and the proceeds 
used to pay off three issues of income bonds concerning the 
interest rates of which there had been considerable litigation. 


Cumulative Preferred Retired 


On December 1, 1923, the Central of Georgia received 
authority from the state of Georgia and shortly thereafter 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to ex- 
change its preferred stock for common stock on a par basis. 
As a result the preferred has since been retired and common 
stock issued in its place. The common stock outstanding at 
present, therefore, totals $20,000,000. The reason given for 
desiring to retire the preferred stock was that the purposes 
for the creation of the preferred issue had ceased to exist. 
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The point was also made that to have a single issue of stock 
would promote simplicity in accounting and that, generally 
speaking, common stock is more desirable than cumulative 
preferred. As of December 31, 1923, the Central of Georgia 
had outstanding $20,000,000 common stock and $49,156,110 
long term debt. Of the latter, $4,354,000 was in the form of 
equipment obligations, these having increased during the 
year in the amount of $2,744,000, due to large acquisitions 
of new equipment. As of December 31, 1923, also the com- 
pany had a corporate surplus of $10,682,423, which amount 
was $2,252,414 greater than at the end of 1922. 

The principal reason that the Central of Georgia had net 
corporate income as large as it was in 1922 was the receipt of 
an extra dividend from the Ocean Steamship Company. This 
company operates ships from Savannah, Ga., to New York 
and Boston. All of its $1,999,000 capital stock and in addi- 
tion $500,000 certificates of indebtedness are owned by the 
Central of Georgia. The Steamship Company normally pays 
16 per cent dividends or approximately $319,800. In 1920, 
the railroad corporate net was assisted by an extra dividend 
of 40 per cent. In 1923, there was an extra dividend of 100 
per cent, making total dividends received by the Central of 
Georgia from the Ocean Steamship Company $2,318,840. 
Total non-operating income in 1923 amounted to $2,867,- 
590, as compared with $807,761 in 1922, an increase of 
$2,059,829. 


Largest Business in History 


In 1923, the Central of Georgia carried the largest business 
in its history. The increase in traffic volume was so large as 
to be actually spectacular. The revenue ton-miles exceeded 
by 28 per cent the total for 1922, which in itself was one of 
the best years in Central of Georgia history. The best year 
previous to 1923 from the standpoint of traffic handled was 
1920. Revenue tons carried in 1923 exceeded those of 1920 
by 12 per cent; revenue ton-miles by no less than 26 per cent. 
The great increase in traffic volume was not, however, carried 
into net operating income. Expenses—particularly expenses 
for maintenance of equipment—increased out of proportion 
to the increase in revenues. Net railway operating income for 
1923 was $3,944,371. This compared with $4,392,084 in 
1922, so that in 1923, as compared with 1922, there was a 
decrease of 10.1 per cent. Notwithstanding this decrease, 
however, net operating income in 1923 was equivalent to 
about 116 per cent of the property’s standard return for 
operations during federal control—or the average net operat- 
ing income for the three years ended June 30, 1917. Further- 
more, except for 1922, it was the best for any year since the 
beginning of federal control. 

The Central of Georgia carries a diversified traffic. In 
1923 products of agriculture constituted 12 per cent of the 
road’s total revenue tonnage; products of animals, 1 per cent; 
products of mines, 32 per cent (bituminous coal, 24 per 
cent); products of forests, 23 per cent; manufactures, 24 
per cent, and l.c.l., 8 per cent. The largest single items 
under manufactures was fertilizer and fertilizer materials, 
which together constituted 6.6 per cent of the total revenue 
tonnage. Central of Georgia revenue tons in 1923 amounted 
to 8,420,264, an increase of 26 per cent over 1922. It is in- 
teresting to see in what groups this unusually large increase 
took place. It is found to be in the mines, forests, and manu- 
factures groups. There was an increase of 321% per cent in 


products of mines; bituminous coal, the predominating por- 
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tion of this group, increased 29 per cent. The tonnage of 
products of forests increased no less than 50 per cent, where- 
as in 1922, products of forests gave the road 1,284,516 rev- 
enue tons of freight or 19.22 per cent of its total tonnage; in 
1923 this group included 1,932,958 tons or 22.96 per cent of 
the total. The increase in tonnage of manufactures, 1923 
over 1922, was 22% per cent. A characteristic of railway 
operations generally in 1923, was the fact that the average 
haul on freight handled was generally less than in various 
preceding years. For the Class I roads as a whole, the aver- 
age haul reported in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
figure of “miles per revenue ton per road” was 178.86 as 
compared with 186.45 for 1922. The Central of Georgia 
average did not move with the average for all roads; its adver- 
age haul on revenue freight in 1923 was 193 miles, as com- 
pared with 189 in 1922, with 171 in 1920, and with lesser 
figures in years preceding. 
Revenues and Expenses 

Central of Georgia freight revenues in 1923 totaled 
$18,040,943, an increase of 13.51 per cent over 1922. This 
relatively small increase as compared with the increase in rev- 
enue ton-miles of 28 per cent is explained by the decreased 
revenue received per ton per mile which in 1923 was but 
1.11 cents as compared with 1.25 cents in 1922. 

Total revenues in 1923, were $26,198,846, an increase of 
$2,912,110 over 1922, or 12.51 per cent. Total operating 
expenses were $21,138,070, an increase of $3,196,674. Thus, 
whereas there was an increase of 12.51 per cent in operating 
revenues, there an increase of no less than 17.82 per 
cent in operating expenses. The result was a decrease in net 
revenue from railway operations amounting to $284,505. ‘The 
Central of Georgia reports a credit per diem balance. In 
1923 this amounted to $208,069 or $200,560 less than in 
1922. As previously noted, net operating income was 10.1 


was 


per cent less in 1923 than in 1922, the actual decrease being 


$447,713. 

The manner in which the marked increase in operating 
expenses occurred is interesting although unfortunately not 
adequately explained in the recently issued annual report. 
The total increase was $3,196,674 or 17.82 per cent. There 
was an increase of $431,125, or 14.45 per cent in maintenance 
of way; of $1,372,890, or 15.56 per cent in transportation. 
There was also an increase of $1,216,186—27.71 per cent— 
in maintenance of equipment. This increase is explained in 
the annual report as being “due to a more extensive main- 
tenance program and increase in wage during the year.” The 
in traffic must have been, of course, an im- 
portant factor. The chief interest in the situation lies in 
comparison with other roads. Thus, the Class I railroads as 
a whole spent 17.1 per cent more money for maintenance of 
equipment in 1923 than in 1922, but as a result they effected 
a marked improvement in their equipment condition. This 
improvement was reflected in the Car Service Division figures 
of equipment condition by a decrease in the per cent of loco- 
motives held for repairs requiring over 24 hours from 21.1 
on January 1, 1923, to but 14.6 on January 1, 1924, and by 
a. decrease in bad order cars during the year from 9.5 per 
cent on January 1, 1923, to 6.5 per cent on January 1, 1924. 

The Central of Georgia had no such condition to remedy. 
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Its equipment was in such good condition that on January 1, 
1923, it reported but 9.7 per cent of its locomotives held for 
repairs requiring over 24 hours and but 4.9 per cent of its 
cars in bad order, and this condition it has since maintained. 
The figures of car and locomotive condition as reported to 
and by the Car Service Division have certain recognized limi- 
tations. There can be little question, notwithstanding, of the 
good condition of Central of Georgia equipment throughout 
the entire year. The reason for this conclusion is that what- 
ever limitations may lie in the figures, a poor condition could 
not possibly be reflected in such good figures nor with a poor 
equipment condition could the Central of Georgia have han- 
dled such an increased traffic as it was called upon to move. 
The conclusion seems to follow that at present Central of 
Georgia cars and locomotives must be in extremely good shape 
and that decreased expenses for maintenance of equipment 
may be expected for 1924. The maintenance of equipment 
expenses in 1923 totaled $5,605,847 or 21.4 per cent 
of operating revenues. In 1922 they totaled $4,389,661 or 
18.85 per cent of operating revenues. Of the increase of 
$1,216,186 as between the two years, $600,736 was in the 
primary account of locomotive repairs, which item increased 
39 per cent and $431,694 in freight car repairs which in- 
creased 30 per cent. 


Additions and Betterments 


Additions and betterments on the Central of Georgia in 
1923, totaled $4,610,004, divided $977,713 for roadway and 
structures and $3,632,291 for equipment. The 1923 ex- 
penditures as a whole were considerably more than twice 
those of any preceding year. The 1923 expenditures for 
“road” however, were less than in 1921. The expenditures 
for equipment were, however, no less than 3% times those 
of the best previous year—1919—during which year the 
standard equipment allocated by the Railroad Administration 
was taken into the accounts. Acquisitions in 1923 included 
10 new Mountain and 10 new Mikado locomotives and 8 
Mikados rebuilt from Consolidation locomotives which had 
been retired in 1922. At the end of the year the Central of 
Georgia owned 298 locomotives. This was 28 more than at 
the beginning of the year and there was an increase of 1,335,- 
424 lb. of tractive effort. During 1923, also, the Central of 
Georgia acquired 6 steel passenger train cars, and the follow- 
ing freight train cars: 500 ventilated box; 300 hopper, 200 
gondola; 100 stock; 100 flat and 20 caboose cars. The sum 
of $42,982 was spent for application of superheaters, valve 
gears, piston valves and other improvements to locomotives 
and $14,716 for reinforcement of draft gears and other 
additions and betterments to freight cars. 


First Quarter of 1924 


The Central of Georgia continues to handle a heavy 
volume of traffic. For the first quarter of 1924, total operat- 
ing revenues exceeded those of the first quarter of 1923 and 
revenues in March, 1924, exceeded those of March, 1923. 
The figures show gross for the quarter amounting to 
$6,839,428 as compared with $6,796,167 in the first quarter 
of 1922. Net operating income, or net after equipment and 
joint facility rents for the quarter, was $1,252,474 as com- 
pared with $1,246,585 for the first three months of 1923. 
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CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RESULTS, 


1913 TO 1923 


Revenue 


Ton-miles 
per mile 
of road 
451,745 
406,240 
408,723 
472,132 
547,550 
596,247 
515,575 
666,849 
581,452 
658,876 
844,898 


Revenue 

tons 
Mileage carried 
1,924 5,813,399 
1,924 5,239,049 
925 5,011,052 


Average 
haul 
150 
149 
157 
162 
167 
166 
163 
171 
188 
189 
193 


Revenue 

ton-miles 
869,198,000 
781,643,000 
786,420,000 
907.371.000 
,050,608,000 
,143,775,000 
989,023,000 
,283,298,000 
,112,683,000 
,264,422,000 
,622,744,000 


.922 5,600,353 
919 6,273,089 
,918 6,893,225 
918 6,066,408 
914 7,517,302 
914 5,933,886 
,919 ,684,481 
921 ,420,264 


per. 
ton-mile, 


mimwiweoooo: 


Net 
after 
charges 


Total 
operating 
expenses 

$10,642,111 
10,042,701 
8,654,468 
9,281,045 
11,045,849 
16,046,496 
19,289,423 
25,733,367 
20,020,843 
17,941,396 
21,138,070 


Net 
operating 
revenue 
$3,542,829 
2,961,816 
3,599,685 
4,444,098 
4,978,688 
4,646,392 
2,407,088 
—651,079 
2,036,656 
5,345,341 
5,060,776 


Total 
operating 
revenues 

$14,184,940 
13,004,517 
12,254,153 
13,725,144 
16,024,537 
20,692,888 
21,696,511 
25,082,288 
22,057,499 
23,286,737 
26,198,846 


Revenue Revenue 
train 
load 
284 
283 
303 
344 
371 
389 
467 
487 
469 
478 
498 


$1,694,124 
2,649,651 
2,640,628 
1,205,287 
1,282,650 
1,516,707 
—979,814 
2,065,812 
3,656,354 


bo NMNhd tN hoo 
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Hearings on Section 15-a Concluded 


Committee May 


Propose Substitute — Distribution of 


Earnings Suggested 


EARINGS before the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce on the question of repealing section 15-a of the 
interstate commerce act, which were begun on April 

9, were brought to a close on May 5 after Alfred P. Thom, 
general counsel of the Association of Railway Executives, had 
occupied four morning sessions in trying to sandwich a re- 
buttal statement in with a running debate with Senators 
Smith, Gooding and Pittman. Chairman Smith was the only 
member of the committee present at the last session. Also 
Ben B. Cain, general counsel of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, made a statement on May 2 in oppo- 
sition to a repeal of section 15-a. When the hearings were 
started the committee had announced its intention of confining 
them to three days to each side and one for rebuttal by the 
railroads because they were asked to testify first, and in many 
ways the four or five senators who attended indicated a 
desire to speed up the hearing so they could report a bill, but 
they have apparently tried to make up for the comparative 
lack of interest shown in favor of a repeal by keeping up a 
continual argument with the witnesses who did not agree 
with them and the time before the expected adjournment of 
Congress is now very short. 

It is expected that the committee will attempt to draft some 
kind of a substitute for 15-a but apparently the members 
have widely varying ideas of what the substitute should be. 
During the last few sessions their attack was centered largely 
on the recapture clause of the act, on the ground that it 
allows a road fortunate enough to earn over 6 per cent to keep 
half of the excess, because the railroads are not rushing in 
to pay to the government any large sums before the amount 
has been determined, and because it does not appear likely 
that the weak roads will be able to borrow much from the 
fund to be created. Various suggestions were made for ways 
to divide up the revenues of the railroads more evenly. 


$4,000,000,000 of New Money 
With No Additional Return 


Mr. Thom, in arguing against any change in section 15-a 
at this time, said that while he did not agree with all of its 
provisions and while it may not have worked out exactly as 
expected in some respects, it has not yet been sufficiently 
tested to demonstrate in what ways it should be changed and 
to act now would convince the public and possible investors 
in railroad securities that there is no stability in the policy of 
Congress toward the railroads. Confidence in a stable policy, 
he said, is most essential to the credit of the railroads. He 
pointed out that the complete theory of the transportation act 
contemplates consolidations and said that if a number of ap- 
proximately equal systems can be worked out it would be 
possible to have a system of rate-making that would deal with 
the reasonableness of rates themselves rather than with earn- 
ings, except as the earnings of the railroads as a whole might 
indicate an opportunity for general reductions. But, he said, 
the railroads ought to be allowed to have all they can earn 
under reasonable rates because such a policy would inspire 
the initiative and energy that makes for success and low cost 
of transportation. In closing his statement Mr. Thom showed 
that while approximately $4,000,000,000 of new money has 
een put into the railroads since 1916 it has not received a 
penny of additional return because the net operating income 
has always been less than it was in 1916. 

In opening his statement Mr. Thom said that the cardinal 
principles of rate regulation are still in the law but that there 
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is a range of reasonableness of rates and that section 15-a has 
simply to do with the choice of rates within that zone of rea- 
sonableness, the commission being directed to select rates 
which as nearly as may be will produce a fair return, instead 
of those which will merely avoid confiscation. He pointed 
out that 15-a was not responsible for the percentage plan of 
raising rates which was used in 1920 but that that advance 
had followed the precedent set in 1917 and 1918 because 
of the pressure of circumstances. He outlined the efforts of 
the railroad executives since 1914 to have the principle of 
protection and encouragement incorporated in a law that 
had been framed on a repressive and corrective basis, and 
showed how transportation had several times proved inade- 
quate because the lack of railroad credit was slowing up 
development. When Chairman Smith asked whether the 
spirit of restriction and correction was attributable to the 
law itself or to the attitude of the commission or the public 
Mr. Thom said that the resentment born of the long fight for 
regulation had reflected itself and is still reflecting itself to 
some extent in the attitude of the public and of public bodies. 
When the situation had become generally recognized and the 
question of what should be done about it was being discussed 
he had personally favored a statutory declaration that the rail- 
roads should have a fair return that would enable them to 
build up their properties in the public interest and he did not 
favor some features of section 15-a. However, the question of 
repealing them is very different from that involved when they 
were enacted, because 15-a contains a recognition of what was 
essential and its repeal would: amount to a denial of the 
soundness of the fundamental principle, creating a doubt as to 
the policy of Congress which would make it difficult to raise 
capital and might result in a cessation of railroad develop- 
ment. 


Readjustment of Divisions 


Senator Pittman, who had shown great interest during Mr. 
Cain’s testimony in the idea of redistributing railroad earn- 
ings through a readjustment of divisions, asked Mr. Thom if 
it was not the purpose of Congress to assure each railroad a 
fair return, and if that object should not be brought about 
through changes in divisions or by distribution of the re- 
capture fund. Mr. Thom replied that Congress had not 
attempted to go that far but merely to approach that de- 
sideratum by providing for a fair return for the roads as a 
whole and allowing some incentive to efficiency by allowing 
a road to keep half of any excess. “If that is so,” said Sen- 
ator Pittman, “the law is even more vicious than it has 
been represented as being. If it is not the duty of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to readjust earnings promptly, 
instead of letting the big roads make more than a fair return 
while others earn less, then the whole thing is all wrong.” 

Mr. Thom replied that if a policy of taking away from a 
successful road to divide with the less successful were fol- 
lowed the result would be that the successful road would not 
longer be able to attract new capital and soon there would be 
nothing to divide. Senator Pittman insisted that if the earn- 
ings were so divided that each road should earn 6 per cent 
there ought to be no difficulty in raising capital. Mr. Thom 
replied that that might be so if the 6 per cent were assured 
but that if the idea is merely to make rates intended to pro- 
duce such a return they will not always do it. He also said 
that the effect of a change in divisions is not certain because 
the net that a railroad will receive depends on how the traf- 
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fic moves and on its operating efficiency, and that readjust- 
ing the divisions is not an effective way in which to make all 
roads fare alike. 


Stability of Policy 


Senator Smith asked Mr. Thom to discuss the recapture 
clause, saying that people think that any excess represents 
that much above what a reasonable rate should produce and 
that the ways of getting the money back seem very uncertain. 
He asked if that were not a weakness in the law and if there 
were not some way to use the money for the benefit of roads 
that need it and therefore indirectly for the benefit of the 
public “without imposing a burden on traffic.” Mr. Thom 
said he recognized the difficulty but thought that more is 
to be gained by letting the public get the idea that there is a 
stable policy than by attempting to perfect details on the 
basis of insufficient facts. The act contemplates working 
out the problem of the weak roads, he said, by consolidation 
and that can be worked out if railroads are permitted to con- 
solidate voluntarily with the right to condemn, and if they 
are allowed to take in weak roads on a commercial basis of 
valuation instead of an appraisal. 

Mr. Thom showed the results of the improvement in serv- 
ice which followed the transportation program adopted by 
the railroads last April and referred to the improvement in 
their relations with the shippers which has resulted from the 
organization of the shippers’ advisory boards, saying that the 
public and the railroads are now closer together than ever 
before. When senators hear from the shippers, he said, they 
are likely to think it propaganda but as a matter of fact 
there is a changed situation. “All this has been accomplished 
under the transportation act,” he said. “With a helpful 
public policy it is up to the railroads to make good and they 
are doing it. Why disturb it at this time because of some 
theory that things can be made better. The railroads are 
functioning better than ever before. Why change a situation 
that is so satisfactory?” He said that in the faith of fair 
treatment by the government the railroads have been able to 
raise a considerable amount of new capital, increased ef- 
ficiency of operation has made possible some considerable 
reductions in rates without much change in basic costs, and 
if allowed to go on the railroads can do better. 

Referring to the situation of the farmers Mr. Thom said 
that the reduction in prices of farm products began before the 
1920 increase in rates and that the value of farm products 
has since increased by 30 per cent as compared with 1921. 
If rates were reduced one-third the amount would not be 
sufficient to solve the farmer’s problem of low prices and 
high costs of production, he said, showing that the entire 
freight revenue on wheat is only about $120,000,000. If 
this were the cause of the distress, he said, it would be easy 
for the government to relieve the farmer by paying it for him, 
but among all the plans suggested for the relief of the far- 
mer no one has proposed such a plan. 

Replying to Senator Capper’s statement that the time has 
come for the railroads to help the farmer because some of the 
larger roads have become prosperous Mr. Thom showed that 
the Union Pacific and Santa Fe handle less than 50 per cent 
of the traffic of Kansas, instead of 70 to 75 as Senator Capper 
had said, and that if their rates were reduced the result would 
be to ruin the other roads in Kansas most of which are earn- 
ing less than a fair return. At this point, Mr. Thom pointed 
to the cartoon showing a farmer trying to use a wheel from 
a locomotive, all ready to pull a heavy train from an elevator, 
to replace a broken wheel on his farm wagon. The wheel 
would not fit the wagon, he said, but its loss would prevent 
the big train from moving. 

As to the question of supervision of expenses Mr. Thom 
said he deplored that the commission had not selected some 
one from the division having that matter in charge to explain 
to the committee just what the situation is. He said there 
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is no lack of power in the commission and that Congress 
might by a small appropriation provide it with the means for 
keeping a more complete check of railroad expenditures in 
order to satisfy the public mind. However, if the commission 
finds evidence of extravagance, he said the remedy lies in 
its duty to eliminate the amount in arriving at a basis for fix- 
ing rates. 


Representative of Short Line Carriers Heard 


Ben B. Cain, general counsel for the short lines’ associa- 
tion, asked Congress to consider the evil situation which ex- 
isted before the law was passed, when railroad facilities had 
become inadequate and it was necessary either for the govern- 
ment to take them over or find some way by which they could 
be supplied with the credit necessary for development. A 
large part of the problem, he said, was that of the weak roads 
and the short lines were interested in the railroads as a whole 
having adequate earnings and then in some plan of equit- 
able distribution. He mentioned as the four “cornerstones” 
of the structure created by the act, first, provision for suf- 
ficient revenue to sustain the entire transportation system; 
second, the power in the commission to establish through 
routes and joint rates; third, power in the commission to dis- 
tribute the revenues so that the weak lines could get their 
share; fourth, power in the commission to decide what roads 
ought to be abandoned and to prevent the construction of new 
unnecessary mileage, and, he said, the “capstone” of the 
entire structure was the provision for consolidation. The 
recapture clause, he said, is only a temporary emergency meas- 
ure to operate until the rates and earnings can be equitably 
distributed through readjustment of divisions and by con- 
solidation. The New England lines, Mr. Cain said, whose 
bankruptcy would have reacted against the interests of the 
whole country, have not only been preserved but are coming 
back to a healthy condition “largely because of the wholesome 
provisions of the new law.” 

When Chairman Smith asked what he would think of a 
law providing that the rates shall be so fixed that the revenues 
may be prorated equitably among the weaker roads Mr. Cain 
said that provision for that is made in the present law. Sen- 
ator Gooding insisted, as he has been doing throughout ,the 
hearing, that the commission has no information regarding 
divisions, because he had asked for them in vain. Mr. Cain 
replied that he was mistaken, although the commission had 
not done as much about it as it should have. He said that 
if the divisions were handled properly there would be no 
need for recapture. 

Senator Pittman showed much interest in the suggestion 
of redistribution through divisions and asked why more of 
the short lines had not applied for increases. Mr. Cain 
said that many of them cannot afford the expense of making a 
case and that also in some instances if their divisions were 
increased the traffic would be routed another way. Senator 
Pittman said that if they were afraid of the trunk lines and 
for that reason were unable to get justice from the commis- 
sion they might lay their case before the committee with a 
view to changes in the law that would compel the commission 
to act. Mr. Cain replied that they had now been assured that 
the commission was going to do something and that the pres- 
ent law will properly distribute the earnings as fast as the 
commission can get to it. The commission had started with 
some of the larger weak lines and had not yet had time to 
give much consideration to the shorter lines. If left alone, 
he said, the law will work out the situation and when consoli- 
dations are effected “Uncle Sam will give the big road so 
much and tell it to feed its family; the short lines that ought 
to be grouped with it.” Mr. Cain then described the service 
performed by a short line in opening up a new territory and 
originating traffic that is hauled to market over many lines, 
and also the effect on a community thus built up if the road 
cannot earn enough revenue to continue operation. 
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Hearing on Automatic Train Control Order 


Railroads Ask Annulment of Second Order—Stone Says 


Enginemen 


Tc 42 RAILROADS required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order of January 14 to make installa- 
tions of automatic train control (excluding 3 roads 

since exempted) were given an opportunity at a hearing before 
the commission on May 7 to show cause why the order should 
be annulled or modified. A general statement outlining the 
position of the railroads and proposing three regional tests 
on 100 miles of line in each region was made by W. J. 
Harahan, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, as chairman 
of a committee named by the roads, and the contention of the 
roads was reinforced by Warren S. Stone, grand chief engi- 
neer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who testi- 
fied that the engineers are strongly opposed to having their 
responsibility for the handling of a train divided with an 
automatic device. 

At the outset Chairman Hall announced that the entire 
docket developed under the commission’s train control in- 
vestigation would be treated as a part of the record and copies 
of a questionnaire to be filled out by the railroads calling for 
additional information were passed around. When Chair- 
man Hall asked that copies be furnished to all parties in the 
case, F. Hall, general counsel of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, who appeared as chairman of a committee of 
counsel, said he understood that the 42 roads were the only 
parties, and that this was the inception of their day in court, 
as only 49 roads were named in the first order on which the 
previous hearing was held. The chairman indicated some 
surprise at the statement that only 49 roads were named in the 
first order but at the opening of the afternoon session made a 
corrected statement in which he said that the 42 additional 
roads named in the order on January 14, excluding three 
that have been exempted, are the only respondents to this pro- 
ceeding. He asked if there were any objection to the previous 
record being considered a part of the present record. Mr. Hall 
entered a formal objection on behalf of the 42 roads, saying 
they were not willing to be involved in a proceeding in which 
they had no right to appear and in which some inaccurate 
testimony was introduced without opportunity for cross- 
examination, but when the chairman asked if they might not 
be willing to co-operate to save labor he agreed that counsel 
should consider the matter and give their answer later. 

Mr. Harahan’s statement was as follows: 


Statement of W. J. Harahan for the Railroads 


The railroads feel that if the orders of the commission, issued 
June 13, 1922, and January 14, 1924, are insisted upon it will cause 
them to spend money which will not bring about as much safety in 
operation as will be the case if they are allowed to spend this 
money in other directions, and they also feel that much of the 
money which would be so spent would be wasted, because of the 
crude state of the art of train control. In the case of a great 
many individual roads they are utterly unable to determine, in 
view of their financial needs for safety and other imperative pur- 
poses, how they can obtain the money necessary to carry out 
these orders. 

Many railroad technical and executive officers feel quite strongly 
that automatic train control is still in the experimental stage. 
There are none who feel that it has passed what may be known as 
the development stage, and this does not mean the development of 
the smaller niceties or details of operation, but means much 
development of an important nature. Testimony will be given at 
this hearing which will indicate exactly the state of the art as it 
exists today. 

At the hearing which preceded the order of June 13, 1922, much 
testimony was given showing the experimental nature of train 
control at that time, and in the two years which have passed since 
the issuance of the first order there has been an opportunity to 
obtain much information as to some of the devices which have 
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been in use since that time, and interesting testimony will be given 
upon that phase of the situation, showing just what has developed 
to substantiate the earlier testimony. It is the strong opinion 
of railroad executives that the other so-called safety appliances, 
like automatic block signals, air brakes, automatic couplers, etc., 
were much further advanced towards a practical solution when 
on large expansion began than is the case with train control 
today. 

It may be urged by some that the railroads are seeking to place 
money before safety in their attitude on this matter. This is not 
true, but there is a practical feature in the provision of money for 
the various needs in the operation and expansion of the railroads 
that cannot be brushed aside. The situation, in so far as providing 
money for the railroads is concerned, is of course well known 
to the commission. The public, through Congress, required the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to set a valuation upon the 
property of the railroads, and then the commission was authorized 
and directed to determine what should be a reasonable rate of 
return upon the valuation thus determined. The percentage 
determined upon was 534 per cent. It is further the fact that if 
the individual road earns more than 6 per cent upon its valuation 
so determined it must return half of such excess to the govern- 
ment. The people themselves have therefore determined, by setting 
up this method, just how much money the railroads can have for 
net railway operating income. The money so obtained must be 
used by the railroads to pay their fixed charges, to defray certain 
capital charges, which it is deemed good practice to pay for out 
of income and a reasonable dividend if earned. Of course the 
more money a railroad has left after all these requirements are 
met, the more superior its credit standing is and consequently the 
greater its ability to obtain capital for the improvements necessary 
to obtain safe and economical operation and to provide those facil- 
ities necessary for the country’s expansion. All of this is con- 
tingent upon the honest, economical and efficient operation of 
the railroads, as required by the law, which requirement we con- 
tend is being fully complied with. The railroad executive is 
thus confronted with the necessity of applying the money obtained 
from operation, together with that obtained from the judicious 
sale of securities, in that way which will enable him to obtain the 
most productive results. There are many improvements which 
the commission would no doubt like to have made, and which the 
railroads would like to do, but the money is not there to do it, 
so business discrimination in selecting the purposes for which the 
money available is to b: spent has to be used, in order to properly 
expend it. For instance, the railroads would like to eliminate as 
many grade crossings as they possibly can. The number of 
persons killed at grade crossings per annum is many, many times 
the number of passengers and employes whose lives will be saved 
by the use of train control. The railroads cannot eliminate all 
of the grade crossings at once because they cannot obtain the 
money to do so. They can only take the most hazardous ones 
and eliminate them a few at a time with the money that is 
available. 

In this question of safety it is the desire of the railroad execu- 
tives to spend the money along the lines which will produce the 
greatest safety and consequently they do not look with favor upon 
putting vast sums upon a device which is yet in its infancy so 
far as the development of the art in connection with it is concerned. 
They would much prefer to invest an equivalent amount of money 
in automatic block signals, rather than in this undeveloped device. 

What is the purpose of train control when analyzed and stated 
in the most simple words possible to describe it? It is that if 
the engineer, through some lapse, does not apply the brakes when 
confronted with a signal requiring him to do so that this device 
will apply them automatically. In other words, in order to pro- 
duce the situation which brings this device into action, the engi- 
neer could either be asleep, he could be reading, he could have 
fallen dead or he could have other things happen to him. The 
engineers in our service today are men of high character and 
have an intense appreciation of their grave responsibilities. The 
faults above referred to are less frequent than they were years 
ago, because I am sure the men are more alive to their responsibil- 
ity and also because traffic is heavier almost everywhere, and 
when traffic becomes heavier it begets a spirit of alertness on the 
part of the men as compared with lighter traffic. In addition to 
this fact the railroads have generally in the past few years been 
conducting what are known as efficiency tests. These tests are 
designed to be entirely fair to the engineer and, as long as they 
are conducted along fair lines, and along lines which will not 
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tempt men to do something wrong I am sure that the men as a 
whole approve of them, and that they are very effective. The 
results of these tests show very markedly the good record of the 
engineers in obeying signals. In view of the facts as above 
described this device can only come into play through some lapse 
of the engineer, in which he at the same time takes his own life 
in his hands. Does this not show the unquestionable fact that 
automatic train control is designed to protect against most un- 
usual occurrences \utomatic train control will not prevent all 
collisions. On the other hand automatic block signals protect 
against occurrences which are likely to take place any day, any- 
where. They protect against broken rails, open switches, cars 
getting out on the main line, slides on the track and of course they 
protect one train against another when a train passes the point at 
which it is supposed to meet another train and against a train 
which has stopped ahead of it. Is it not reasonable that the 
railroad executives should feel that they should provide as much 
of this character of protection as is possible, before they depart 
into realms of conjecture which the automatic train control has 
presented up to this time? 

Perhaps it may be said that we should have both, but then we 
come back to that same proposition that we cannot have both, 
because the people will not allow us to charge sufficient rates to 
provide this, together with the improvements necessary for the 
country’s expansion. 

Much has been said at one time or another, indicating that it is 
the view of some that railroad executives have not taken the deep 
interest in this train control matter which they should. I feel that 
when the circumstances and conditions surrounding the matter are 
analyzed that they will be fully absolved from such a suspicion. 
The real truth is that very few railroad presidents, I may say 
none, have felt satisfied that any practical thing had been offered 
and this conclusion was arrived at after they had followed the 
situation with a great deal of care and the desire to do whatever 
was advisable, but in consideration of the arguments that I have 
above quoted, that is the question of applying the maximum 
amount of safety for the money which they had to spend, and the 
necessity for taking care of the growing requirements of the 
country’s expanding business, they have felt that the things which 
train control is designed to take care of were of such infrequent 
occurrence that other things, of far greater moment from the 
safety standpoint should be taken care of first. I believe that 
any business man and any member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, finding themselves so situated, would have taken the 
same attitude toward this proposition. I do not like to be appear- 
ing to accentuate the money side of this proposition to too great 
an extent but it is really necessary in order to fully present the 
situation { am sure that train control will cost a far larger 
amount of money than was at first anticipated by the commission. 
Our engineers advise us that it will cost somewhere near the 
following to put in a train control system that may or may not 
carry out the intention for which it is designed. 


Where automatics are ET OR Wino 4 c0bncdetccesonens $3,000 per mile 
Where there are 1 utomatics, to install automatics and 

train mtrol ceceteeseteseenuc i 6,700 “* ™ 
Installation of train control alone, without automatics - 5,000 “ = 


The estimated cost per mile seems to vary but little in any of 
the types of train control as compared with each other, viz: 

he ramp system 

The intermittent induction system, 

The continuous induction system, 

| have heard some well-informed men argue that we are running 
up the cost of automatic train control by attempting entirely too 
elaborate a proposition, and it is suggested that what we should 
do is simply to place a device at a point where a signal is located, 
or find some means whereby the air will be automatically applied 
if the engineer does not do so at the point where he should. We 
cannot carry out the requirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as | understand it, with such an installation as this. 

| believe that it is not known what the effect will be upon the 
control of trains on heavy grades. I am afraid that upon heavy 
grades there will be introduced far greater dangers than are now 
encountered without train control, particularly on railroads han- 
dling very heavy trains, because the question of the exhaustion of 
air will present a real danger. Every engineer has a different 
method of handling the air on his train. Every train requires a 
different method of handling. You cannot substitute a machine 
which will act in the same way as will the human brain and 
human skill 

There is another very serious feature in connection with this 
character of device and it is one that will appeal to anyone who 
has had charge of men for many years, and that is the question 
of taking from the trainmen responsibility of controlling their 
trains and thus putting them in the position of taking chances, 
which they would not take if they knew that the whole responsi- 
bility was upon them. In considering the making of rules and 
putting in safety devices of various kinds this great question ~ 
always ‘before the minds of those so engaged. In other words, i 
the trainmen feel that the brakes are going to be applied nn 
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matically it is likely that they will take chances, and if they will 
take chances of this kind they may take chances in other directions. 

With reference to the question of interchangeability. This is 
another of the untried fields which we are confronted with in 
considering what the results of automatic train control may be. It 
is desirable to have as many devices of automatic train control 
as it is practicable to work out, in order that we may obtain 
competition, and at the same time on account of railroads running 
over each other's tracks, and also because of the fact that we have 
to change locomotives from one part of our line to another very 
frequently, it is very necessary that a device be adopted which 
would allow this to be done. The Transportation Act, as is 
well known, encourages the consolidation of railroads into a 
smaller number of systems. It also quite clearly seeks to encour- 
age the joint use of facilities by railroads, so that the feature of 
interchangeability, in the light of these requirements of the Trans- 
portation Act, becomes an important one. 


Test on 100 Miles in Each of Three Regions Suggested 


The railroads desire to co-operate, however, in working out a 
proper system of train control, notwithstanding the conditions 
above recited, but they feel most emphatically that it is not neces- 
sary to equip 16,000 miles of railroad, as is provided for in the 
two orders of the commission, to make the proper development of 
this art. To equip 16,000 miles of railroad with train control 
and automatic blocks will require the expenditure of perhaps 
$102,000,000, at least calculation. We submit, just as strongly 
as we know how, that this is too much of an expenditure for 
the purpose of providing against the occasional accidents that may 
occur and which are getting less and less every day as is shown 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s own reports because we 
feel that for the same money a much greater amount of safety can 
be had as shown in detail above, and which would also add to the 
capacity of the railroads. Automatic train control, in its present 
stage decreases the capacity of railroads by the introduction of 
unnecessary stoppages, running slowly, etc., as compared with 
present practices. It is earnestly suggested that train control can 
be worked up to a sufficient stage of development if, instead of 
the colossal trial which has been ordered by the commission there 
be selected a certain number of miles in each region, that is: 
Eastern Region, Southern Region, Western Region, for the pur- 
pose of trying these signals out under all conditions of density of 
traffic, heavy grades, weather and all the other factors necessary 
to be overcome in the solution of this subject. It is thought that 
100 miles in each region, located on various railroads and in places 
where the most severe tests could be had, would be adequate. 

If the above suggestion is carried out this will mean 300 miles 
of automatic train control, costing the railroads over $2,000,000. 
It is submitted that this amount of mileage of train control should 
be enough to insure the working out of the problem to a success- 
ful conclusion. It would be the thought that if the commissioy 
would countenance experiments of the character above suggested 
that those railroads who have not yet made their contracts for 
train control would hold any further action in abeyance and those 
who had made contracts would not proceed unless required to 
do so by such contracts or they so desired. 

There should be a minimum traffic, below which railroads should 
not be required to equip their lines with these devices, and experi- 
ments should be had so as to determine whether a simple device 
can be obtained with which such railroads could equip themselves. 
On many lines of light traffic it would cost them a large propor- 
tion of the original cost of their lines if they had to equip them 
with the devices known today. 

There are certain changes desirable in the specifications which 
the signal engineers and operating officers consider quite necessary, 
and tg will be explained by them in their testimony. 

The C. & O. railroad, of which I am the executive head, has 
mies very interesting tests on its lines with reference to the 
question of automatic train control. The C. & O. has probably 
spent more money proportionately than any railroad in the coun- 
try. I feel, therefore that our testimony should be given the 
added weight which actual experience entitles jt to. The C. & O. 
has been experimenting with automatic train control < whe 1916— 
eight years. It has what is known as the ramp device. It now 
has 61 miles of this device in operation, 21 miles east of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., and 40 miles west of that point. The device has been 
designed, redesigned and then designed again, but we do not by 
any means regard it as being perfect today. There are many un- 
desirable features in this system. It has been the strong desire of 
the C. & O., to develop a train control system and it has spent for 
purposes of dev elopment, including the cost of the apparatus, over 
$8,000 per mile; yet in spite of this record of eight years endeavor 
this company must yet admit it does not possess an automatic 
train control system which satisfies it. It does not meet the I. 
C. C. requirements. Our experience is such that we feel that we 
could not operate this train control with cab signals, without way- 
side signals, as our experience does not indicate that such a sys- 
tem would be reliable. 

Another situation now presents itself, which gives the C. & O. 
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much concern; that is the commission, in its first order, required 
the installation of train control on 49 railroads. So far as we can 
ascertain every one of the 49 railroads which has decided upon 
the system which it desires to experiment with has determined to 
make its experiments with the induction type, either inter- 
mittent or continuous, the only railroads going ahead with the 
ramp type being the three roads which had been experimenting 
with it before the commission’s order. The induction type is not 
interchangeable with the ramp type. 2 

The C. & O. desires to run engines on its passenger trains from 
Clifton Forge, Va. to Washington, D. C. Under the situation as 
it now exists this would mean that if we continued to equip our 
line with the ramp device we would start at Clifton Forge with 
the a. c. ramp device. This would be for a distance of 96 miles 
on the C. & O., Clifton Forge division. At Charlottesville we 
would encounter the Richmond division d. c. installation, which is 
not interchangeable with our own a. c. installation west of Char- 
lottesville. This would mean that we would have to change our 
d. c. system east of Charlottesville to a. c. or vice versa. From 
Orange, Va., we use the Southern’s tracks to Alexandria. The 
Southern has been discussing the installation of an intermittent 
induction system, which would not be interchangeable with our 
ramp type. At Alexandria we would encounter the tracks of the 
R. F. & P., which we understand is figuring on the Union Switch 
& Signal Company's continuous induction type. We would then 
use the tracks of the Pennsylvania for a short distance, who have 
one installation of the Union Switch & Signal Company on their 
Lewistown line, which they are experimenting with and would 
perhaps use on this line. We would then encounter the Washing- 
ton Terminal Company’s tracks, who I understand have not yet 
adopted any device, as they are not included in the order. This 
is a very striking exemplification of the necessity for interchange- 
ability. You can also see the predicament in which the C. & O. 
is placed in going ahead with its future train control plans. These 
instances are not related for the purpose of blocking and obstruct- 
ing train control, but are merely designed to show the real facts 
with reference to the situation. The question, so far as the C. & 
QO. is concerned, then presents itself as to whether or not the 
induction system is so far advanced as to warrant our going into 
it. We do not believe it is, which vividly shows the uncertain 
feature of the whole proposition. 

For the year ended March, 1924, the average number of 
operations to each failure was about 2,654, whereas the average 
number of operations per failure of automatic block signals in 
that same territory was 16,891. The signal engineers advise that 
there are many roads who have obtained at least twice as many 
operations per failure for the automatic blocx signals as above 
shown, but even 2,654 affords a very important’ relation to 16,891, 
that is it shows over six times as many operations per failure with 
the automatic block as it does with the automatic train control. 
The false clear indications show about four times as many with 
the train control as with the automatic block. 

It cannot but be patent to everyone that a device requiring con- 
tact, with very heavy pressure, between a moving device on the 
engine and a stationary device on the track, must result in the 
setting up of tremendous stresses. During the period which | 
have above alluded to there were seven cases of striking obstruc- 
tions and ten cases of shoe broken off. Any one of these might 
have caused an accident of a serious nature. Detailed testimony 
as to the operation of train control systems in relation to com- 
parison with other safety devices will be given at this hearing. 

Commissioner Potter asked what assurance the commis- 
sion would have that there would be any change in the policy 
of the railroads if it should decide that more lives could be 
saved by a given expenditure for elimination of grade cross- 
ings or installation of block signals rather than for train con- 
trol. Mr. Harahan said that the roads would do all they can 
with the money available and when Commissioner Esch called 
attention to the comparatively small addition to block signal 
mileage in recent years he said that that was due to the 
financial conditions existing since the war. Commissioner 
Campbell suggested that the discussion be confined to train 
control saying that “the law does not give us a right to trade 
off train control for grade crossing elimination.” 

Mr. Harahan was followed by Samuel Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania, who said that the railroads ought to be 
allowed to go ahead and develop their installations under the 
first order before being required to make additional installa- 
tions. The first roads, he said, face the expiration of the 
first order on January 1 and penalties if they have not com- 
plied and an extension should be allowed because the roads 
are practically still in the experimental stage under the first 
order. Most of the railway executives, Mr. Rea said, do not 
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believe very thoroughly in train control or its results and 
he would much rather see the commission order block signals. 
Perhaps the time has gone by, Mr. Rea said in reply to a 
question by Commissioner Esch, for regional test installa- 
tions, such as suggested by Mr. Harahan, for the roads that 
have already begun installations because so. much work has 
been done that it might be better to go ahead. 


Engineers Opposed to Train Control 


Mr. Stone made it plain that his organization was not “the 
father of the law” which authorized the commission to order 
train control. ‘It didn’t want it then and it doesn’t want it 
now,” he said. ‘The labor organizations had nothing to do 
with it and don’t want it. The engineers are more interested 
than any other class of men and my opinion is based on 25 
years of experience in the cab. No automatic device manu- 
factured as yet has been able to think and when you take 
control from the man and give it to an automatic device you 
find difficulties.” Mr. Stone then went on to explain that 
braking condition vary with conditions and different trains 
and that the engineer must adapt the brake pressure and the 
time of applying the brakes to the conditions as he finds them. 
He declared that train control is still in the experimental 
stage and has not yet arrived at the development which the 
air brake and automatic coupler had reached when they 
were made universal. He said that only 3 per cent of 
railroad fatalities are due to collisions and that twice as many 
could be saved by eliminating accidents at grade crossings; 
expressing the opinion that some of the worst crossings on each 
railroad should be eliminated before the railroads are re- 
quired to spend the money for an experimental automatic 
device. “The greatest tragedy of the railroads has not yet 
been written,” he declared. “It is going to be written some 
foggy night when the engineer can’t see the signals and de- 
pends on the automatic train control, which will stop him 
suddenly when his train is spread out and jackknife a lot of 
freight cars over on the high-speed passenger track. Also on 
every railroad there are chance-takers and with a device to 
share their responsibility they will take more chances. If 
the engineer is going to be held responsible he ought to be 
allowed to do the braking himself.” 

When Commissioner McChord asked how the 90,000 en- 
gineers had been able to express themselves on the subject 
Mr. Stone said he had talked with them whenever he had 
a chance, particularly with the general chairmen and also 
that he was “getting particular hallelujah for letting this be- 
come a law.”” When he added that it would be “interesting 
reading to find out who was behind it” R. F. Kernan, of the 
Regan Safety Devices Company, shouted: “Let him tell.” 
When Chairman Hall asked who had interrupted and Mr. 
Kernan said something about being “interested as a citi- 
zen” the chairman said that he might be a citizen but that 
while at a hearing he was expected to observe order. Mr. 
Stone said that if Mr. Kernan would make a little inquiry he 
would have no trouble in finding out. Commissioner Esch 
remarked that Congress had considered the subject for 14 
years and that bills for the purpose were introduced at almost 
every session. 

Dr. Wooding asked Mr. Stone if he had ever had any ex- 
perience with automatic train control and when he replied 
that he had not said that with proper operation the device 
does not take effect until after the engineer has failed to rec- 
ognize a signal. Mr. Stone said that the chances of an engi- 
neer failing because of sickness, paralysis or death are 
about one in ten million whereas a mechanical device would 
fail about one in two thousand times. Commissioner Potter 
asked about the recent accident to the Twentieth Century 
Limited. Mr. Stone said he was there and that it was caused 
in the first place by a grade crossing accident, which stopped 
the first section of the train, and then by an error of judgment 
on the part of a man on a following section who failed to 
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send back a flag. He said that if limited trains are to be run 
in sections only two minutes apart something is likely to 
happen once in a whole but that it is “only a side-show” to 
what will happen with train control. 

John F. Welch, mechanical editor of the magazine pub- 
lished by the locomotive engineers’ brotherhood, urged the 
commission to discontinue its order on the ground that auto- 
matic train control is still in the experimental stage, that it 
would make for careless operation and that it is impracticable 
to expect a device to apply the brakes properly under varying 
conditions. There was considerable laughter from the audi- 
ence when he said he understood that if the engineer failed 
to apply the brakes at the right time the device would make 
an emergency application and cause the buckling of the train. 

A. C. Needles, president of the Norfolk & Western, said 
that his company is working on the installation under the first 
order and that it would be desirable to withhold the require- 
ment of a second installation until the first has been tried out 
and the question of interchangeability has been studied, par- 
ticularly because of the uncertainty of meeting the approval 
of the commission with the first installation. 

M. J. Caples, vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line, read 
a statement for President Warfield objecting to the use of 
funds for this purpose ahead of other pressing requirements 
on the ground that there is no substantial necessity for it 
even if train control had been mechanically perfected. Grade 
crossing problems are much more important, he said, and in 
comparison the protection supposed to be afforded by train 
control would be negligible. He said that the road should 
not be required to spend $1,250,000 on a single district for a 
device in the “promotion” stage which is less necessary than 
other things and suggested that some government agency such 
as the Bureau of Standards conducts tests. 

A. H. Rudd, chief signal engineer of the Pennsylvania, de- 
scribed the Pennsylvania’s experiments with automatic train 
control and particularly the recent installation on its Lewis- 
town line of the Union Switch & Signal Company’s device, 
which he said had now passed out of the experimental stage 
into the “early development” stage. He expressed the opinion 
that “this is the best device there is and the only one that is 
correct in principle” but said that it may take four or five 

years to work out all the details of actual operation. 

W. B. Scott, president of the Southern Pacific lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, said two installations on the system 
would be completed in September and November but that the 
second order had required five additional installations and 
he had petitioned for relief as to the Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio and thought that the installations under the 
first order should be completed and tried out and approved 
by the commission before any additional installations are 
required. He also thought that train control should not be 
required on a line before it has been equipped with auto- 
matic signals. In reply to questions Mr. Scott said that he 
favored a permissive rule so that an engineman if alert may 
forestall the device and he thought that the commission would 
ultimately find that it is necessary to recognize the human 
element. 

The hearing was postponed until May 9 and 10 to enable 
the commission to hear arguments on the Pullman surcharge 
on May 8. 


Train Control Companies Organize 


A number of representatives of automatic train control or 
speed control companies held a meeting at the Washington 
Hotel on May 5, at the call of E. H. Abadie, vice-president 
and engineering director of the Standard Train Control 
Company, and formed a preliminary organization under the 
name of the Associated Train Control Corporations of 
America, to foster the interests of train control and afford a 
body through which the companies may act in their common 
interest. An executive committee was appointed, with Mr. 
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Abadie as chairman, composed of the chairmen of a number 
of other committees, and authorized to employ counsel and 
represent the members at the hearing before the commission. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

REIGHT CAR LOADING picked up slightly during the week 

ended April 26, showing a total of 878,892, as com- 

pared with 876,923 the week before. The increase was 
due to increased ore movement which was almost offset, how- 
ever, by the reduction in coal. As compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year there was a decrease of 83,686 
cars although as compared with 1922 there was an increase 
of 127,781 cars. The cumulative loading for the year to 
date is now only about 5,000 cars above that for last year. 
The loading of grain and grain products, livestock, ore and 
merchandise showed increases as compared with last year, as 
did the Northwestern and Southwestern districts. The sum- 
mary as compiled by the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING 
Week Ended April 26, 1924 


Districts— 1924 1923 1922 
PD -cencbegdenndndensanedsabesonen 208,544 246,163 175,634 
DE cesccoccnvesinsdceeveknvacne 179,156 216,031 145,012 
DEE cee cusécctecedssucsnnescaess 37,330 39,071 39,086 
OS EEE eae 132,189 139,492 124,315 
PD. co pccstebcee sb eae aan bike 124,804 122,260 110,573 
Se CD ss neue ne ee eae e eee 134,348 141,472 108,429 
NN OT ree ee 62,521 58,089 48,062 
Total Western districts ..........eseee% 321,673 321,821 267,064 

Commodities— 

Grain and grain products.............. 38,029 36,894 36,198 
DEE Jiakbeneddescaitenensonseeaa 32,607 31,563 30,198 
DEE, wtcKseidadiuensedscndesedendeces 117,572 179.413 75,389 
St  céccusbedecieneneveveeneed6eanae 10,239 15,576 8,020 
EEE GUUNND cn ckccccesGacecbheresens 76,870 77,446 58,870 

 Gibni et cde es ee deekeaane sehen eens 24,417 24,159 13,890 
Deeeeeemee, Bes G. En sceccsevdonecese 247,952 241,538 242,165 
EN ars err 328,206 355,987 286,381 
DEE shancdbesceucucthebédexceiaesianed 872,892 962,578 751,111 
SS erro ee 876,923 958,042 706,137 
co 2] Ferre ere ree 881,299 947,271 700,155 
DE Mh, is dakedenesethabentaneineuaee 862,096 896,375 706,013 
| Fe er ree 907,548 936,274 821,808 
Cumulative Total Since January 1...... 15,086,484 15,081,006 12,764,553 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada in the week 
ended April 26 amounted to 53,403 cars as against 50,544 
in the previous week. Grain loading in the eastern division 
increased 589 cars. live stock 193 cars and merchandise 1,660 
cars. Live stock also increased in the western division. Coal 
showed little improvement but other forest products and mis- 
cellaneous showed substantial increases. Compared with the 
corresponding week in 1923 the total increase was 1,208 cars, 
or 2.3 per cent. Car loadings, by commodities, for the last 
three weeks were as follows: 

; For the Week Ended 











er ———= a 
1924 
April 12 April 19 April 26 
Commodity Cars Cars ars 
Grain and grain products.............. 5,446 7,023 7,325 
Dt Pl Seednettsenannesnd eden seneine 2.326 1,961 2,316 
SE phe eedsededhdeeeberdeasde vecus 5,632 5,288 5,472 
I te te i eine ake eee 176 110 243 
DT civagsauekeusad ede vakhabehtd oe 4,344 3,792 3,481 
PE “cp cccdnceWeusdcuaseckudsden 3,373 2,152 2,125 
Me BUR cc ddccescccesnconsenen 1,933 1,885 1,819 
eee rr 2,700 2,678 2,795 
i atnthdsbkde be Oeke sancuseetsnhnens 1,311 1,200 1,130 
DD Ualialin coesesecscceeceuen 15,099 13,888 15,531 
Oe rr eee - 10,751 10,567 11,166 
ee Ge Cie dca cikinnncsccansesdes. Ce 50,544 53,403 
Total cars rec’d from ccnnections....... 34,986 34,173 32,280 
Total cars loaded for corresponding 
WE, FE bnsccedeunsssecbanccesee §2,745 52,950 52,195 
Cumulative loading to date—1924....... —_— 890,395 
See 814,808 


The car surplus further increased during the week ended 
April 22 to 321,832, including 189,600 surplus coal cars and 
98,886 box cars. The Canadian surplus was 16,175 cars, 
including 12,350 box cars and 500 coal cars. 
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Air Brake Association Meets at Montreal 


Passenger Train Handling and Interesting Employees in 
Instruction Among Subjects Discussed 


HE ATTENDANCE at this thirty-first annual convention 
numbered close to 300 and included representatives 
from railroads in practically every section of the 

United States and Canada. The sessions were held at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, May 6, 7 and 8. 


S. J. Hungerford Addresses 
the Association 


The opening session of the convention was called to order 
by the president, George H. Wood, General Air Brake In- 
structor, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Mayor Duguette 
of Montreal made a brief address in which he welcomed the 
association to the city, pointed out its many advantages as 
a place to hold conventions and outlined a number of the 
various historical points of interest. He was followed by 
S. J. Hungerford, vice-president of the Canadian National, 
who gave an interesting account of the development of the 
railways of Canada and the various reasons why the govern- 
ment was required to take over a part of the railways. A 
large part of Canada is undeveloped and sparsely settled. 
However, for the welfare of the country as a whole, as well 
as for the benefit of those who live in the outlying districts, 
it is necessary to maintain a large number of lines that must 
be operated at a loss. It was out of the question to expect 
private owners to operate under such conditions, so rather 
than have the lines abandoned, it was decided to take them 
over and operate them under the present system. Mr. Hunger- 
ford brought out the fact that this was the most extensive 
undertaking in the operation of a public utility by any 
government and that the management of the Canadian 
National felt that its success or failure was being watched 
by all the world. 

Mr. Hungerford paid a tribute to the work of the Air 
Brake Association and told of some of the improvement 
that had been made in the air brake since it was first placed 
in operation. Mr. Hungerford attributed a large part of 
the development of air brake maintenance to the efforts of 
the association He mentioned the fact that in the early 
days when serving as a machinists’ apprentice, his initiation 
into the mysteries of the air brake also included what was 
practically an oath to secrecy. That times had changed was 
well evidenced by the eager and open discussion at the annual 
conventions of the air brake men. 


President Wood’s Address 


President Wood in a brief address extended a welcome to 
the old and new members and outlined the program and 
work of the convention. He brought out the fact that the 
advent of train control opened another field of endeavor for 
the air brake man and should be added to the program of 
the association. Mr. Wood also recommended that pro- 
visions for life membership for those who have been members 
of the Air Brake Association for 25 years or more should 
be made. 

Following the opening exercises, the convention took up 
the regular program. Some of the reports, papers and dis- 
cussions follow. 

The following is an abstract of a report by the Committee 
on Brake Pipe Leakage. The report was read by W. W. 
White (Michigan Central). 
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Brake Pipe Leakage 


During the year the committee which investigated the 
subject of Air Consumption of Locomotive Auxiliary Devices, 
on which it rendered its final report at the 1921 convention, 
was assigned the subject of brake pipe leakage. The assign- 
ment was made too late to permit an investigation this year, 
but the committee reported that it has formulated a program 
for the ensuing year for the purpose of developing data to 
support definite conclusions and recommendations on the 
following questions: 

(1) What is the average leakage rate for trains in current 
service ? 

(2) What is the ratio between the amount of compressed 
air used for braking and the amount of air wasted in main- 
taining unnecessary leaks? 

(3) What degree of leakage can be tolerated without seri- 
ous interference with train operation? 

(4) What is the unit cost of brake system leakage? 

(5) What are the most efficient methods of inspecting 
and testing and repairing brake system leaks? 

(6) What degree of maintenance expense is justified in the 
light of existing conditions? 

The members of the Committee are C. H. Weaver, New 
York Central, chairman; C. B. Miles, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis; W. W. White, Michigan Central, 
and R. E. Miller, representing the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. 


Discussion 


The discussion was opened by a member asking the ques- 
tion, “Where does the greatest percentage of pipe leakage 
take place?” In the attempt to settle this question various 
points on the train lines were mentioned, of which the hose 
and coupling received the most frequent comment. Presi- 
dent Wood expressed the opinion that the committee should 
investigate the possibility of increasing compressor capacity 
sufficiently to offset leakage: from 5 lb. to 8 lb. per min. 
Some of the members maintained, however, that increased 
compressor capacity meant increased carelessness on the part 
of many inspectors and no advantage would be obtained. 
It was generally agreed that any leakage amounting to 8 lb. 
or over should be reduced before the train left its initial 
terminal. 

R. M. Long (P. & L. E.) said that the place to stop leaks 
was on the rip track. There was no economy in waiting for 
a train to be made up before testing, for if considerable 
leakage was discovered it meant a delay. The utilization of 
the Westinghouse single car testing device was recommended 
as an effective means for reducing leakage in air brake 
piping. 

Various means for detecting brake pipe leakage were dis- 
cussed, such as using the 95-car rack and making a 10-lb. 
reduction from a 70-lb. pressure. The advantages to be ob- 
tained by testing the train line with the train stretched and 
the possibility of increased leakage due to drawbar action 
while on the road were mentioned. 

Attention was also called to the fact that the bad practice 
of pulling hose couplings was quite common and that many 
car men persisted in the practice of turning gaskets. A 
strain of from 1,200 to 1,400 lb. is exerted every time a 
hose is pulled apart at the coupling. 

It was recommended that the work of this committee should 






















































be continued and that its report should also take into con- 
sideration the maintenance of hose, as it was an important 
factor in leakage. 


Report on Passenger Train Handling 


The question of passenger trains being on time and 
smoothly handled is receiving much consideration because of 
competition. The public has been educated to expect high 
speed, safety and luxuries in the way of service that were not 
formerly demanded. As a result, they are critical if trains 
are delayed or are not handled smoothly. The influence 
these dissatisfied passengers have on others contemplating 
a trip cannot be discounted. 

The fundamental cause of shocks to trains is a sudden 
change of slack, either in or out, and is produced by a rapid 
change of velocity between the various units comprising the 
train. Shocks are caused by starting quickly, taking slack 
harshly or restarting quickly after taking slack. The action 
of the brakes in changing the slack will be the most severe 
at low speeds. Therefore, make any brake application suit 
the speed, being careful to avoid heavy brake applications at 
low speed. 


Co-ordinating the Throttle and Brake Valve 


It is desirable to avoid a change in the position of the 
throttle and the use of the air brakes at the same time. This 
is important if the action of either will change the train 
slack in the same direction. Under such condition the effect 
would be intensified if both were used at the same time. Do 
not open the throttle until all brakes have had time to release. 
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Fig. 1 


For slow speed stops, do not shut off and immediately apply 
the brakes. Either shut off gradually a few seconds pre- 
viously, according to conditions, or apply the brakes to a 
proper degree and later reduce the throttle gradually until 
shut off. 

A few seconds of time allowance for the effect of the action 
of the throttle and another few seconds between the initial 
and subsequent reductions is of such vital importance in the 
operation of long passenger trains that the time element can- 
not be ignored, more especially on long trains and slow 
speed stops. 
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Sleepers and observation cars at the rear ends of passenger 
trains, braked at 75 per cent on 50 lb. cylinder pressure 
(equivalent to 90 per cent on 60 lb.) seldom lose much of 
their maximum retarding effect because they are not load 
cars. Day coaches are semi-load cars, while the baggage, 
mail and express cars just ahead, although braking at 75 per 
cent when empty, are usually loaded so that the average 
retarding force is around 45 to 55 per cent of the total load. 
Forward of these is the locomotive varying from 35 to 41 per 
cent in brake force, in proportion to the working load. It 
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Fig. 2 


will be seen that the modern passenger train running forward 
will stretch after all brakes are applied and stretch harder as 
the brake force is increased. The opposite is true of a back- 
ing train; after all brakes are applied the train bunches and 
remains so until the brakes are released. 

The brakes nearest to the point in the train where the 
reduction is started are the first to begin to apply. With a 
train running forward and the brake pipe reduction started 
from the head end, the tendency is to start bunching. After 
the brake pipe reduction is effective on the rear, the train 
stretches again. If the train is backing and the back-up 
men are controlling, the rear brakes start to apply first which 
tends to bunch the train, beginning at the rear. Therefore, a 
very moderate use of steam by the engineer to keep the slack 
in until he feels the brake begin to hold, will materially assist 
in producing a smooth stop. This is equally true if the en- 
gineman stops the backing train. Do not shut off entirely 
until the reduction has been sufficient to have all brakes 
applied throughout the train. Keeping the locomotive brake 
released at this time assists materially. 
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Slack Adjustment 


The action of the automatic brake is based on piston travel. 
Very few actually realize what this means. Many cases of 
rough handling can be traced to short piston travel, leading 
to inability to develop a low cylinder pressure for a reduc- 
tion of six to seven pounds. It is true that many of the 
older forms of passenger foundation brakes have a great deal 
of deflection, which causes the piston travel to elongate exces- 
sively as the cylinder pressure is increased, primarily owing 
to high total leverage and weak members. Added to this is 
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Fig. 3 


an increase of 11% in. to 2% in. difference between full stand- 
ing and running travel due to trucks settling. 

The modern clasp brake has about ™% in. difference be- 
tween standing and running piston travel, very little deflection 
and longer piston travel for the initial reduction, with a 
corresponding lower pressure at this moment. Clasp brake 
cars should be adjusted to not less than 71% in. standing 
travel with a full service brake application. Roads doing 
this are getting very good results. Some roads are adjusting 
the other types of foundation brakes at 7% in. standing 
travel also, thereby obtaining smoother brake operation. One 
property which has only the low hung, single shoe, six wheel 
trucks, makes it a practice to start the trains with 7% in. 
standing travel and let them out at one point on the line 
on coast trains, about half way between the extreme terminals, 
thus obtaining better results. 

Fig. 1 is illustrative of what is desired and what fre- 
quently occurs. Line A represents the desired cylinder pres- 
sure per pound of brake pipe reduction. Line B practically 
represents what occurs with a modern clasp brake, while lines 
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C and C’ show what happens on cars with the least desirable 
foundation brake conditions. With such brake adjustment 
as shown on line C, long trains cannot be smoothly handled. 


Graduated Release 


There are two types of graduated release brakes in use for 
steam road service, known as LN and UC. When an experi- 
enced air brake man thinks over the flexibility of the straight 
air brake, with its ability to be graduated off to produce less 
deceleration, he does not wonder that graduated release was 
incorporated in the automatic brake. 

The one application, graduated-off stop, requires less dis- 
tance than the two application stop, and also less time. It 
assists in making schedule time. Smoother stops are accom- 
plished because the train slack adjustment is usually made 
only once and at the beginning of the stop while the speed 
is highest, and because the brakes are coming off near the 
end of the stop. The engineman is enabled to correct his 
judgment of speed and distance after he has used the brakes 
sufficiently to be sure he is inside the stopping distance by 
enabling him to graduate off to place the train at the desired 
location. This avoids an entire release and reapplication, 
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which, under some conditions of speed and distance to final 
stopping point causes rough handling. 

Where the brakes are graduated off properly, long trains 
are more easily started because the train stretch is reduced and 
draft gears released to nominal position while the train is 
moving. The ability is present more surely to move all triple 
valve or equalizing portions of brake equipments to release 
position, causing less stuck brakes because graduated release, 
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quick recharging brakes require an increase of brake pipe 
pressure only. This increase can be made quite rapidly. 

The auxiliary reservoir recharge is taken care of by the air 
pressure from the supplementary or emergency reservoirs until 
the brake is entirely released. This avoids a drain on the 
brake pipe pressure while the release is being accomplished. 
It also permits several reapplications of the brake in quick 
succession without materially depleting the system. After 
the quick recharge feature has been entirely absorbed, the 
final finish of the recharge of all reservoirs comes from the 
locomotive through the brake pipe. 


Individual Graduated Release Brake 


Fig. 2 illustrates the action of the pressures as caught by 
gages on an individual graduated release brake. Line A 
represents the brake pipe reduction. Line B illustrates the 
resultant brake cylinder pressure. Lines C, solid and dotted, 
show the increases of brake pipe and auxiliary pressures while 
graduating off. Line D indicates the graduated release of 
cylinder pressure. Line E corresponds to the supplementary 
or emergency reservoir drop while it is recharging the auxil- 
iary reservoir. Lines at F represent the final recharge of 
reservoirs from the brake pipe. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are sections of two recorder charts taken 
from the forward and rear portions of a 14-car, LN equipped 
train with 22 brakes; 8 cars having double brakes. All 
equipment was first operated as PM, the supplementaries be- 
ing cut out (see Fig. 3). Tests Nos. 1 and 3 are running 
position releases. Tests Nos. 2 and 4 show release position 
used for a limited length of time. Observe the slow rise of 
brake pipe pressure at the rear end of the train on account 
of the drain by the 22 auxiliary reservoirs. 


A Comparison 


Compare these with the events on Fig. 4 in which the sup- 
plementaries were cut in on the first four of these tests. 
Test No. 5 shows running position release. Test No. 6 
shows release position, then running position the balance of 
the time. Test No. 7 shows running position and lap step- 
ups. Test No. 8 shows running position, three releases and 
three reapplications in quick succession. Note the rapid and 
nearly equal rise of the rear and forward brake pipe pres- 
sures on each release. Test No. 9 shows supplementaries cut 
out again and three similar releases and reapplications. This 
time the brake valve was used in release position only until 
the forward brake piston returned into the cylinder, when a 
reapplication was made. Note how impossible it was to drive 
the air through the brake pipe rapidly owing to absorption 
by the numerous auxiliary reservoirs. 

Usually about 50 sec. or less are consumed in making the 
stop, while not longer than 15 to 20 sec. of this are used 
while the brakes are being graduated off. The average time 
for the long train two-application stop requires from 60 to 
75 sec., if done as intended. 

Two positions of the brake valve are used to increase the 
brake pipe pressure while graduating off, the release position 
and the running position. The release position furnishes a 
rapid rise, generally used for the first graduations off on long 
trains, for recharging on grades or for releasing the last 
graduation where it is desired to reduce the cylinder pres- 
sure quickly. The running position supplies a smaller, but 
effective opening for subsequent graduation on long trains 
and all graduations off on shorter trains. 


75 Per Cent Sufficient 


Frequently graduated release trains contain a few PM 
equipment brakes. It has been shown that if three-fourths 
of the train is graduated release equipment, good graduated 
release operation can be performed. When PM equipment 
cars are in graduated release trains, they release entirely 
when the first graduation off is made. A good graduated 
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release engineer will pay no attention to a few PM cars. He 
usually governs himself by way the train decelerates after 
the first graduation off. 

Retaining valves should be used on graduated release 
trains, the same as PM equipment trains, whenever the brakes 
cannot be recharged to 80 lb. When operating with retain- 
ing valves, be sure that the application is sufficient to insure 
a release, so that the train is retarded by retaining valves 
and not by sticking brakes. Graduated release must not be 
used when retaining valves are in operation. Where retain- 
ing valves are not cut in and graduated release is depended 
on, not more than one release graduation should be used be- 
tween complete recharges. Use release position of the brake 
valve when recharging and follow with a kick-off. 

Where trouble is experienced with brakes sticking on 
graduated release equipment after locomotives are changed, 
or switch engines are used to change the make-up of train, 
this is primarily caused by a difference of brake pipe pres- 
sure adjustment on the different locomotives. The locomotive 
not experiencing this trouble has the higher pressure, possibly 
too much, while the one having the trouble has the lower pres- 
sure, possibly below the authorized amount. 

A good practice to follow when changing engines is to 
leave the brakes applied by the delivering engine after stop- 
ping. The receiving engine releases them and when the test 
of the brakes is made, it will eliminate any trouble due to 
a slight difference of air pressures between the two 
locomotives. 

All road engines should have the regulators set close to a 
uniform pressure, and all switch engines should have avail- 
able air pressure adjustment so that when handling a train 
the pressure can be raised to the amount authorized for that 
train. 

The report was signed by James Elder, C. M. & St. P.; 
W. J. Devine, C. & N. W., and L. M. Carlton, Westing- 
house Air Brake Company. 


Discussion 


The discussion of this paper dealt largely with the relative 
merits of the graduated and direct release. It was brought 
out that many engineers liked the graduated release better 
on account of being able to make smoother stops with greater 
ease than with the direct release. Some of the roads handling 
heavy passenger trains use the graduated release on all trains 
equipped with the PC equipment and require the use of 
direct release on trains equipped with the LN equipment. 
On account of the large number of roads having to handle 
Pullman equipment in the same train with company owned 
cars the fact was brought out that the Pullman Company 
recommended the use of the universal equipment on all of 
its cars, as the UC type is designed to operate with the PC, 
LN, or with any other type of brake equipment. 

The discussion brought out that there are two principal 
factors entering into the decision as to what release should 
be adopted. One is the operating conditions, which must 
be given careful consideration; the other is the amount of 
instruction that can be given to enginemen. ‘The effect of 
climatic conditions such as are encountered by the roads in 
Canada, as well as the character of the terrain through which 
the roads runs, have a vital effect on brake operation, and 
the roads are required to adopt equipment that would permit 
the greatest factor of safety and reduce wear on the brake 
shoes and slide flat wheels to the minimum. 

The question of the use of the retainer was brought up 
by the president and it seemed to be the opinion of the con- 
vention that the retainer should not be used with the gradu- 
ated release. One member stated that his road left the use 
of the retainer up to the judgment of the engineman and con- 
ductor and after a short time it was discovered that its use 
had gradually died out. Various opinions were expressed as 
to the use of the graduated release with the PM and LN 
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equipment. Some members reported that their roads used 
the graduated release with both types and were getting very 
good results. 


Interesting Employees in 
the Study of Air Brakes 


By J. P. Stewart 


We know of very few subjects on which knowledge can be 
as extensively and easily obtained, and at as small a cost, 
as knowledge of the air brake equipment. Pamphlets, that 
are interesting and attractive are published by the manufac- 
turing companies and gladly sent to applicants, postage paid, 
for the mere asking. Pages in the different railway and 
union magazines are devoted to explaining and picturing the 
features of the equipment. So it is possible for any man to 
build up a nice technical library on this subject with prac- 
tically no cost. For a very modest price the splendid books 
which the Air Brake Association publishes are to be had. 
Then the railways and other companies place means of in- 
struction and education at the command of the men. 

But in spite of all these opportunities we have to admit 
that there is a failure somewhere. As a result the average 
railway man begins to grow restless as soon as the subject 
of instruction is broached. And I fear this is a condition 
that will continue to exist until some one makes an instruc- 
tion class appear as attractive as a musical comedy or a 
band concert. 

We want it understood in the beginning that we do not be- 
lieve that railway employees are ignorant. On the contrary, 
we believe that the men with whom we work are above the 
average in general knowledge and intelligence. And we do 
not believe that the railway man of today is in any way in- 
ferior to his brother of yesterday. Those were evidently 
good days when the old timer used to set his own valves and 
mix his own pin grease. In those days all the engineer had 
to look after was eight wheels and a pair of eccentrics. To- 
day, however, instead of working with a monkey wrench so 
much, the engineman has to be working his head. With the 
larger trains, bigger engines, faster schedules, and labor sav- 
ing devices, such as stokers, ash pan dumps, power reverse 
and many others that can be named, it is necessary that the 
engineer use his head more and his back less. Not only 
does this apply to the man on the head end, but it also ap- 
plies to all railway employees. And to save our back and 
use our head we must know how. To know how we must re- 
ceive proper instruction. But to gain the attention and make 
the instructions so attractive that the men will want to attend 
is a difficult undertaking. 

Instruction cars and instruction rooms are good. But there 
are those who attend just as a matter of duty and who at the 
close of a class are not able to tell what was talked about. 
There are many like a fireman I met at a small terminal. He 
came up to the instruction car after closing time and requested 
permission to register, saying, “I want to get my name on the 
register so the trainmaster will not make me follow the car. 
But I have been in the car once, a year ago, and know every- 
thing in there.” Now this fireman did not know everything 
in there. In fact, I know that he could not as much as test 
| feed valve. I fear that the average man wants just enough 
instruction to get by. As a result instruction cars and in- 
instruction rooms lose their hold as soon as the newness 
wears off. But if properly backed up we believe they can ac- 

omplish great good. 

In giving instructions it is strongly urged that the in- 
structor should be careful not to mix his classes or his sub- 
jects. What is of interest to the men working on triple valves 
\t the bench is not of vital interest to the enginemen. What 
the engineman wants to hear about is train control. What the 
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repair man wants to hear about is how to do the repair work. 
Find out what the men want and give it tothem. It is a poor 
instructor who can’t work in the necessary things he should 
and wants to say. 

This committee would like to recommend that every air 
brake instructor, road foreman of engines, and every official 
secure copies of the instruction pamphlets issued by the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, and read the preface entitled 
“How to Study the Air Brake.” 

Arrange for places where the men can loaf and talk air 
brake, or settle arguments. Encourage arguments. By that 
way we get the other fellow’s opinions and ideas. Have 
charts and books and parts of the equipment where the men 
can have access to them just by themselves. If possible have 
an office or room at each terminal where the men can get the 
information necessary to decide their arguments, and where 
they will like to loaf. Then surround them with air brake 
material, literature and charts. Have the men understand 
that this is their room. If you haven’t any club room or 
recreation room at that terminal, have some card tables and 
checker boards in your instruction room. Make it attractive. 

Talk to the new firemen. Have them understand that 
before they become enginemen they must understand the air 
brake equipment. And have them understand that the only 
method is to start studying when they start firing. Then have 
first, second and third year examinations of firemen. In these 
examinations have some air brake questions suitable for a 
man with their length of service, and insist on the men pass- 
ing these examinations. Then have a good, stiff examination 
when the fireman comes up for promotion. 

It should be made possible for the men to keep posted on all 
new devices. Make it interesting for them to talk about these 
devices. And then try and have your company require the 
men operating and maintaining the air brake equipment to 
take an examination at least every three years. Men main- 
taining and operating air brake equipment are in a position 
such that a failure on their part, or a misunderstanding of 
the proper method of doing their work, may result in great 
loss. To the man who is willing and trying to learn and ad- 
vance, the examination will be welcome. For the man who 
just wants to get by, the examination is a necessity. 

Never fail to take time to answer questions, regardless of 
how small or how foolish they may be. If some one asks a 
question that is new or has you guessing, play fair and tell 
him that he shows good sense in getting that deeply into the 
subject, and that you will have to study it out before an- 
swering. Don’t try to bluff it out by getting technical; the 
more you talk the worse you will be in. All the men in the 
class will enjoy your embarrassment, and also lose confidence 
in your teachings. 

If possible, form air brake clubs during the winter months, 
and have monthly or semi-monthly meetings. Have the men 
from two or three terminals at each meeting, and create 
rivalry between the terminals as to who can produce the best 
paper. To do this it is necessary to have the transportation 
department with you. This can be done by having the 
transportation officials as members of your club. 


Discussion 


A brief discussion of Mr. Stewart’s paper brought out the 
necessity of getting something new to keep the men’s interest 
aroused in their work. The instruction car should be made 
attractive so as to make the men want to use it. The idea 
of arousing a competitive spirit among the men by choosing 
some man having a high standing and using him as an 
example was also suggested as getting good results. 


Reclamation of Air Brake Material 


Paper on the Reclamation of Air Brake Material, by A. 
Skinner, A. T. & S. F., and Reclamation of Hose and Fittings, 
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by James C. Griggs, A. T. & S. F., illustrated by lantern 
slides, were discussed jointly by the convention. The dis- 
cussion centered on the method by which the actual savings 
were computed and several of the members gave comparative 
statistics of results that had been obtained on various other 
roads. The savings obtained on the Santa Fe were de- 
termined from the annual inventory, and on 17,498 pieces 
of air brake material, including feed valves, triple valves, 
angle cocks, cut-out cocks, brake valves, etc., reclaimed from 
November 1, 1922, to October 31, 1923, amounted to $33,- 
096.61. The material was reclaimed at a cost of $18,071.87. 

{ An account of the final proceedings and election of officers 
will appear in a later issue —EpIror. | 


I. C. C. Objects to Control 
by Coal Company 


Wasurncoton, D. C. 

HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has under- 

taken to exercise its power to withhold authority for 

the construction of a new railroad to prevent control 
of a new line in the interest of a coal company. The com- 
mission, after a rehearing, has issued a conditional finding 
that public convenience and necessity will require the con- 
struction and operation by the Jefferson & Southwestern of 
a railroad from Mt. Vernon to Nason, IIl., at which a coal 
mine is being developed, and for about three miles westerly 
to a connection with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, if 
and when a valid arrangement has been made and approved 
by the commission under which the connecting railroads will 
be afforded an opportunity, at any time within five years, 
jointly or severally to assume control of the new railroad com- 
pany by purchase of stock or by lease. On March 14, 1923, 
the commission had denied the company a certificate but with 
the approval of the Illinois Commerce Commission it has 
built the line from Mt. Vernon to Nason and is operating as 
an intrastate carrier. 

Ihe line was projected in the interest of the Illinois Coal 
Corporation but stock subscriptions have been taken from 
persons not stot kholders of the coal company, as the com- 
“undoubtedly because of the commodities 
clause.” After stating that “there seems little disposition 
to deny that public convenience and necessity require the 
building by some agency of some line of railroad which will 
serve the new mine at Nason” the commission’s report says 


mission 


savs 


in part: 


Control of or affiliation with a short-line railroad by an indus- 
try furnishing a large volume of traffic opens the door to grave 
abuse, particularly when the short line connects with more than 
one trunk-line railroad. By playing one connection against the 
other they have frequently been able to gain concessions in divi- 
sions, or in car supply, or in other matters, which have, in prac- 
tical effect, amounted to a preference of, or rebate to, the con- 
trolling or affiliated industry. Many such cases have taken our 
time and attention in the past, and they continually arise. More- 
over, the connecting trunk lines, because of their competition with 
each other, often hesitate to bring such cases to our attention, 
and they have usually been considered either upon our initiative 
or upon complaint of some industry which is aggrieved by the 
preference. While the abuse has been limited by our regulation, 
it is doubtful whether it has been abated. It is not surprising 
that carriers like the Burlington fear the advent of a short-line 
industrial railroad in the southern Illinois coal field. 

We are not empowered to administer or enforce the com- 
modities clause, but certainly we ought not to grant a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for the construction of a 


railroad whose operation, it seems reasonable to believe, may 


prove to be in violation of that clause. In our opinion, however, 
the dangers against which the commodities clause was directed 
may in this case be avoided by the attachment of a condition to 


the issuance of the certificate. Plainly, we are not limited to the 
mere grant or denial of the certificate sought for, but may shape 
our action in many intermediate forms to meet the public need. 
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Railroads like the one here projected, to be built as a single 
outlet to two or more trunk-line connections, might well be owned, 
as many urban terminal lines are owned, jointly by such connec- 
tions. By such ownership the convenience and economy of opera- 
tion which inhere in one well-located feeder line as compared 
with two or more separately owned spur track connections can be 
retained, and at the same time the dangers of too liberal divi- 
sions or other forms of indirect preference to the traffic-furnishing 
industry can be avoided. Yet inability to agree upon such a plan 
of joint ownership might hinder or delay the building of such 
a line, if its construction were left solely to the initiative of the 
trunk lines. The problem is to combine the initiative of the 
industry, anxious to obtain at an early date the best possible 
rail connection with the outside world, with a condition attached 
to the certificate which will protect the trunk lines and the public 
against undue exactions. 

The problem may be solved, it seems to us, by withholding the 
issuance of the certificate of convenience and necessity until some 
valid arrangement has been made and has received our approval 
under which the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, the Louisville & Nashville, the Southern, and 
the Wabash, Chester & Western shall have the opportunity at 
any time within a period of not less than five years, jointly to the 
extent that they may desire to participate but severally if but 
one of said companies wishes to utilize the opportunity, to assume 
control of the new railroad company by purchasing at par such 
stock of applicant as may be issued with our approval under 
section 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act or by leasing its 
property. This arrangement may take the form of a declaration 
of trust or a contract or any other instrument that will lawfully 
accomplish the result desired and meet with our approval. 

Such an arrangement would, in our opinion, go far to eliminate 
in this case the public dangers against which the commodities 
clause was directed. Whether it would also, together with the 
precautions which have been taken by the promoters of applicant, 
avoid the technical application of that clause is not for us to 
decide. It is enough to say that it leaves that question in sufficient 
doubt so that we believe that we are justified in proceeding along 
the lines indicated. 

Upon the facts presented we find that, if and when a valid 
arrangement of the character above described has received our 
approval, the present and future public convenience and neces- 
sity will require the construction and operation by applicant of 
the line of railroad in Jefferson County, IIl., described in the 
application. We further find that the matters of record do not 
justify the grant of permission to retain excess earnings and such 
request will be denied. The proceeding will for the present be 
held open and an appropriate certificate and order will be entered 
in the event above specitied. 


Commissioner Hall Dissents 
Chairman Hall in a dissenting opinion says: 


The gist of the conclusion reached by the majority seems to be 
that the present and future public convenience and necessity will 
require the construction and operation by applicant of the line 
of railroad described in its application, but only on condition that 
applicant will bind itself to abdicate in favor of some other 
common carrier or carriers at any time within five years. 

Such a conclusion is self-contradictory. If public convenience 
and necessity require operation by applicant how can they require 
surrender of that operation to a would-be lessee, or an option 
on applicant’s stock, at par, to a non-applicant carrier? It seems 
to me that if “present and future public convenience and neces- 
sity” will not warrant construction and operation by applicant 
in the absence of suth a condition aceptance of the condition will 
not supply the defect and the application should be denied. But, 
as it is, if the condition should prove to be void, because beyond 
our power to exact, the finding will apparently stand and the 
certificate must issue. 


Commissioner Aitchison also dissented, saying: 


In my opinion the question presented for our decision under 
the statute is whether the present or future public convenience 
and necessity require or will require the operation of this line 
of railway and that such question should be determined by us 
without reference to conditions as to what corporation shall own 
or operate the railway, or whether the owner or operator here- 
after may conceivably violate the commodities clause or some 
other statute. The conditions sought to be imposed by the major- 
ity are in my view of the issue beyond our power in a proceeding 
of this character. As the applicant has shown that the public 
convenience and necessity require, and will require, the operation 
of the railway in interstate commerce, as it is now being operated 
in intrastate commerce by authority of the state of Illinois under 
a similar statute, a certificate should issue, without conditions, as 
prayed. Commissioner Cox authorizes me to state that he joins 
in this expression of dissent. 





















Discontinuance of Surcharge Recommended 
I. C. C. Examiner Thinks Contracts With Pullman 


Company Should Be Readjusted 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION on May 2 

made public a proposed report by Examiner John B. 

Keeler recommending that the commission find that 
the practice of assessing a surcharge on Pullman car travel 
is unjust and unreasonable and order it discontinued, on the 
ground that payments for Pullman service should be through 
the Pullman charge proper and that if necessary the Pullman 
charges should be so adjusted as to produce the revenue 
necessary to enable the Pullman Company to meet its obliga- 
tions to the railroads and also provide a fair return on its 
own operations. The examiner also criticized some of the 
contracts between the railroads and the Pullman Company 
and recommended that the commission ask Congress for 
jurisdiction to prescribe terms and conditions under which 
Pullman cars shall be operated, with a view to readjustment 
of the contracts where that is considered necessary. The 
reasons advanced for such a finding are summarized in the 
examiner’s report as follows: 

“Considering that in connection with the handling of 
Pullman traffic as compared with day coach traffic respon- 
dents are saved the capital investment in Pullman equipment 
and other facilities necessary to maintain and to an extent 
operate the cars; that they are saved the expense of inside 
cleaning of the cars; that they are saved the cost of. repairs 
and maintenance of the cars; that most of respondents are 
receiving substantial payments out of the charges collected for 
the Pullman service proper; that the greater part of the sur- 
charge is collected for the roads which are receiving the 
heaviest payments from the Pullman Company;. that the 
average haul of Pullman passengers is several times the 
average haul of coach passengers; that most of the Pullman 
travel is over the parts of respondents’ lines which have the 
greatest density of traffic and lowest ton-mile operating costs; 
that Pullman cars are utilized to a considerable extent in 
the transportation of railroad officials and employees engaged 
in other branches of railroad service; that there can be en- 
forced without unduly inconveniencing the traveling public 
more economical use of space on many roads; that the present 
passenger fare was established for application to both coach 
and Pullman travel; that there has been no reduction in pas- 
senger charges corresponding to the reduction made in 1922 
in freight charges and the relationship prescribed in 1920 
between passenger and freight charges has accordingly been 
disturbed; that there will probably be some stimulation of 
Pullman business as a result of the removal of the surcharge; 
and, further, because if, as contended by respondents, they 
are not adequately compensated under their contracts for 
hauling the greater weight per passenger in the Pullman 
cars, and furnishing the other extra services in connection 
with the hauling of the Pullman cars, they should secure that 
extra compensation from the Pullman Company rather than 
through a separate charge for what should be treated as one 
service, it is believed that the time has come when the 
commission may well eliminate the surcharge.” 


History of the Investigation 

This investigation, instituted by order of the commission 
of April 2, 1923, had for its purpose the determination of 
the propriety and reasonableness of the charges assessed by 
the Pullman Company and the railroads for the transporta- 
tion and accommodation of passengers in sleeping and parlor 
cars. At the time there was pending before the commission 
No. 11567, Order of United Commercial Travelers of 
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America v. Pullman Company, in which the charges of the 
Pullman Company were under attack. It developed during 
the course of the hearings that much of the dissatisfaction of 
the traveling public with the charges for sleeping and parlor 
car accommodations arose from the so-called surcharge. The 
desirability of making a general examination of the accounts 
of the Pullman Company also developed, and the commission 
accordingly instituted this investigation, consolidating there- 
with No. 11567. The public not having had full oppor- 
tunity to be heard with regard to the surcharge during the 
hearings in No. 11567, hearings on the surcharge feature 
of the investigation were held at Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, 
Cal.; Portland, Me., and Washington, D. C., during the 
summer and fall of 1923. It was hoped that the accounting 
examination could be completed so that both the surcharge 
and the Pullman charges proper could be considered at the 
same time, but that examination proved to be a task of such 
magnitude and intricacy that it was found impossible to have 
the results available without unduly delaying disposition of 
the surcharge feature. It was accordingly decided that that 
feature should be disposed of separately, and final hearing 
was held on March 19. Briefs were presented on April 19 
and the matter now stands set for oral argument before the 
whole commission on May 8. 

The examiner’s report includes some interesting data re- 
garding Pullman traffic and the relations between the rail- 
roads and the Pullman Company. An abstract follows: 


Abstract of Examiner’s Report 


The present surcharge, which is applicable to all interstate Pull- 
man travel, and to all intrastate Pullman travel except in the 
states of North Carolina and West Virginia, amounts to approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the one-way passenger fare and yields 
approximately 3.3 mills per passenger mile from passengers travel- 
ing in standard Pullman cars and one-half of that amount from 
passengers traveling in tourist cars. In 1922 it produced revenue 
of $32,891,124, and in 1923, $37,490,869, or slightly over 3 per cent 
of the total passenger revenues of respondents for those years. 
By districts the surcharge amounted in 1922 to $14,872,004 for the 
eastern, including the Pocahontas region, $13,780,549 for the 
western, and $4,238,571 for the southern, and in 1923 $16,035,003 
for the eastern, $15,695,403 for the western, and $5,760,463 for the 
southern. In the amounts shown for 1923 the Pocahontas region 
is included in the southern district. 

Respondents seek to justify the ‘continuance of the surcharge 
on two general grounds, first, that it costs them more to transport 
passengers in Pullman cars than in day coaches, and, second, that 
the superior accommodations furnished passengers in Pullman 
cars justifies charging them a higher transportation rate than 
charged passengers using the day coaches. 


Weight Per Passenger 


Chief among the things cited by respondents as creating the 
alleged higher cost to them of handling the Pullman traffic is the 
greater weight transported per passenger. Respondents made 
studies to ascertain, among other things, the average weight, 
occupancy and earnings of Pullman cars as contrasted with day 
coaches, and the results are set forth below: 


Average ; 
Average Weight Average Occupancy Car-mile Earnings 
osaeiaal Pimeaensisin, osimatterenmast Dim nmiiian ntaieputi 
Pullman Day Pullman Day Pullman Day 
Cars Coaches Cars Coaches Cars Coaches 
(Cents) (Cents) 
Eastern District. 148,915 124,140 13.59» 27.44 43.5 87.8 
Western District. 144,640 97,647 11.46 14.36 56.95 46.27 
Southern District 148,987 110,068 11.20 19.21 36.5 62.1 





1 Excluding surcharge. 
2 Sleeping cars—VParlor Car Occupancy i8.56. 


The figures submitted for the eastern and southern districts are 
based on studies covering selected. runs for one week in May, 
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1923. While respondents were undoubtedly sincere in endeavoring 
to select runs which they considered representative, it is obvious 
that the judgment exercised in making the choice might materially 
affect the results. Furthermore, the studies which are based on 
the heavier passenger carrying sections of defendants’ lines are 
not fair to the Pullman traffic, at least from the standpoint of 
occupancy and car-mile earnings, for they constitute a compari- 
son of the normal Pullman travel with the best of the coach 
travel. Comparisons of results of Pullman and coach operations 
should be predicated on the entire business of both services. The 
figures shown for the western district present perhaps the fairest 
comparison, but even these, in the case of car weights at least, 
are fairly subject to criticism, as they do not reflect the varying 
use of different classes of cars. In other words, the average car 
weights shown are not weighted averages. It is reasonably cer- 
tain, however, that the average weight of Pullman cars is con- 
siderably greater than the average weight of day coaches. But 
there are many individual steel coaches that weigh nearly as 
much as the steel Pullman cars and more than the wooden Pull- 
man cars, and there is as great or greater difference in weight 
between different classes of day coaches as between day coaches 
and Pullman cars. Furthermore, the heavy steel coaches are 
usually used in trains carrying steel Pullman cars on the long 
heavy passenger runs. Figures submitted by the Pullman com- 
pany show that for the month of April, 1923, the average occu- 
pancy of sleeping cars was 14.44 passengers and of parlor cars 
17.77 passengers. The average occupancy of all coaches in the 
United States for 1922, excluding commutation travel, was 15.88 
passengers and of all sleeping and parlor cars 12.82 passengers. 
The average car-mile earnings for the United States were 52.69 
cents for coaches and 42.55 cents for sleeping and parlor cars, 
excluding the surcharge. 

Among other things cited by respondents as creating the alleged 
higher operating costs to them of handling the Pullman traffic are 
extra switching incident to parking sleeping cars at stations for 
use by passengers prior to train departures or subsequent to train 
arrivals; added use of passenger terminals bv reason of such 
parking and the necessity of keeping available different classes of 
Pullman cars to meet the varying demands of Pullman travel; 
extra switching at junction points of Pullman cars in connection 
with through travel and at terminals in making up trains; fur- 
nishing of sanitary cans for Pullman cars parked at stations; 
greater deadheading; furnishing and hauling of observation cars 
and other special facilities; and greater use of the telephone and 
telegraph service in arranging Pullman accommodations. 

Against the added expenses to respondents of handling the Pull- 
man traffic already enumerated there is among other things the 
saving of capital investment in and maintenance and inside clean- 
ing of the Pullman cars. In the case of the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and New York, New Haven & Hartford there is 
a further saving of running expenses as hereinafter more specific- 
ally set forth. 


Railroad Revenue from Pullman Contracts 


Table I shows for 1923 the revenue accruing to respondents 
under their contracts with the Pullman Company. 


Taste I—Revenve From PuttmMan Contracts, 1923 
Eastern District— 
Average Pullman Average 
number of contract contract Number of 
Pullman revenue revenue Pullman Average 
cars due per car car mileage 
operated railroads operated milesrun per car 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 202.69 $97,077 $479 28,313,373 139,688 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 50.26 88,002 1,751 6,761,756 134,536 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 36.84 3,375 92 4,573,495 124,145 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 

PL. ccuaten ead 43.54 34,915 802 4,931,766 113,270 
Delaware & Hudson...... 15.40 48,494 3,149 1,844,033 119,742 
Me e¢acd joebenn eeuees 30.54 30,728 1,006 4,860,796 159,162 
BAD WHET cceccccseees 37.69 42,304 1,122 5,174,027 137,279 
Norfolk & Western........ 46.14 35,963 779 6,079,835 131,769 
New York Central System. 820.81 512,502 624 124,952,194 152,230 
New York, New Haven & 

PT cotenebéd angen 195.74 140,000 715 17,296,041 88,362 
Pennsylvania System ..... 838.02 574,661 686 122,133,734 145,741 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & 

DEE -catbetesanccees 27.45 54,368 1,981 3,926,617 143,046 

i ndcske subuonde $1,662,388 

Southern District 
Alabama & Vicksburg..... 2.43 $2.632 1,083 319,682 131,556 
Alabama Great Southern... 10.49 23.215 2,213 1,698,160 161,884 
Atlantic Coast Line.... . 126.45 115,971 917 20,285,660 160,424 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & 

Texas Pacific senes ae 38,638 1,400 4,505,158 163,290 
Florida East Coast........ 39.84 78,000 1,958 6,175,920 155,018 
Illinois Central 13.77 296.627 2,607 18,173,956 159,743 
Louisville & Nashville (incl 

Georgia R. R)..... 144.12 68,920 478 20,086,361 139,372 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St 

OS Ears ; 15,719 496 3,760,209 118,619 
New Orleans & Northeastern 5.06 5,971 1,180 839,449 165,899 
Seabeard Air Line 75.45 55,493 735 10,918,907 144,717 
Southern Ry. ...... 178.01 512,351 2,873 25,175,597 141,428 
Western of Alabama.... 7.90 26,596 3,367 1,409,796 178,455 





$1,240,134 
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Western District— 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

 eeebednnteesecesases 377.83 $1,255,159 3,322 67,075,263 177,528 
Chicago & Alton.......... 38.51 7,817 203 4,172,084 108,338 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.. 161.61 489,978 3,032 25,922,493 160,402 
Colorado & Southern...... 26.76 72,631 2,714 3,330,786 124,469 
Chicago & North Western. 132.86 419,137 3,155 21,547,124 162,179 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 

apolis & Omaha....... 28.43 90,277 3,175 3,963,871 139,426 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 

SE  hessiec aus ekadesnnee 165.40 376,945 2,279 25,009,986 151,209 
Denver & Rio Grande West. 48.90 34,060 697 6,691,220 136,835 
El Paso & Southwestern 

RED: ici Bhi bres ties time ws 18.12 10,240 705 3,289,460 181,538 
Gee SOS EAR. cc cccces 15.37 11,018 717 1,993,090 129,674 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake.. 52.41 275,838 5,263 9,078,089 173,213 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas 

Re aerr 81.54 7,941 97 10,808,965 132,552 
Missouri Pacific (incl. St. 

ee Be Be GF Gp ocescees 99.79 16,588 166 12,787,445 128,144 
Northern Pacific ........ 110.44 294,904 2,670 16,960,400 153,571 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 91.93 191,989 2,079 11,411,370 124,131 
Southern Pacific Co...... 455.06 1,703,267 3,743 67,635,721 148,630 
Texas & Pacific.....ccee- 48.56 34,328 707 6,033,624 124,230 
Union Pacific System...... 263.10 939,834 3,572 45,450,515 172,750 
Western Pacific ........- 24.13 24,819 1,029 4,215,995 174,720 

We. Keuces acbhuanus $6,255,869 
Total United States. 


$9,158,391 





In addition to the payments of contract revenue to the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central indicated above, the Pullman 
Company paid on these two lines all running Pullman car ex- 
penses such as expenses for lubrication, ice, water, heat, and light, 
On the New York, New Haven & Hartford the Pullman Com- 
pany bore a large part, but possibly not all, of these running 
expenses. The aggregate amount of running expenses borne by 
the. Pullman Company on these three roads was $3,282,629.81, 
divided as follows: 


Average 
per car 
i: Cee COO ED. pc ccceekessécsentenses $1,611,230 $1,963 
OE TRE cnn cnckne 6h 0csecscenncsavs 1,451,485 1,732 
New York, New Haven & Hartford................ 219,915 1,124 


Adding to these payments for running expenses the contract 
revenue payments results in aggregate per car payments by the 
Pullman Company to the three roads in question during 1923 of 
$2,587 in the case of the New York Central, $2,418 in the case of 
the Pennsylvania and $1,839 in the case of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 

The railroads which, owing to low Pullman earnings, did not 
participate in the Pullman revenues accruing on their lines dur- 
ing 1923, are shown below: 


Taste IIT—RarLroap Not PARTICIPATING IN PULLMAN REVENUES 


Aver. number 


of Pullman Numberof Average 
cars Pullman car milgage 
operated miles run per car 

Eastern District— 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh............ 4.23 467,372 110,490 
Central of New Jersey.......2..cceeeseees 16.54 1,264,597 76,457 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.......... 30.35 2,702,383 89,041 
POUT “WHEE Sbccccdncnccesasivcounese 3.74 226,901 60,669 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis............ 9.15 1,412,337 154,354 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Clover Leaf 

DGD cgevddunadedhnasdscebecedeoeuseeus 2.02 332,656 164,681 
Toledo, Peoria & Western.........+.ee0+5% 1.32 74,227 56,233 
WEEE cocegeceeccevesscccecsscssacoves 60.68 7,428,341 122,418 
WON PERTTI koccccccccécecevsscccces 22 13,371 60,777 

Southern District— 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic........... 3.71 388,108 104,611 
Georgia, Southern & Florida............... 14.14 1,979,492 139,992 
BD GE Cnc 6 a 6csceccceccdsenesesoes 7.80 1,181,763 151,508 

Western District— 
Chicago Great Western.........ecseecceces 30.15 3,985,971 132,205 
International & Gt. Northern.............- 16.14 2,122,159 131,484 
Maeemens City BemtRerR. occ ccccccccccccccese 16.58 1,917,153 115,630 
Minneapolis & St. Lowis.........-eeseee0. 5.73 649,124 113,285 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie...... 19.35 2,909,417 150,357 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass............++ 2.22 115,600 52,072 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf.............. 3.13 216,547 69,184 

St. Louis Southwestern and St. Louis South- 

Wesker GE TOMB. cncccccccescvcccesecs 12.82 1,500,234 117,023 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle............++- 13.40 1,873,571 139,819 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific... ....... 3.59 432,216 120,394 


Contrast Between Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania 


It is interesting to note that the Baltimore & Ohio during 1922 
received no revenue from the Pullman Company under its con- 
tract, and in 1923 received less than $500 per car, whereas its 
chief competitor, the Pennsylvania, received the equivalent of 
2.500 per car for each year. This indicates one of two things, 
either that the contract between the Pullman Company and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio is very much less favorable to the Baltimore & 
Ohio than the contract between the Pullman Company and the 
Pennsylvania is to the Pennsylvania, or that the Baltimore & 
Ohio is running much more space per passenger carried than the 
Peunsylvania. In this connection it may be stated that studies 
of Pullman car occupancy submitted in evidence indicate that 


on many roads sleeping cars are operated practically on a lower 
It would seem that somewhat greater use of upper 


berth basis. 
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berths could be enforced on many roads without seriously in- 
conveniencing the traveling public. 


Surcharge Collections 


‘There is set forth as an appendix hereto a statement showing 
for Ciass I railroads surcharge collections and rate of return on 
investment for 1923. The rate of return is computed on hasis of 
the 1922 investment and 1923 net railway operating income. Of 
the $16,035,033 surcharge collected in the eastern district $13,- 
664,541 accrued to the New York Central, Pennsylvania, New 
Haven and Baltimore & Ohio system lines. Of these all but the 
Baltimore & Ohio received heavy payments from the Pullman 
Company under their contracts, the average being approximately 
$2,506 per car. Of the remaining $2,370,462 the Delaware & 
Hudson, Lehigh Valley and Erie with contract payments of 
$3,149, $1,122, and $1,006 per car respectively, received $449,365, 
leaving less than $2,000,000 received by roads which had no con- 
tract payments or payments of less than $1,000 per car. The 
situation on the Baltimore & Ohio, which is something of an 
enigma, has already been commented on. In the western district 
11 railroads, receiving from the Pullman Company contract pay- 
ments averaging $3,274 per car, received $10,552,892 of the $15.- 
695,403 surcharge collected. Eleven other railroads receiving 
contract payments ranging from $97 to $1,029 per car received 
$1,999,425 of the remainder of $5,142,511. Of the latter, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which operates its own cars, 
and therefore received all the revenue from the sale of parlor 
and sleeping car space, collected $761,866. In the southern dis- 
trict, 10 railroads with average contract payments from the Pull- 
man Company of $2,434 per car, received $3,010,066 of the 
$5,760,463 surcharge collected in that district, and five other rail- 
roads with contract payments ranging from $478 to $917 per car 
collected $2,081,693 of the remainder of $2,750,397. From the 
above it will be seen that the greater part of the surcharge goes 
to railroads which receive substantial payments from the Pullman 
Company under their contracts. 


Effect of Surcharge in Pullman Travel 


The extent, if any, to which the surcharge has curtailed travel 
on Pullman cars is somewhat conjectural. Respondents submit- 
ted statistics showing that over a period of years Pullman travel 
has increased in greater ratio than day coach travel, and that since 
the establishment of the surcharge the falling off of Pullman 
travel has not been as great as the falling off of coach travel. 
Immediately following the establishment of the surcharge there 
was a marked falling off of Pullman travel, but this was un- 
doubtedly due in considerable measure to the fact that the defla- 
tion period commenced at about that time. The sleeping and 
parlor car passenger miles for the years 1919 to 1922, inclusive, 
were 13,387,182,735, 14,279,557,237, 11,133,647,492, and 11,233,301,- 
727, respectively, while the coach passenger miles for the same 
period were 32,971,121,005, 32,569,110,750, 26,178,938,474, and 
24,273,920,273, respectively. Commencing with 100 per cent for 
1919 as a premise, the sleeping and parlor passenger miles in- 
creased to 106.67 per cent in 1920, and decreased to 83.17 and 83.91 
per cent, respectively, in 1921 and 1922, whereas the coach pas- 
senger miles decreased to 98.78 per cent in 1920, 79.40 per cent in 
1921, and 73.62 per cent in 1922. There is, of course, no way 
of ascertaining what the situation would have been had the sur- 
charge not been in effect. It is reasonable to believe, however, 
especially considering that it has been: a great irritant to the 
traveling public, that the surcharge has resulted in considerable 
loss of business from the Pullman cars. 


Surcharge System Called Illogical 


In the early days of the operation of Pullman cars the Pullman 
Company received all the revenue from the sale of seats and 
berths and in addition the railroads generally paid the Pullman 
Company mileage for the use of the cars in the event that the 
revenue derived from the sale of seats and berths did not reach 
specified minimum amounts. As the Pullman business grew, rail- 
road participation in the Pullman earnings commenced and has 
steadily increased, until today it amounts to over $9,000,000 a 
year. It would seem that if the early arrangements were ad- 
vantageous to the railroads the present-day arrangements should 
be very much more so without the imposition of the surcharge. 
But assuming that, as contended by the railroads, they are not 
adequately compensated under their contracts with the Pullman 
Company for hauling the greater weight per passenger in the 
Pullman cars does that constitute a ground for imposing a sur- 
charge to recoup losses growing out of their improvidence in 
failing to make contracts which would afford them proper com- 
pensation for the service of hauling the cars? In our judgment 
it does not. 

The Pullman passenger receives a higher class of service than 
the coach rassenger and should pay more for it, but the pay- 
ments should be through the Pullman charge proper and not 
spread out in two charges, one collected by the Pullman Com- 
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pany and the other by the railroad. Under such an arrangement 
the Pullman charges could be so adjusted as to produce the 
revenue necessary to enable the Pullman Company to meet its 
obligations to the railroads and also provide a fair return on its 
own operations. Under the present system, with two transporta- 
tion agencies charging for what should be one service, oppor- 
tunity for duplicate and excessive charges is multiplied and 
regulation rendered more difficult. The present system, devised 
temporarily to meet an emergency, is illogical and unscientific as 
a permanency. 


Pullman Contracts Criticized 


Greater uniformity in the contracts between the Pullman Com- 
pany and the railroads would seem to be desirable. The present 
contracts are the result of bargaining between the Puliman 
Company and the railroads with the natural result of the larger 
roads getting the more favorable contracts. There is also con- 
siderable variation in the contracts with the larger roads. For 
instance, on the Southern Pacific there is ‘participation by that 
road in the Pullman earnings after the earnings per standard car 
average $7,250,- whereas on the Santa Fe there is no participation 
by the railroad until the per-car earnings, speaking still of stand- 
ard cars, average $9,000. Of course, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the Southern Pacific contract was made in 1912, 
at a time when operating costs were much lower than at present, 
whereas the Santa Fe contract was made in 1923. But the South- 
ern Pacific contract has six years yet to run, and assuming that 
at the end of that period it is succeeded by the same class of 
contract as in effect on the Santa Fe, there will still be in the 
interim a different treatment of these two great competing trans- 
portation agencies. This of itself is a strong indictment of the 
present system of making the contracts. The relations between 
the Pullman Company and the railroads should be subject to more 
complete regulation by this commission. It is doubtful whether 
jurisdiction lies with the commission under the existing law to 
prescribe divisions of earnings between the Pullman Company 
and the railroads, and the commission should request Congress 
to correct any deficiencies in the law so that it may have full 
jurisdiction to prescribe all the terms and conditions, as between 
the Pullman Company and the railroads, under which the Pull- 
man cars shall be operated. 


APPENDIX 
Pullman Surcharge and Rate of Return on Investment,* Class I Roads, 1923 


Pullman 
surcharge Rate 
collections year of return 
. ae ; ended Dec. on 
Name of District, Region and Road 31, 1923 investment 
Eastern District—New England Region: 
BEES Te Ts DOS bnse:0 send ensencendcaees $8,440 ee 
Oe I i.6n6d60eseeseeeeeneeeseee 7,266 5.56 
CE Se haces ceded nes paeeenense 292,484 1.30 
Canadian Pacific (Lines in Maine)............. 16,084 iene 
CO SN CO sp cccdnccccvctoeenstenéens 7 3.70 
6c ciud ghMee ceed -aabusbib eke eee 28,417 71 
Sd cme se Cu clin ck ate yi asarwth 102,617 3.21 
New York, New Haven & Hartford............. 1,333,070 3.47 
EE, Cid on cba cpt cmnwatieh dadh owkeneabieseck a 3.55 
Total New England Region................ 1,836,262 one 
Great Lakes Region: 

BT ee ee ery rane 953 2.41 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh................. 19,561 4.32 
es 2 ee ee rr ee 17,475 1.17 
OT SOR ne ene 97,344 5.69 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western (System).... 248,488 5.68 
J se lO Rea ae ee 5,511 2.01 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee............. 13,100 7.86 
EEO och ec es cse bres ewsteerereseteeseesessosnee 140,931 4.31 
ree oe 65,543 4.02 
eer ree 211,090 2.91 
errr cre er 904,951 12.38 
DORNEEN s bncddarcdeeddeKsaueerbseeeninasews 2,928 5.34 
Ot Deee®. TR We is 6 cv ads csdsncsscecaes 8 naar 
eS . 3 Oe ae 4,135,789 6.23 
eee: wee Cee Gee, BME, oe scvcnsetavoees 43,528 5.74 
New York, Ontario & Western............2ee00. 23,079 1.16 
Pi DE <. ccnckGtbenbaetheneetschetedens 121,709 6.02 
PG Se EAD BOD s 40666 60.0650 ine ces cvenwas 38,749 17.76 
Ce Ge Gs 5 h05kh0+0040000sdsds vasedeee 2,150 2.55 
WEE ntecndécudcdbadendacehenesstskosdeeness 286,672 3.97 
Teeek, Growk Lanes BOs cc cc cciscccccesess 6,379,559 ne0e 





*On basis of 1922 investment and net railway operating income for 1923. 
Investment figures for 1923 not yet available, 


Central Eastern Region: 


pO a eee ere ne ee ee 5,400 ‘ein 
Ct CE cust ued 60b.Gk wv ebeN6 thee 0enese 906,385 5.84 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic............... 865 awed 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corp............65 19 5.44 
Se Gr Me Dn ka obacncctenceedesee es 57,890 2.85 
CosemeD GS MONT TOR. 06 6icces cecscccecvcce 191,873 4.17 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western.............. 5,372 1.81 
Chicago, Indianapolis Pe RRs v0.05 66ckscees 129,528 5.32 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicego & St. Louis...... 712,468 6.96 
DONE WE 6 GhdbS5000300600080000000d0b6500 23,106 4.47 
RARE TE ~ 6 600 00605065.504666.000065004006646060 31,288 4.31 
OER 50.06 ddnddb0400050005696080806000% 5,584,293 4.22 
Philadelphia & Reading. ........scccecssessccees 72,500 9.86 
West Jersey & Seashore...... Geces babe sueesesee 87,585 3.38 
Weta BEACHES covccccccccccogcccsecceveess 2,271 3.34 



























Name of District, Region and Road 


po DT SO eee oat 
otal, Central Eastern Region.............. 
5 OE SO EEE 

Pocahontas Region: 

Chesapeake & Ohio.. (evitesiehenbeviek ee ‘ 

A Er re ae 

Richmond, Frede ricksburg & ‘Potom: Se 

WH Medutidndeedn hese 3s.350e0eeheeeutscaet 


Total, Pocahontas Region. 
Southern Region: 


ee ee ee is ca Sea ycnccbeaedéeateere 
ee en  neaden ne een ene 
ee es Cee ake hae eee u 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic................ 
OG = Ee ee eee 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (System).......... 
Ot nn chu ebekds chad bveetenent 
Charleston & Western Carolina.................. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 


Florida East Coast. 


Georgia R. RK. Lessee . Organization. naewernd eeute ss 
Georgia & Florida... cekiawewde 
ceseeia, I i ts 
£3 & 9 errors 
Columbus & Greenville cehhebeeeeergbeonneasae 
Illinois Central ... pebecdcudebeh we eauddassene 
Louisville & Nashville. saa ak dh lle adie Os enti eieheiese ce 
Louisville, Henderson & St. acerca alps 
Mississippi Central i¢ssanthindaduneda 
DE Ce a ee nee 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louwis.............. 
New Orleans & Northeastern..................+. 


New Orleans Great Northern......... 


Norfolk Southern ON 4 Ste ee ee ree 
Northern Alabama .. i<éeeiienbannctiuaands 
Seaboard Air Line sated ee ee 
DE einstacareteeddhacedvditasevewebevenee 


Tennessee Central 


Western of Alal ~- ni wisest) Pipdepea aie pres 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley............. 


Total, Southern Region. 


Total, Southern District (including Pocahontas 
: Region) PTT TTT TT eT TTT Tee 
Western District Northwestern Region: 


Chicago & North Western. 
Chicago Great Western............... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minne apome & Omaha. i 


Duluth & Iron Range 
Duluth, Missabe & Norther 


Duluth, South Shore & At! eat beeens 


Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacifix 

Great Northern 

Minneapolis & St. Louis en ‘ ak 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Northern F'acifi 


Oregon-Washineton R. R. & Nav. Co 
Spokane, International 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry 


Total, Northwestern Regio 
Central Western Kegior 
Arizona Eastern 


\ichison, JT ypeka & S Fe 
Chicag & Alto 
Chicag Burlingte ) 





collections year of return 
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Pullman 
surcharge Rate 
collections year of return 
; ; ended Dec. on 
Name of District, Region and Road 31, 1923 investment 
Crecage, Meck Belem & Gelb... ccccccccccéccocss 30,150 3.82 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.................. 796,774 3.90 
Ce 2) Ce en emeseecesudeses 69,857 -92 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.................. 281,361 1.73 
RY OO UU ee eee 95,761 3.13 
ee Wee Ge BNE Go iio oc oc cécccccccccses 73,923 9.47 
PSS are 379,326 4.08 
i ean ce ue enineeéhoteih's 27,955 2.03 
ee or Se RbEC EC CRE TKK EK RROaeSS 242,407 4.79 
a a ee rk ale 40,483 4.49 
pT EE a eee eee 2,588 -94 
Seniors Pacific (Pacific System)............... 2,258,582 5.51 
DD Ge Wc ne ccceccsarswcancde ce 2,548 istas 
Cy ME cuckéepnehumbhhs kote Shtteouy caer 1,115,842 7.73 
I i a ee inane mada 159,823 3.03 
Total Central Western Region................ 9,411,123 os 
Southwestern Region: 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western................ 8,283 10.89 
i ee fe WN, cancbedanedccstcecnaccoues 5,856 53 
are Wee Oe eee GN, on ewe whiceges cowcecaner 12,350 sabe 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.......... 277,610 2.82 
Gulf, Colorado fh ON SAE en ee eee 105,510 6.59 
Houston Oe a g idawwinsetdtn eee vee 09s 150,700 4.57 
i 2 Oe Ce i, cei eens edeceees one 16,255 1.86 
International-Great Northern.........¢......e00:: 72,044 5.35 
ke Sle eer 54,224 2.99 
i 2 MP, <c¢cnewasesddvcensesannes 81 6.73 
DOE: BR TG cere cconscccusverescesecse 6,981 58 
Louisiana Ry. & Nav. of Texas.............0.: 587 wane 
neh oan a kdaidabiree 45,684 9.24 
IE » + 6b 6i es bhb6 Chenes ce eee 195,543 3.89 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas................ 202,412 came 
PC. a vecnknevchckhhebsGeenes sneds 485,832 2.31 
Pe Ci i ia tentgesaccvechensanesas 70,291 ae 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico............0.0::. 12,060 6.46 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico................ 38,585 11.62 
ih, i I, .6 staan eéeebs caebneec.e 551,825 4.87 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ti Phe Ea 9,158 1.18 
eh, Rie, TIN, 6 vce Gds os dewevecesecewe 29,052 7.94 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas................ 14,967 maid 
a See Ge A Bs ocbccekscecesacuns 7,560 3.42 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Guif...........ccccceee. 11,489 2.07 
, 8 B.S Serer eee 4,85 17.61 
c. £ & CUS 0 OER ee ee 56,680 wie 
Pe CC. ccenibadkacacstawheeesee baacaenes 270,520 4.10 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific................ 16,820 6.97 
WD, CHET GGbde cde tecdeenecnsés sens snen net 1,714 7.06 
Tetel, Baewthweeberm Messe. .c.cccccccscces 2,735,527 
fh OS) OO errs --+- 15,695,403 
Bee GH TN on. 8 os cctaceneedeecesesces 37,490,869 


Chairman Smith of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce had a copy of the tentative report published in the 
Congressional Record of May 3 and offered it in explanation 
as to why the committee had taken no action with reference 
to the numerous bills which have been introduced to abolish 
the surcharge. He also called attention to the suggestion 
that the commission may ask for legislation to authorize it 
to deal with Pullman contracts. 


Demonstration of the Zarlatti Internal Combustion Motor-Driven Com- 
pressed Air and Steam Locomotive—The Locomotive is Run by 
Compressed Air Combined with Steam Generated by 


Waste Heat from the Motor 
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Oil-Electric Locomotive with 
Injection Type Engine 


N ELECTRIC locomotive, driven by a fuel-oil engine, the 
A first of its kind built in America, has been built jointly 
by the General Electric Company and the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company. This has been especially designed for 
switching service and will be given its first practical test by 
the New York Central in its freight yards on the west side, 
New York City. 
The power plant equipment consists of a 300-hp. oil en- 








~~ 


Inter.or of the Cab, Showing the Throttle and Controller—the 
Oil Engine Is at the Left 


vine, manufactured by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, directly 
onnected to a 200-kw. General Electric generator. The 
lirect motive power consists of four HM-840 General Elec- 
ric motors, one of which is geared to each of the four axles. 
lhe locomotive has a total weight of 60 tons, all on the 
drivers. 

During the last 15 years the General Electric Company has 
had considerable experience in the construction of self- 
propelled motor cars and locomotives using gasoline as fuel. 
About 90 equipments have been put in service during this 
riod and most of them are still operating. In order to take 
advantage of a low-priced fuel in the internal combustion 
engine, an arrangement was made with the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company to build an engine designed for the use of fuel oil 
and having the characteristics of speed and weight that would 
be suitable for its use in a locomotive. The complete loco- 
motive is, therefore, a combination of pieces of apparatus, 
each of which has been well tried out and whose combination 
promises to result in a high degree of fuel economy. The 
locomotive has been in use in the yards of the Ingersoll-Rand 
factory at Phillipsburg, N. J., for about four months. 

The six-cylinder engine is designed to burn fuel oil accord- 
ing to the principles of the well-known Price system of direct 
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fuel injection. This system avoids the use of high pressure 
injection and also effects a reduction in weight, an improve- 
ment in mechanical efficiency and increased simplicity and 
reliability. The fuel is injected into the various cylinders 
through a distributor by means of a single acting plunger type 
pump. The lubricating system is of the continuous filtration 
type, by means of which the oil is passed from a crank case 
through an oil filter before returning to the system again. 

All parts of the cylinders, cylinder heads and combustion 
chambers are water cooled. The water from the water jackets 
passes to a radiator located on the roof and a thermostat 
maintains an even temperature irrespective of weather 
conditions. The muffler for reducing the noise of the exhaust 
is also mounted on the roof. Sufficient fuel can be carried 
for 48 hours continuous switching service. 

The engine consumes about 0.43 lb. of fuel oil per brake 
horsepower. Owing to its high economy it is free from smoke, 
which renders it particularly suitable for service in cities or 
in places where smoke is objectionable. As ordinarily used 
in switching service, the locomotive has consumed about 20 
to 26 cents worth of fuel oil per hour. 

The unusual feature of the design of this locomotive is the 
use of a direct current generator supplying current to the 
motors without intervening accelerating resistances. This is 
accomplished by using a differential series field on the ex- 
citer, which automatically reduces the generator voltage with 
the increase in the amount of current drawn by the motors. 
The speed of the locomotive, therefore, automatically in- 
creases as the load is reduced, corresponding to the rise in 
impressed voltage. This control completely eliminates the 














Front End View of the Oil-Electric Locomotive Built Jointly 
by the General Electric Company and Ingersoll- 
Rand Company 


possibility of overloading the generator or motors or of stall- 
ing the engine. The main excitation of the exciter field is 
furnished by a storage battery which also supplies control 
current and locomotive lights. 


A ReEso_uTion has been introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Huddleston, of Alabama, directing the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce to investigate the transac- 
tion by which the Interstate Commerce Commission granted 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity and also au- 
thorized a bond issue for the construction of a new passenger 
terminal at Cleveland, Ohio, including “the failure of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to protect the interests of the 
public and the shareholders of the railroads involved and its 
reversal of its original decision in said matter.” 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has moved its general 
offices in Chicago from the Railway Exchange building to the 
new Union Station. 


The Western Railway Club will hold its annual meeting and 
dinner at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Friday 
evening, May 23. Fred W. Sargent, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Chicago & North Western, will be the speaker. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a 
series of hearings before examiners during June and July on 
the reports as to excess earnings under the recapture clause 
of the transportation act filed by the Dayton-Goose Creek, 
Indiana Northern, Buffalo & Susquehanna, Cornwall, Genesee 
& Wyoming, Lehigh & New England and the Ligonier Valley. 


Of the $50,000,000 loaned to the Canadian National last 
February by the Dominion Government $15,184,000 is unused 
and is held in trust by the Minister of Finance, it was stated 
in the House of Commons in answer to a question. This 
balance will be applied to the payment of capital obligations. 
It was also stated that last year the ten hotels operated in 
Canada by the Canadian National Railways showed a total 
deficit of $175,475. Only the Grand Beach Hotel (Manitoba), 
the Chateau Laurier at Ottawa and the Prince Arthur in Port 
Arthur, Ont., showed a profit. 


The South Carolina Railroad Commission has adopted a 
resolution declaring that the Charleston & Western Carolina 
Railway ought not to be required to comply with the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring the installa- 
tion of automatic train control on its line from Augusta, Ga., 
to Port Royal, S. C., 113 miles. The road operates only two 
passenger trains a day each way and usually three freight 
trains a day each way. The expenditure of the necessary 
money to install automatic apparatus would very seriously 
burden the road’s ability to serve the public efficiently. 


May Meeting of New York Railroad Club 


At the monthly meeting of the New York Railroad Club to be 
held on May 16 at the United Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, Robert S. Binkerd, vice- 
chairman of the committee on public relations of the Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference, will speak on “Where Is Public Relations 
Work Getting Us?” Members will have the usual “dutch treat” 
dinner preceding the meeting at the Hotel Commodore. 

The club will hold an outing on July 10. 


Mississippi Stop Law 

A law requiring automobiles to be stopped before crossing over 
a railroad at grade is now in force in Mississippi. Laws of this 
nature, though not in all respects uniform, are now on the statute 
books of four adjacent states, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Mississippi. The Mississippi law makes violation of its pro- 
visions a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment. All 
railroads in the state are required to put up signs on the highway 
50 ft. from the track, reading “Mississippi Law, Stop.” 

According to a press dispatch, violators of the law to the num- 
ber of 75 were arrested at Jackson on May 4, three days after 
the statute became effective; and some of them were fined as 
much as fifty dollars. 


Progress on the Moffat Tunnel 


The pioneer or water tunnel at the east end of the Moffat tunnel 
which is now being driven through the Continental divide on the 
line of the Denver & Salt Lake in Colorado had, on April 10, been 
driven in 2,100 ft. from the east portal and 2,340 ft. from the west 
portal. The main heading of the railroad tunnel has been driven 
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1,450 ft. and the full section 135 ft. from the east portal, while at 
the west portal 680 ft. of main and top headings have been exca- 
vated. A total of 500 men are now being employed, in three shifts, 
working on seven headings. 


Virginian Wants I. C. C. Approval 
of Train Control Before Installation 


The Virginian Railway has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition asking that it be not required to make an 
installation of automatic train control, saying that if the commis- 
sion’s orders are to be construed as requiring carriers to select 
and install at their own risk a system of automatic train control 
without approval by the commission of the system, plan or design 
until the completion of the work by the carrier it “respectfully 
protests against being compelled to assume such risk.” 


The Automatic Train Control Situation 


Franklin Snow, who has interviewed many railroad officers and 
other persons on the subject of automatic train-control, and some 
of whose articles in the Christian Science Monitor were noticed 
in the Railway Age of April 26, page 1057, gives his conclusions 
in the Monitor of May 6. To equip 141 engine divisions, would, in 
the present state of the art, be “futile.” Standardization to 
make apparatus usable on two or more connecting roads is de- 
clared to be highly essential. He thinks the railroads unduly 
disturbed by unreliable estimates of probable high cost, but admits 
that the lowest reliable estimates call for very heavy expenditures. 
The demand of the railroads that the automatic apparatus be left 
(under suitable restrictions) within the control of the engineman 
is declared to be a vital issue; as is, also, the demand that no 
system or method be ordered or used which cannot be suspended 
whenever conditions are such that an accidental or unnecessary 
stop is likely to cause serious and costly blockades. 


Change in New York Rapid Transit Law 


By a law which was approved by the Governor on May 2, the 
State of New York has placed the authority for constructing, 
equipping and operating new rapid transit railways in New York 
City in the hands of the city government; and employees of the 
Rapid Transit Commission, engaged in this department, will be 
transferred and become employees of the city. The law covers 
the work now unfinished on all subway and elevated lines. The 
authority to engage in operation is limited to new lines; it is not 
mandatory; but if the city does engage in operation, it must for 
the first three years charge a five cent fare; but thereafter the 
fares must be made sufficient to pay operating expenses, mainte- 
nance, interest and* amortization, and to provide a reserve for 
depreciation. The Mayor is to appoint a Board of Transportation 
of three members, 

The Transit Commission is continued and retains the power of 
supervision over existing rapid transit lines; also power to act 
under the law of 1921 authorizing this commission to adopt a 
plan of readjustment of existing lines of transportation within 
the city. 


The Hudson Bay Railway 


The capital expenditure to March 31, 1923, on the Hudson Bay 
Railway was $14,459,941. The sum of $6,250,000 is the estimated 
cost of finishing the road, exclusive of terminals or harbor develop- 
ments. This information was given in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa. There is no specific authority under the Dominion 
Lands Act for the sale of land for the purpose of the Hudson Bay 
line construction, but pre-emptions and purchased homesteads were 
sold under the provisions of that Act. The net amount collected 
on pre-emption sales up to March 31, 1924, was $15,984,134 anc 
from purchased homesteads $3,146,421, or a total of $19,130,550. 
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Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian National Railways, 
while in Winnipeg last week, told a deputation from the “On to 
the Bay” Association that he intended this summer to secure first 
hand information on the Hudson Bay Railway through a personal 
trip of inspection, which would take him to the end of steel and 
to the Bay itself. Sir Henry stated that if the Dominion govern- 
ment would vote the money for completing the road he was quite 
willing to go through with it. He had found it very difficult to 
get the actual facts with regard to the line, as both supporters 
and opponents were very enthusiastic in presenting their case. 


C. P. R. Has Successful First Quarter 


At the end of March the Canadian Pacific brought to a 
close the most successful first quarterly period since 1918. 
Substantial gains in gross and net earnings in January and 
February were followed up by another in March which made 
the best showing of any March in the past five years. While 
the weekly traffic reports indicate that there will be a decline 
in both gross and net earnings for April, the showing of the 
road for the three months ending March 31 is regarded as 
highly satisfactory with an increase of over $1,250,000 in net 
earnings over the same period in 1923. Following are the 
gross earnings, operating expenses and net for March and for 
the first quarter, with comparisons: 








March 1924 1923 Inc. 
Gooeh GUTMERSS. 2. cc ccccscgcaned $14,812,927 $13,585,762 $1,227,165 
Wed. Bins sci cseckcntacebentet 12,302,128 11,606,049 696,079 

fas ere $2.510,798 $1,979,713 $531,085 

First quarter 1924 1923 Inc. 
Gren WARE 6 xcices sccsaces $41,288,482 $37,894,541 $3,393,941 
Welt ihn ds eeins Kessbvavoseisas 36,839,434 34,699,308 2,140,126 

BENG GOED cicee sc dsKcc0eesne $4.449,048 $3,195,233 $1,253,814 


A “Life Extension Institute” on the P. R. R. 


To encourage the preservation of health and increase the aver- 
age length of life among its 211,000 employees the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has issued a general notice urging every individual to 
undergo a complete examination as to physical condition, at least 
once a year, and at the company’s expense. The Voluntary 
Relief Department will assign one of its physicians, on request, to 
make examinations without cost. The examinations may be made 
at any time, but it is suggested that on or about the birthday of 
each worker would be an appropriate occasion. The instructions 
say in part: 

“Why is the value of health not recognized when we have it 
and when we could keep it with so little effort? . . . The 
human machine—worth infinitely more than any inanimate ma- 
chine—is ofttimes allowed to go years and years without being 
examined. In the inanimate machine any worn out parts may be 
replaced at comparatively little cost, but no amount of money or 
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time can replace the worn out parts of the human machine. No 
matter how robust and vigorous a person may seem to be, he 
should be examined from time to time in order to detect any 
minor defects and thus prevent the possibility of some stealthy 
and insidious disease gaining a foothold. ” It is of the 
utmost importance to know the warning signs of disease and to 
have prompt advice and attention. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of safety—and without health there can be no safety. 

The new provisions are entirely apart from the regulations re- 
quiring certain train service employees and others to undergo 
periodical tests of sight, hearing, etc., to insure fitness for their 
duties. 


Railway Earnings for March 


The Class | railroads had total operating revenues of $505,124,921 
in March, according to reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. This was a decrease of $30,701,470 or 5.7 
per cent as compared with the same month last year. Operating 
expenses totaled $390,273,909, a decrease of $27,653,080 or 6.6 
per cent, and the net operating income amounted to $80,239,885, 
as compared with $84,124,312 in March last year. In February, 
1924, the net operating income was $71,191,664, 

For the first three months this year, the ‘Class I railroads had 
a net operating income of $202,776,047 which was at the annual 
rate of return of 4.61 per cent on their property investment, as ~ 
compared with $184,603,374 for the same period in 1923, or 4.56 
per cent. The rate of return was 5.28 per cent in the Eastern 
district, 5.60 per cent in the Southern district, and 3.57 per cent 
in the Western district. The net operating income by sub- 
districts for the first three months and the percentage of return 
on property investment, on an annual basis, in each district were 
as follows: 





Per Cent 

ee BI, oc caiees cacteeaene en $7,980,526 5.16 
Gee BA, Hs vik.n ove ve oernecencecs 39,682,741 5.76 
Content, Mosteett Membatic ssc os ciscccccccsce 39,922,842 4.83 
DP SED. wen cdevesvensivarséows 10,836,735 5.58 
EE SEE Senesetchenesccdectenewe 38,643,399 5.60 
SEES. TRI ies scons cc sincecanes 14,627,059 2:56 
Centralwestern Region .......cccccescsecs 34,829,566 4.19 
Southwestern Region ...........sseeeeees 16,253,179 3.70 

For United States as a whole.......... $202,776,047 4.61 


Thirty-four carriers operated at a loss in March, of which 
11 were in the Eastern district and 23 in the Western district. In 
February, 30 roads had operating deficits. 

The railroads in the Eastern district had a net operating in- 
come in March of $40,886,984, as compared with a net operating 
income in March last year of $44,632,054. Carriers inthe Southern 
district in March had a net operating income of $14,477,947, com- 
pared with $14,525,895 in March last year. Carriers in the 
Western district had a net operating income in March of 
$24,874,954, compared with. $24,966,363 for the same month last 
year. 
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British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, Canadian Pacific Building at the Left 
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Wage Statistics for February 


The number of employees reported by Class I railroads for 
February, 1924, was 1,753,289, an increase of 3,362 or 0.2 per cent 
over the number reported for the previous month, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly summary of wage 
statistics. Compared with the returns for the same month last 
year, the summary for February, 1924, shows a decrease of 1.7 
per cent in the number of employees, and a decrease of 1.6 per 
cent in the number of hours reported; but owing principally to 
an increase in the average hourly earnings, the total compensation 
shows an increase of 0.2 per cent. 

The monthly earnings by groups were as follows: 


Monthly earnings of 
_ _ ~~ A —_ 
Employees reported Employees reported 
on daily basis. on hourly basis. 
rn 


a og or ay aes _ ae | 
Feb., Feb., Feb., Feb., 
Group 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants. $434 $423 aes sae 
Professional, clerical, and general...... 181 176 $120 $115 
Maintenance of way and structure..... 240 238 87 81 
Maintenance of equipment and stores... 244 242 118 118 
Transportation (other than train, engine, 
RE NED 66606500 e06seeesestses 97 93 118 112 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers)............. 254 254 141 141 
Transportation (train and engine service) ... eae 184 183 


Increases or decreases in the number of employees, by groups, 
February, 1924, compared with previous month, and with February, 


1923. 
February, 1924 
compared with 
<a 


Jan., 1924 Feb., 1923 





Group 


Executives, officials, and staff assistants............. (d) 28 78 
Professional, clerical, and general.................. (d) 745 2.863 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... eT 8,822 
Maintenance of equipment and stores............... (d) 3,159 (d) 34,213 
Transportation (other than train, engine and yard)... 2.038 (d) 1,537 

Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and 
MOUNTED cc cccecerectcecpesesecesesecccocecens (d) 19 (d) 571 
Transportation (train and engine ee 5.976 (d) 5,708 
et increase OF CECTEASE.... 2. sccesccccsccvecs 3,362 (d) 30,266 


The Condition of the Lehigh Valley Since the Strike 


The Interstate Commerce Commission held a further hearing on 
April 24 in connection with its investigation of the economy and 
efficiency of management of common carriers, relating to the Lehigh 
Valley, at which officers of that road put in testimony regarding 
the present condition of the road in contrast to the condition, 
shown at earlier hearings, while the shop strike was in progress. 
Président E. E. Loomis said in part: 

“The Lehigh Valley today is in better condition from every 
standpoint and better equipped to meet all traffic demands upon 
it: than at any time in its history. Its 1923 revenues were the 
largest it ever had, and the first quarter of 1924 was its best 
for any similar period. Its track, motive power and rolling stock 
are at a high point of efficiency. More than half of its main line 
is now laid with 136-lb. rail, the heaviest standard rail in use, 
and over two-thirds of its tracks are equipped with creosoted ties. 
As a result tie renewals annually are less than half what they were 
before this practice was inaugurated and important reductions are 
being made in new rail requirements. 

“Thirty new freight locomotives of the Mikado type were placed 
in service in 1923 and 40 more freight engines and 10 passenger 
engines have been added to the company’s equipment since the 
first of the year. As of April 19, 1924, it had 107 serviceable en- 
gines or 10.3 per cent in white lead and only 14.02 per cent of all 
its power out of service awaiting repairs requiring more than 24 
hours. As of April 15, 1924, only 6.3 per cent of the Lehigh 
Valley’s freight car ownership was awaiting repairs. 

“Since the end of Federal control the Lehigh Valley has rebuilt 
22,863 of its 35,000 freight cars at a cost of more than $12,800,000. 
These cars are now in good condition and have as great an ex- 
péctation of service life as mew cars of the same type, which 
would have cost approximately $43,327,000. 

“Relations between the management of the Lehigh Valley and 
its employees are harmonious. We have a full force in every de- 
partment and the production at every point is eminently satisfac- 
tory. Our mechanical department has never been more efficiently 
operated. Under the conditions now obtaining the men appear to 
be happier than ever before. The good mechanic no longer feels 
he must do no more than the drone because they receive the same 
pay. There are no drones now, and the better and more indus- 
trious workman gets the better pay.” 
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National Chamber of Commerce 
Opposed to Changes in Transportation Act 


The transportation referendum which has been carried out 
by the National Chamber of Commerce was reported on at 
the annual meeting of the chamber at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 7. On the principal question, the continuation of the 
principles of the Transportation Act, 1920, without change, 
until there shall have been further experience with the law, 
the affirmative vote was 1857; negative 122. The thirteen 
recommendations of the sub-committee on transportation were 
also carried by large majorities; a smaller majority was recorded 
endorsing the recapture clause; 1392 affirmative, 542 negative. 
Other recommendations approved by the referendum vote 
covered the co-ordination of all transportation agencies; sup- 
plemental legislation to facilitate voluntary consolidations; co- 
ordination and joint use of terminals; regulation of railroads 
by administrative rather than legislative bodies; prompt read- 
justment of freight rates rather than general reductions, and 
the regulation of the rates and services of motor common 
carriers by state and federal commissions. 

The sessions of the transportation group of which Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific, served as chairman, 
discussed the postal service and passed a resolution advocating 
the abandonment of the system of uniform wage scales for 
postal employees. 

George M. Graham, president of the Chandler Motor Car 
Company, outlined recent developments in motor transport 
and advocated co-ordination of all transportation agencies. 
H. G. Taylor, president of the National Association of Rail- 
way and Utility Commissioners described the work of the 
regional advisory boards and cited this as an evidence of the 
improved relations between shippers and carriers. At 
Wednesday’s session a resolution was adopted opposing the 
Howell-Barkley Bill. 


Branch Lines for Canadian Railways 


More rapid progress was made at this week’s sitting of the 
committee on railways, canals and telegraph lines of the Cagadian 
Parliament which is dealing with the Canadian National branch 
lines program, and 10 bills were reported at one sitting, whereas 
it required almost an entire sitting last week to report one bill. 
In addition to these ten Canadian National branch lines favored 
at this week’s sitting there were ten branch line charters of the 
Canadian Pacific extended to permit of completion in the-case of 
four and to permit commencement of construction in the case of 
six others. One reason for the despatch shown this week was 
that Sir Henry Drayton, who led the attack on the C. N. bill 
last week, was unable to be present but designated to the chair- 
man of the committee, Frank Cahill, a number of bills which he 
regarded as non-contentious and these were dealt with. Another 
reason for the speedy reporting of the bills was that Sir Henry 
Thornton, president of the Canadian National, appeared before 
the committee and made a full statement of the circumstances 
attending the preparation of the branch line program, 

“I hope,” said Sir Henry, “that the only competition that will 
develop between the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National 
will be in the direction of giving the people a constantly improved 
service and constantly improved traffic facilities. There is nothing 
between us of a really contentious nature. The Canadian Pacific 
is developing its territory and we are doing the same thing in 
precisely the same manner. There will be from time to time con- 
tact between us involving questions of competition or. possibly 
duplication. When that arises it is for both of us to sit down 
together and see what will involve the least amount of expendi- 
ture and get the best service. . . .” 

The ten Canadian National branch lines approved by the com- 
mittee this week were: St. Paul, Alta. 21 miles, estimated cost 
$525,000; Eston, Sask., 35 miles, $639,000; Eyre, Sask., 25 miles, 
$463,000; Paddockwood, Sask., 23 miles, $406,000; Kelvington, 
Sask., 13 miles, $290,000; Turtleford, Sask., 102 miles, $2,313,000; 
Ste. Rose du Lac, Man., 22 miles, $378,000; Gravelbourg, Sask., 11 
miles, $144,000; Peebles, Sask., 22 miles, $300,000; Grande 
Fresniere, Que., 12 miles, $357,000. The Canadian Pacific branch 
line charters extended were for the following: Archive-Wymerk, 
Sask,; Rosetown,. Sask.; Lanigan-Melfort, Sask.; Leader-Suc- 
cess, Sask.; Duchess, Alta.; Pheasant Hills, Sask.; Rosetown- 
Keppel, Sask.; Kelfield, Sask.; Amulet-Dunkirk, Sask.; Kipp, 
Alta. 
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The Michigan Central is planning to establish an automobile 
freight truck line between Jackson, Mich., and Kalamazoo, 68 
miles, on which trucks will be operated each way daily. 


The New York Central announces that beginning May 18 a 
new through passenger train will be run from New York to 
Toronto by way of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo and the 
Canadian Pacific, leaving New York at 6:30 p. m. and running 
through in 13 hours 20 minutes. 


The Traftic Club of Chicago and the Chicago Shippers’ Con- 
ference Association will hold a joint open forum meeting at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on May 12, to discuss railroad consolida- 
tion. The discussion will be led by W. A. Colston, vice-president 
and general counsel of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 


The Illinois Central will equip the Diamond Special, its late 
night train between Chicago and St. Louis, which leaves both cities 
at 11:30 p. m., with a salon-buffet car. The car offers the traveler 
several innovations, including shower bath facilities and valet 
service and serves refreshments and luncheons beginning at 
9:30 p. m. 


The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries after 
a series of hearings on bills to amend section 28 of the merchant 
marine act, has favorably reported a bill to postpone the effective 
date for the enforcement of the section until May 1, 1925. It is 
understood that this postponement is also favored by President 
Coolidge. 


The Canadian Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie moved their Chicago ticket offices to the first floor of 
the Straus building on May 1. The combined general staffs of 
the railway and steamship departments, including the offices of the 
general agents of the railway and steamship passenger departments 
will be located on the tenth floor. 


The Mobile Traffic & Transportation Club has been formed at 
Mobile, Ala., as the successor of the Dixie Railway ‘Club; Presi- 
dent H. E. Warren (G. M. & N.); First Vice-President J. H. 
Patterson (M. & O.); Second Vice-President W. A. Benson 
(Mobile Paint Company) ; Secretary T. C. Schley (G. M. & N.); 
Treasurer C, G, Lang (G. M. & N.). 


The Great Northern is offering prizes aggregating $500 to 
ticket agents or ticket sellers in any railroad or steamship ticket 
office, except employees of the Great Northern, for a slogan to 
be added to the name of the Oriental Limited which is to have 
all new cars. The offer includes a first prize of $250, a second 
of $125, a third of $75 and a fourth of $50. The contest closes 
May 31. 


Beginning April 27 the Grand Trunk-Canadian National in con- 
nection with the Lehigh Valley, established a new train service 
between Chicago and New York, operating daily trains over the 
Grand Trunk Western and the Lehigh Valley. The train 
eastbound leaves Chicago at 12:45 p. m. and arrives at Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York, at 5:45 p. m. Westbound, the train 
leaves New York at 11:50 a. m. and arrives in Chicago at 2:50 
Pp. m, the following day. 


The following officers of the Southern California Passenger 
Association were elected on March 28: President, H. R. Bullen, 
assistant general agent of the Canadian National; first vice- 
President, J. C. Kinzy, district passenger agent of the Wilming- 
ton ‘lransportation Company; second vice-president Leslie W. 
Tuttle, representative of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; 
and secretary-treasurer, Allen T. Smith, editor and publisher 
ot the California Traffic Journal. 


+ 


Between Norfolk, Va., and Suffolk, about 20 miles, the competi- 
tion of jitneys has forced a reduction of round trip fares on the 
railroads. The Norfolk & Western, the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Southern sell a round trip ticket for passage between the two 
points for $1, a reduction of 66 cents; tickets good for 10 days. 
The Virginian and the Atlantic Coast Lipe have not announced 
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reductions, but have the question under consideration. Bus lines 
charge a dollar for a round trip and 75 cents one way. 


The Southern Railway, as a result of the successful operation 
of its special fast automobile train from Cincinnati to Atlanta 
has begun a similar service from Cincinnati and Louisville to 
Asheville, N. C. The train is known as the Tennessee-Carolina 
automobile special and leaves Cincinnati at 10 p. m. It reaches 
Knoxville, Tenn., at 4:50 p. m. the next day, Asheville, N. C., 
at 6 a. m., Spartanburg, S. C., at 2:30 p. m., and Salisbury, N. C., 
at 7:50 p. m. the second day, and Greensboro, Charlotte and 
Winston-Salem on the morning of the third day. 


An omnibus line which operates under the name of Parlor Car 
Tours from Los Angeles, Cal., to San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Riverside, Hollywood, Pasadena and various beaches, has applied 
to the California Railroad Commission for a certificate to operate 
passenger tours between Los Angeles and San Francisco, running 
parlor cars on a two-day and a three-day schedule. A rate of 
$37.50 including transportation, meals and hotel charges for a 
two-day tour is proposed, of which $25 is the charge for trans- 
portation. The company proposes to charge $47.50 for the three- 
day tour, 


The committee on freight claim prevention of the American 
Railway Association will conduct a special drive during June to 
increase the use of box strapping. The plans for the campaign 
include the publication of a circular for distribution to shippers 
and consignees, and the distribution of educational circulars setting 
forth the varied uses and benefits of wire or strap reinforcements. 
It is also recommended that each railroad use special blanks for 
reporting to the prevention department, inspection bureau or 
special service department the names and addresses of shippers 
whose containers should be strapped. 


Zion National Park, in southwest Utah, the route to which is 
over the Los Angeles & Salt Lake (Union Pacific) by way of 
its 32-mile branch from Lund, Utah, to Cedar City, is the subject 
of a descriptive pamphlet which has been distributed to ticket 
agents by T. C. Peck, general passenger agent, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Detailed instructions and information are given concerning auto- 
mobiles, hotels and guides, and the territory covered includes also 
Cedar Breaks, Bryce Canyon and the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon, in Arizona. The scenery in these Utah resorts, illus- 
trated in this pamphlet by beautiful half-tone engravings, rivals, 
or perhaps equals, that of the Grand Canyon. 


A joint resolution, H. J. Res, 253, to provide for an investigation 
by a special commission concerning the termination of the suspen- 
sion of the operation of the provisions of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act, the proper effective date and other matters 
relating to its operation, has been introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Brand, of Ohio. The commission would consist of four 
members of the House, four senators and four additional persons 
to be designated by the secretary of state, the Interstate ‘Com- 
merce Commission, the Shipping Board and the secretary of com- 
merce; and would be required to report its recommendation to 
Congress by the first day of the next regular session. 


The introduction of peas, spinach and cabbage into localities 
where they have not been extensively raised before, constitutes 
one of the features in which the agricultural specialists of the 
Lackawanna railroad have aided the farmers along the lines of 
that company in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. This 
we learn from an advertisement of the road, printed in the daily 
papers. Also largely through the efforts of these men, the farmers 
of Cortland County, New York, are now raising seed potatoes 
equal to those which come from Long Island and from Maine. 
War on plant diseases is another thing in which the railroad men 
credit themselves with some of the successful work of recent years, 


Too Much National Thinking 


Proposed new plans for calculating freight rates fly in the face 
of 90 years’ experience, says a circular issued by F. H. Alfred, 
president of the Pere Marquette Railway. One impracticable 
plan is to make the rate fabric such that all commodities would 
be classified into two arbitrary groups, according as they are 
considered necessities and as such favored with a low rate, or as 
iuxuries and as such paying a higher rate, i., making a wider 
spread between the rates on these two classes of commodities. 
Railroad rates have been built up by traffic experts through a period 
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of ninety years, in the light of experience and with regard to the 
character of the traffic ot the communities served. No two rail- 
roads have the same character of commodities to transport. For 
instance, some of the southern roads have a heavy movement of 
citrus fruit, which under an arbitrary decision might be classified 
entirely as a luxury. In good times, these would perhaps move 
more freely; in times of stringency, they would not move at all. 
How then could the southern railroads maintain service without 
returns? Could Iowa stand the expense of movement of its corn 
crop if the last mile of service were charged at the same rate as 
the first mile? If not would Iowa locally consume all of its 
production of grain? 

Surely, the experience of over 90 years of continuous railroad 
operation in the United States ought to be a guide for the future. 
Surely, the studies of the Interstate Commerce Commission ought 
to have some weight, otherwise why maintain this body? There 
is too much thinking nationally about matters that are purely local. 


“Summer Land” on the Erie 


The Erie Railroad’s guide to the summer resorts on its lines 
tributary to New: York City, entitled “Road to Summer Land” 
has been issued for 1924, a very compact booklet of 65 pages, 8 
in. by 534 in. It is embellished with a dozen full page photographic 
illustrations and has two excellent large-scale maps of the region 
covered; one a regular map, showing a large territory, and the 
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71 WEST 23n0 STREET, NEW YORK. 


other, taking in the region from Newburgh and Harriman west- 
ward to Susquehanna and Scranton, giving prominence to high- 
ways tributary to the railroad; state highways, other improved 
highways and common roads, 

The passenger department’s poster advertising the booklet is 
30 in. by 46 in. and is reproduced on a small scale herewith. The 
picture, which is a view looking east along the Delaware River 
from Callicoon, N. Y., is shown on the poster in five colors. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has postponed the hearing set for May 7 
the excess earnings of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 


on 


The commission has postponed until a date to be set later the 
hearing announced for June 4 on interchangeable mileage books, 


The commission has suspended from May 5 and later dates 
until September 2, 1924, the operation of certain schedules of 
freight rates from, to, and between points in Southwestern terri- 
tory which propose to revise the rates on cooperage, bakery goods, 
cans, etc., iron and steel articles, meats, stoves, sugar, and other 
articles in Southwestern lines territory, and purport to be estab- 
lished in conformity with orders of the commission in the Memphis 
Southwestern Case. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Frank G, Ewald, chief engineer of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, died in Evanston, IIl., on April 27. Mr. Ewald was born 
in Winona, Minn., in 1863, and graduated from the University of 
Mirnesota. During the five years 1907-1912 he was a member 
of the Block Signal & Train Control Board of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which made studies of automatic train 
control devices, and various safety problems. Previous to the 
creation of the Illinois Commerce Commission, Mr. Ewald was 
for many years chief engineer of its predecessor the Railway and 
Warehouse Commission of Illinois. 


Court News 
Jewelry For Sale Not Baggage 


Articles of jewelry carried by a passenger in his trunk and 
intended for sale are not within the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rule allowing samples as baggage, although the pieces of 
jewelry sold were being constantly reordered, and the passenger 
was not entitled to special damages for delay in transit—~Klein v. 
Southern Pac. (Cal. App.), 218 Pac. 447. 


Connecting Carrier Not Liable for Erroneous B. L. 


The B. & M. receipted for 12 bales of goods in Massachusetts 
for shipment to New York. Only 6 bales were delivered to the 
railroad. The car containing them was received by the New 
Haven with seals unbroken. On being opened at New York, only 
six bales were found. New York Appelate Term holds the New 
Haven, as connecting carrier, was not liable—Lahn & Simons, 200 
N. Y. Supp. 357. 


Jurisdiction in Equity to Restrain Taxation 
of Railroads Based on Overvaluation 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago & North Western, 
and ‘Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, brought bills in 
equity in the federal district court of Nebraska to restrain the 
collection of taxes for 1922 on the ground that the farm lands 
in Nebraska were systematically and intentionally undervalued 
while the railroad properties were valued at their full worth and 
more. Three judges sitting under Sec. 266 of the Judicial Code 
held that the plaintiffs had an adequate remedy at law under the 
Nebraska statutes in prosecuting error proceedings to the state 
Supreme Court, and therefore denied a preliminary injunction. 

On appeal, the Supreme Court of the United States has re- 
versed these decrees, holding that “when such a charge as the 
present is made it can be tried fully and fairly only by a court 
that can hear any and all competent evidence, and that is not 
bound by findings of the implicated board for which there is any 
evidence, always easily produced”; and that the judges should 
dispose of the application for a temporary injunction on the 
merits—C. B. & Q. v. Osborne. Opinion by Justice Holmes 
Decided April 28, 1924. 
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Oklahoma Commission Cannot Require Construction 
of Crossing Where No Highway Lawfully Established 


Where no highway or crossing has been lawfully established 
or opened over a right of way the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction to require the railroad to construct 
such crossing; and prohibition will lie to prevent the enforcement 
of an order for the construction of such unauthorized crossing.— 
St. Louis—S. F. State Corporation Commission (Okla.), 218 
Pac. 821. 


Intrastate Tariff for Logs in Washington 


The Supreme Court of the State of Washington affirmed an 
order of the department of public works establishing uniform 
intrastate freight tariff rates for logs for a test period of 12 
months or until further order of the department. It was held 
that the average cost per ton mile on the entire systems of four 
competing carriers was properly taken as the basis of the tariff 
although less than the ton-mile cost on the railroads’ trackage 
within the state, and still less than such costs on the branch 
lines carrying most of the logs—Northern Pacific v. Department 
of Public Works (Wash.), 217 Pac. 507. 


State Commission’s Order as to 
Interstate Telegraph Service Enjoined 


The Kansas Supreme Court holds that the improved telegraph 
service at Oberlin ordered to be instituted by the Public Utilities 
Commission was altogether of an interstate character; the order 
was primarily, not secondarily or incidentally, intended to ac- 
complish that purpose, and was therefore an effort to regulate 
iuterstate commerce in a field withdrawn from state control. All 
complaints as to the service were as to delays in service to and 
from points out of the state. Injunction of the order was therefore 
directed.—Chicago, B. & Q. v. Reed (Kan.), 217 Pac. 322. 


United States Supreme Court 


Agreement to Provide Cars on 
Specified Date Illegal Discrimination 


While the railroads were under federal control, a shipper 
ordered of a station agent empty cars to be ready October 2, 1918, 
to ship cattle in interstate commerce. He subsequently sued the 
federal agent in the Montana state courts for damages for failure 
to supply the cars, relying on an express contract to furnish them 
on the day named. It was not shown or contended that the pub- 
lished tariffs provided in terms for such a contract. The trial 
court instructed the jury that, if the promise was made, the de- 
fendant was liable for its breach, even if the carrier was unable 
to furnish the cars. Judgment on verdict for the plaintiff was 
affirmed by the state Supreme Court, and the case was brought 
before the federal Supreme Court on certiorari; the only question 
being whether, under the Interstate Commerce Act the express 
promise to furnish cars was valid, 

The United States Supreme ‘Court has reversed the judgment 
if the state court, holding that the alleged contract to supply cars 
on a day certain was illegal and invalid when not provided for in 
the tariff, as providing for a special advantage to an individual 
shipper. The court said: 

“The transportation service to be performed was that of common 
‘arrier under published tariffs, not a special service under a special 
contract, as in Chicago, R. I. & Pac. v. Maucher, 248 U. S. 359. 
‘he agent’s promise that the cars would be available on the day 
named was introduced to establish an absolute obligation to supply 
the cars, not as evidence that the shipper had given due notice 
f the time when the cars would be needed, or as evidence that 
the carrier had not made reasonable efforts to supply the cars. 
The obligation of the common carrier implied in the tariff is to 
use diligence to provide, upon reasonable notice, cars for loading 
at the time desired. A contract to furnish cars on a day certain 
imposes a greater obligation than that implied in the tariff. For, 
under the contract, proof of due diligence would not excuse failure 
to perform. The contract to supply cars for loading on a day 
named provides for a special advantage to the particular shipper, 
as much as a contract to expedite the cars when loaded (which 
was declared illegal in C. & A. v. Kirby, 225 U. S. 155). It was 
not necessary to prove that a preference resulted in fact. Davis 
v. Cornwell. Opinion by Justice Brandeis. Decided April 21, 
1924. 
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The Labor Board has intervened in a dispute between the Termi- 
nal Railroad Association of St. Louis and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers over a new contract governing wages and working 
rules. Failure of the two parties to reach an agreement-had led 
to talk of a strike and the Labor Board, under the authority of 
the Transportation Act, ordered that the dispute be brought before 
it. Hearings began at Chicago on May 5. 


Election of a new chairman of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board will take place as soon as Chairman Ben W. Hooper 
of the board returns from Washington. Mr. Hooper has already 
issued a statement that he would not accept re-election. Former 
Governor Edwin P. Morrow of Kentucky, who was appointed a 
member of the public group of the board late last year, is con- 
sidered the most likely selection for the position in the coming 
election, 


Labor Board Decisions 
Contracting of Coal Chute Work 


Contracting of the work in connection with the operation of a 
coal chute is in violation of the Transportation Act, according to 
a decision of the Railroad Labor Board in a dispute between the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Laborers and the Chicago & North Western. The 
Labor Board ordered that four employees, whose positions had 
heen abolished at the time of the contracting of the work, be re- 
turned to their positions.—Decision No. 2314, ‘ 


Jurisdiction of Labor Board 


The Labor Board, in the dispute between the Federated Shop 
Crafts and the Great Northern, has rendered a decision that it 
is without jurisdiction in disputes between a railway and men not 
in its employ. This case related to a memorandum agreed upon 
by the Great Northern and a representative of its striking shop- 
men which set forth conditions upon which they would be returned 
to their former positions. The Labor Board recognized the fact 
that the strikers were referred to in the memorandum not as em- 
ployees but as “former employees” and “applicants for employ- 
ment.” The application of the Federated Shop Crafts for the re- 
instatement of one of the strikers was denied by the Labor Board.— 
Decision No. 2302. 


Replacement of Passenger Brakemen by Porters 


The Railroad Labor Board, in a series of disputes between the 
Order of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas relative to the replacement of 
passenger brakemen with negro porters on certain trains of the 
railway, has ordered that the brakemen who were displaced shal] 
be reinstated in their positions. In a dissenting opinion signed by 
Horace Baker and J. H. Elliott, railroad members, it was pointed 
out that the question of duties performed, which was apparently 
the basis upon which the decision was reached, was no part of 
the question submitted, claim having been made that the replace- 
ment of brakemen by porters had been carried out for the purpose 
of reducing the wages of employees performing brakemen’s duties. 
It was shown that the practice of operating trains with reduced 
crews, often only a conductor and a porter or a conductor and a 
brakeman, is common on lines where traffic is so light as to make 
increased operating expense prohibitive. The dissenting opinion 
concluded by saying, “To require the carrier to maintain arbi- 
trarily a number of members of a crew in excess of requirements 
or to unnecessarily increase expense of operation of the trains 
would be in conflict with that part of principle 1 to Decision 
No. 119 (as well as the provisions of the Transportation Act) 
calling upon the carriers and the employees alike to provide 
economical as well as efficient service, in the interests of the 


public.”—Decisions Nos. 2329, 2330, 2331, 2332 and 2333. 
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English Firm Secures Order for : 
Forty Locomotives for India 


The East Indian Railway has ordered 40 locomotives of 5 ft. 6 
in. gage from the Vulcan Foundry, Ltd, Newton-le-Willows, 
England. The Vulcan concern secured this order in the face of 
strong competition from Continental builders, according to the 
Times (London), and secured the order only by making a very 
low price. 


Car Float Service Between England and the Continent 


A daily service of train-carrying ferryboats has recently been 
inaugurated between Zeebrugge, Belgium, and Harwich, England, 
for the exchange of freight. The service is operated by the Great 
Fastern Train Ferries, Ltd., an Anglo-Belgian organization capi- 
talized at £400,000. 

The ferryboats are propelled by Diesel motors burning heavy 
fuel oil, and will take eight hours to cross the channel. Although 
capable of greater speed, this schedule has been agreed on for 
reasons of fuel economy. 


Swedish State Railways Improve in 1923 

Reduced operating expenses during 1923 enabled the Swedish 
State Railways to show better operating results than during the 
previous year, in spite of the fact that revenue from passenger 
traffic remained at the same level and that freight earnings de- 
clined by more than a million dollars, as the result of rate reduc- 
tions, according to Commerce Reports. The State Railways, with 
the exception of the Lulea-State Border, earned a gross of 
$46,401,500 compared with $47,317,200 for the previous year (con- 
versions made at rate of $0.262 for 1922 and $0.265 for 1923). 
Operating expenses totaled $39,962,000, while in 1922 they 
amounted to $43,177,600. The net operating revenue was $6,439,- 
500, approximately $2,300,000 more than in 1922. The total finan- 
cial result for 1923 is in reality a deficit of almost $2,000,000, 
because the interest on the state loan during the year amounted 
to $8,262,000. Freight traffic increased 10 per cent over the 
previous year; although there was a slight reduction in the 
number of passengers carried, the earnings were not affected, 
owing to the increase in passenger miles. The ore railroad, 
Lulea-State Border, earned in 1923 a surplus of $2,597,000, in- 
cluding interest on capital invested amounting to $32,065,000. The 
freight volume of this road during 1923 declined to 4,000,000 tons 
as compared with 4,700,000 tons for 1922. 


American Rail Motor Cars Prove 
Success on Foreign Railways 


Rail motor coaches of American manufacture, in operation on 
the British section of the Kowloon-Canton railway since 1922 have 
proved a success, reports Consul Leroy Weber, Hongkong. While 
this equipment, according to the railway officers, is in the experi- 
mental stage, these cars have rendered good service at an eco- 
nomical cost, fulfill the requirements for a light train, for working 
up new traffic and for development and emergency purposes. The 
only difficulty encountered in operation has been the delay in secur- 
ing spare parts and replacements. This should be easily remedied. 

The introduction of rail motor cars on the railways of South 
Australia likewise proved so successful, according to Consul H. 
H. Balch, Adelaide, that all the states of Australia may adopt this 
type of passenger vehicle for feeder and short lines in less populous 
- territory. The first 2 of 12 cars ordered from an American com- 
pany have already arrived and have been installed after successful 
trial trips. It is said that the Chief Commissioner of Railways 
plans+to purchase about 100 additional rail motor cars for pas- 
senger service on the South Australian lines during the next two 
or three years. 

The New South Wales government is experimenting with rail 
motor cars built» in its own shops, but it is understood that the 
cost is much greater than that of the American cars. The Tas- 
manian government also has the matter under consideration. 





Locomotives 


THE Norro.k & WESTERN has renewed its inquiry for 10 loco- 
motive tenders. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 6 Mountain type loco- 
motives from the Canadian Locomotive Company. 


THE BIKANER State Raitways, Inpra, have ordered 5 Mikado 
type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


THe WABASH is inquiring for 200 center sill reinforcements. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louts is inquiring for 100 steel 
underframes. 


THe WESTERN Fruit Express will build 1,000 refrigerator 
cars in its own shops. 


THE PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CoMPANy is inquiring for 200 tank 
cars of 8,000 gal. capacity. 


THe Texas GuLF SULPHUR Company is inquiring for 40 tank 
cars of 10,000 yal. capacity. 


Tue ATLANTIC Fruit Company has ordered 8 dump cars from 
the Magor Car Corporation. 


THe CENTRAL OF BRAZIL is inquiring through the car builders 
for 80 cars of 22 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Detrorr Epison Company is inquiring for 12 all-steel 
hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


SwIFt & COMPANY are inquiring for 100 steel underframes 
instead of 1,000, as reported in the Railway Age of May 3. 


Tue East Broap Top RaiLroap & CoaL Company is inquiring 
for from 25 to 50 steel hopper coal cars, of 35 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Glen Nina TANK Line, Burrato, N. Y., has given a 
contract to the Warren Steel Car Company, Warren, Pa., for 
making heavy repairs to 36 cars. 


THE Missouri Paci c, reported in the Railway Age of April 
12 as inquiring for 2,00 refrigerator cars, has postponed ordering 
this equipment for a fev’ months, 


THe Forma East oast, reported in the Railway Age of 
March 22 as having auforized the purchase of 100 ballast cars, 
is now inquiring for this equipment. 


Passenger Cars 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—See Canadian National. 


Tue St. Louris SOUTHWESTERN is inquiring for one gas electric 
motor car. 


THe NATIONAL RAILWAYs oF MExico are inquiring for 45 
standard gage and 40 narrow gage passenger cars, 


Tue ILtrnors CENTRAL is contemplating the purchase of 200 
suburban cars to be used in connection with electrification. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring for 6 all-steel combina- 
tion mail and express cars for service on the Central Vermont. 


Tue Vircinta & Ratny LAKE has ordered an Oneida motorized 
car for use on its lines from the Oneida Manufacturing Company, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


THe Boston ELEvatep, reported in the Railway Age of April 
5 as inquiring for 8 subway cars, has ordered 8 tunnel car bodies 
from the Pullman Company. 
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THe New SoutH WaALEs GOVERNMENT RAILWays, SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA, are inquiring in this country for specialties for 150 
motor cars and 150 trailer cars. This equipment will be built. in 
England. 


THE TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN ONTARIO has ordered through 
the International Equipment Company, Ltd., Montreal representa- 
tive of the Railway Storage Battery Car Company, New York, 
one of its 55-ft. steel combination passenger, smoking and baggage 
cars to be equipped with Edison batteries, General Electric motors 
and control and Westinghouse Air Brake equipment. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Norro.tk & WESTERN is inquiring for 800 tons of steel for 
bridges. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 900 tons of steel for 
bridges. 


THe Boston & Marne is inquiring for 200 tons of steel for 
bridges. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders for 500 tons of steel 
for bridges. 


Tue Lone IsLanp has received bids on 800 tons of steel for a 
transfer bridge. 


Tue RKeapinc Company has placed an order for 300 tons of 
steel for bridges. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Ounio has placed an order for 600 tons of 
steel for bridges. 


THE Pere MARQUETTE is inquiring for 2,500 tons of structural 
steel for a car ferry. 


Tue I:Linotis CENTRAL is inquiring for 1,500 tons of structural 
steel for a transfer boat. 


Tue DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has placed an order 
for 100 tons of steel for bridges. 


THE VIRGINIAN has ordered 800 tons of structural steel from 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company. 


Tue CENTRAL or New Jersey has ordered 8,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel from the Bethlehem Steel Company. This road is in- 
quiring for 300 tons of structural steel. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Great NorTHERN is inquiring for one 30-ton 50-ft. boom 
*self-propelling locomotive crane. 


Tue Cuicaco Betr Rattway has ordered one 20-ton, eight- 
wheel locomotive crane from the Browning Company. 


Tue Fruit Growers’ Express has ordered three ice handling 
cranes of 2,400 Ib. capacity and with 32 and 39 ft. spans from the 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Company, 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for the following machine 
tools: 
| cylinder grinder. 
96 in. heavy duty tire mill, swing 100 in. 
extra heavy duty axle lathes. : 
90 in. wheel quartering machine with crank pin turning attachment. 
heavy pattern 3 in. by 24 in. double emery grinder. 
5 at me locomotive cylinder boring bar. | 
Jniversal tool grinding and shaping machine. 
36 in. engine lathe, 9 ft. 6 in. between centers. 
17 in. heavy duty engine lathe, 6 ft. between centers. 
18 in. engine lathe, 6 ft. between centers. 
20 in. engine lathe, 6 ft. 2 in. between centers. 
28 in. heavy duty crank shaper. 
36 in. heavy pattern upright drill press. 
20 in. heavy pattern upright i. : 
10 in. double end axle cutting off and centering machine. 
32 in. extra heavy duty railroad and manufacturing shapers. 
36 in. by 36 in. by 14 fe. planer with two rail heads and one side head. 


Or Five THousaNnp passengers landing recently at Montreal 
and Quebec from Europe, about four thousand, most of whom 
came from the British Isles, are planning to settle permanently 
in Canada, 
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The Kalman Steel Company has moved jits Chicago office 
to 410 North Michigan avenue. 


R. I. Miner has been appointed consulting engineer of the 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, Warren, O. 


The Hutchins Car Roofing Company has moved its Chicago 
offices to the Straus building, 310 South Michigan. avenue; 


The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., is plan- 
ning the construction of a one-story addition, 30 ft. by 120 ft., 
to its tool room. 


W. R. Toppan has been appointed manager of the newly 
created railroad department of the Conveyors Corporation of 
America, manufacturers of cinder and ash handling equip- 
ment, with headquart- 
ers at Chicago. Mr. 
Toppan was born at 
Newburyport,. Mass., 
and entered the employ 
of the Galena Signal 
Oil Company in 1884 as 
a, mechanical inspector, 
which position he held 
until ‘1901, ‘ being in 
charge of this com- 
pany’s service on the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe for the last 
three years of this 
period. He then en- 
tered the employ of the 
Kennicott Water Soft- 
ener. Company as, man- 
ager of the railroad de- 
partment, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, 
which position he held 
until 1905, when he was promoted to general manager of that 
company. In 1908 he was elected vice-president and general 
manager of the L. M. Booth Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago, which position he held until 1916, when he re- 
turned to the Kennicott Company as manager of the railroad 
department. In January, 1917, he entered the employ of the 
Graver Corporation as manager of the railroad department, 
with headquarters at Chicago, in which position he directed 
the sales of that company’s water treating facilities to the 
railways until March 1, 1924, when he resigned. 





W. R. Toppan 


The Federal Machinery Sales Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed representative in the Chicago territory for the U. S. 
Drill Head Company. 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory is now occupying its 
new laboratories and office building at Stevenson and Locust 
streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company has opened 
an office at San Francisco, California, at 74 New Montgomery 
street. Homer Beach will be in charge. 


Fred J. Mershon, export sales manager of the Industrial 
Works, has been placed in charge of the Detroit office with 
headquarters in the Book building, Detroit, Mich. 


The Dale Machinery Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
the representative in the Chicago territory for the Willard 
Machine Tool Company, manufacturers of engine lathes. 


The B. F. Nelson Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., manufacturer of roofing, insulating papers and water 
proof cotton ducks, has moved its Chicago railroad sales office 
to the Transportation building, 608 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 
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Duncan W. Fraser, vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing and sales, and Joseph B. Ennis, vice-president in charge 
of engineering, of the American Locomotive Company have 
been elected directors to fill vacancies. 


P. E. Stouffer, assistant to the general sales manager of 
S. F. Bowser & Company, with headquarters at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has been promoted to assistant manager of the railroad 
department, with the same headquarters. 


N. E. Otterson has been transferred from the New York 
office of the Osgood Company and has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
C. A. Phillips who has resigned to go into business for him- 
self. 

The Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has acquired the mining, crushing, cement and creosoting 
department of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Cudahy, Wis., and will add the Cudahy works to its 
main plant at West Allis. 


Frank E. McAllister, vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has been elected president and general manager to 
succeed the late John 
McKinnon. Mr. Mc- 
Allister has been con- 
nected with the com- 
pany since February 
7, 1910. On May 1, 
1918, he was made gen- 
eral sales manager, and 
in January, 1921, was 
elected vice-president 
and general sales man- 
ager. He has been a 
director of the company 
since January, 1914. 
Joseph E. Brown, who 
has been a director of 
the company for a num- 
ber of years, has been 
elected vice-president. 
The other officers of 
the company remain 
the same as in _ the 
past. D. A. Stewart, 
treasurer and engineer, and 





F. E. McAllister 


W. N. Sidnam, secretary. 

B. J. Wilson, formerly with the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company at Chicago, has been appointed western rep- 
resentative of the Pocket List of Railroad Officials published 
by the Railway Equipment & Publication Co., New York. Mr. 
Wilson’s headquarters are at 605 Fisher building, Chicago. 
He succeeds Leo Ehlbert. 


The Smith-Heylandt Company has been organized with a 
working capital of $500,000 and offices at 2633 Fourth street, 
southeast, Minneapolis, Minn. This company will take over 
the patents, importations sales and distribution of the Hey- 
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landt apparatus for the manufacture of oxygen and other gases 
by the Liquefaction process. E. H. Smith, president of 
Smith’s Inventions, Inc., and the Commercial Gas Company, 
Minneapolis, is president of the new organization and J. R. R. 
Miles is secretary. 


C. H. Smith, assistant secretary of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, and director of clerical operations of all of 
that company’s interests, has, in addition, been elected vice- 
president of the West- 
inghouse Union Battery 
Company, Swissvale, 
Pa. This is an im- 
portant subsidiary of 
the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, pro- 
ducing Westinghouse 
storage batteries for a 
variety of uses. Mr. 
Smith began his con- 
nection with the Air 
Brake Company in 1900, 
in the correspondence 
and order department. 
In a few years he be- 
came head of the de- 
partment and later was 
promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant to the 
general manager. In 
1916 he supervised im- 
portant war contract 
work which the company carried on at Providence, R. L, 
and in 1917 was appointed assistant to the president of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company and the Union Switch & 
Signal Company. He was made director of clerical operation 
of all Air Brake interests in 1919. Mr. Smith is an authority 
on cost accounting and is prominent in the national councils 
of a number of business organizations, including the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the National Tax Association and the National 
Association of Office Managers. 





C. H. Smith 


The Computing-Tabulating-Recording-Company, New York, 
has changed its name to the International Business Machines 
Corporation. It owns all of the capital stock and properties of 
the Tabulating Machine Company, the International Tjme 
Recording Company and the Dayton Scale Company. The 
Tabulating Machine Company owns and controls the Hollerith 
tabulating system. The International Time Recording Com- 
pany was organized in 1901, and acquired the time recording 
business of the Bundy Manufacturing Company of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. The Dayton Scale Company is the originator of 
the computing scale. 


Plan to Assist Terminal Improvement Financing 

F, J. Lisman & Co., 24 Exchange Place, New York, has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to assist railways in financing on 
the installment plan, purchases of new shop machinery and 











LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED, INSTALLED AND RETIRED 


Domestic? Installed? 


Aggregate 
orders reported during 


tractive 


Month during month menth effort 
September bp cee Cee ceesecasessoeone 8 384 22,342,517 
October .... ee ee 50 408 21,665,487 
PT cercdenenewosnecsevseseas 49 333 19,054,713 
December peeeuseebees 12 333 18,260,423 
Pee WOOP BOs co csecccecesées 1,984* 4,037* sosesee 

1924 
January Denne ait eewknade edema 125 271 15,228,895 
February nae secuabas 85 14 11,296,088 
March . pORSeeCetenviegetes 283 176 10,457,064 
April .. ee gates thenriestonase 100 as 
Total for 3 months.... newt : 661 
ee, ee Gav ccdccscicsacess 


Retired Aggregate Owned at Aggregate Onorder Building 

during tractive end of tractive first of fol- in R. R. 

month effort month effort lowing month shops 
260 7,191,302 64,720 2,506,469,051 1,242 7 
301 7,935,709 64,827 2,520,200,846 942 15 
282 7,741,395 64,879 2,532,085,380 739 14 
316 8,738,378 64,896 2,541,607,425 510 14 
178 4,447,721 64,989 2,552,694,953 439 14 
175 4,906,455 65,029 2,559,519,253 457 10 
18! 6,933,173 64,911 2,560,076,766 520 7 


534 


‘Details as to orders from Railway Age weekly reports. Figures include all demestic orders placed with builders and railroad shops, but not rebuilt 


equipment 


“Figures as to installations and retirements prepared by Car Service Division, A.R.A., published in form C. S. 56A-1. 
They include equipment received from builders and railroad shops. 


roads reporting to the Car Service Division. 


|. Figures cover only those 
Figures of installations and 


retirements alike melude also equipment rebuilt to an extent sufficiently so that under accounting rules it must be retired and entered in the equipment 
of table is not therefore comparable with figures relating to installations 


statement as new equipment. 
given in succeeding columns. 
*Corrected figure. 


Figure as to orders as given in first column 
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tion and the National Railway Appliance Association. 


May 10, 1924 


tools or improvements to shops, terminals, etc. In the an- 
nouncement, F. J. Lisman & Co. says that it was a pioneer 
30 years ago in handling equipment trusts before such obliga- 
tions were as popular as they are today. The company is 
convinced that great saving in the operation of railroads, can 
be brought about by the modernizing of shops and division 
terminals so as to enable the railways to repair to better ad- 
vantage the heavy equipment of the present day. 


Obituary 


John Wesley Hathaway, who has been connected with the 
Union Draft Gear Company, Chicago, for the past 14 years, died 
on April 23 at Naperville, Il, 


Leigh Best, senior vice-president at New York of the 
\merican Locomotive Company, who died on April 27, as 
was announced in the Railway Age of May 3, was born on 
November 4, 1867, at 
Chatham, N. Y. After 
studying law with a 
Utica firm he entered 
the legal department of 
the New York Central 
where he became as- 
sistant to President S. 
R. Callaway, and when 
the American Locomo- 
tive Company was or- 
ganized Mr. Callaway 
went to that company 
as its first president and 
took Mr. Best with him 
as secretary of the 
American Locomotive 
Company. Mr. Best 
subsequently became 
vice-president of the 
same company, which 
position he held at the 
time of his death. He 
was also at that time vice-president of the American Loco- 
motive Sales Corporation, the Montreal Locomotive Works, 
the Richmond Locomotive Works and the Ware Manufactur- 


ing Company. 





Leigh Best 


John McKinnon, president and general manager of the 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., died 
suddenly on April 5. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, on 
October 3, 1851, and 
came to America at the 
age of 20. He spent 
all his life in railway 
and railway supply 
work. Mr. McKinnon 
was connected at vari- 
ous times with the 
Vulcan Iron Works, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Wabash 
Railway; Morden Frog 
& Switch Company 
Chicago, and the Buda 
Company, Chicago. He 
vas general manager of 
the Morden Frog & 
Switch Company and 
sales manager of the 
Buda Company. In the 
ummer of 1905 he 
vent with the Kalama- 
zoo ~=6RRailway Supply 
Company as salesman. 
le was made secretary and general manager in January, 
907, and president and general manager in January, 1912. He 
as a life member of the Western Society of Engineers. In 
he past he has been a director of the Track Supply Associa- 





John McKinnon 
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ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—This company has awarded 
contracts to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, and to the 
Sumner-Sollitt Company, Los Angeles, Cal., for the construction 
of a one-story machine shop, 180 ft. by 215 ft.; at San Bernardino, 
Cal., to cost approximately $200,000. 


AtcHison, Topeka & SANTA Fe.—This company contemplates 
the construction of additions and improvements to its approach 
tracks in Chicago, between the western city limits and Sixteenth 
street, at an estimated cost of $992,000. Plans include the con- 
struction of third and fourth main tracks between Kedzie and 
Wentworth avenues and at other points and a subway under its 
tracks at Thirty-ninth street. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Thkis company plans the construction of 
10 tracks, each 2,500 ft. long, at Port Mann, B. 'C. 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—This company has commenced work on a 
new storage yard near Papineau avenue, east of Mile End station, 
Montreal. The new yard will be used to take care of additional 
export traffic out of Montreal. 


CENTRAL oF GeEorGIA.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the revision of the alinement 
and grades on the Columbus-Birmingham line between Opelika 
and Sterretts, Ala. a distance of 100 miles, including a number 
of changes in location and the construction of 47.55 miles of new 
track, subject to the condition that a continuous viaduct will be 
constructed in the town of Childersburg where the line crosses 
that of the Southern, that a freight and passenger station at that 
point be relocated and that physical connection be established with 
the tracks of the Southern. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the George B. Swift Company, Chicago, for the construction of 
a coach and paint shop at Savannah, Ga., at an approximate cost 


of $350,000. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JeRSEY.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Company for four two-track 
lift spans with silicon steel in the trusses and floor beams for 
that read’s Newark bay bridge. The tonnage involved is about 
8,100. The substructure of the lift spans has been awarded to 
the Arthur McMullen Company, New York. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This company will close bids on May 
22 for the construction of a passenger station at Ashland, Ky. 


CHICAGO, BuRLINGTON & Quincy.—This company will close bids 
on May 15 for the construction of a passenger station at Farm- 
ington, Iil. 


Cuicaco, NortH SHorE & MILWAUKEE-ELECTRIC.—This com- 
pany has acquired a 65-acre tract of land in Waukegan, IIl., on 
which it plans the immediate construction of shops and other 
terminal facilities. 


Detroit, ToLepo & IRonton.—This company plans the construc- 
tion of a new terminal, including enginehouse, repair shops and 
related buildings, at South ‘Charleston, Ohio. Land upon which 
the terminal will be built has already been purchased. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company has awarded contracts to the 
Railroad, Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, for the 
construction of a pumping station and the laying of a pipe line 
near Madisonville, Ky., and for the construction of sand handling 
facilities and cinder pits at Dubuque, Ia. Through an error, this 
work was credited to the St. Louis-Southwestern in the Railway 
Age of May 3. 


Missourr Paciric.—This company is preparing plans for the 
rebuilding of its locomotive and car shops at Fort Scott, Kans.,. 
which were damaged by fire recently. 


NorFoLK & WESTERN.—This company has awarded contracts for 
stéel work on two bridges in its Cincinnati district to the Mt. 
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Vernon Bridge Company and for masonry to J. P. Pettyjohn; 
Lynchburg, Va., and Pitts & Morris, Roanoke, Va., respectively. 
A contract has been awarded for steel work on another bridge in 
the same district to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works, Roanoke, 
and for masonry work on another to the Walton-Sudduth Com- 
pany, Bluefield, W. Va. These bridges are estimated to cost re- 
spectively $126,500, $92,300, $13,000 and $57,300. The company 
has authorized the construction of second main track as follows: 
Kermit, W. Va., to Crum - (9.62 miles), Big Sandy line 
4$1,185,000): Wilcoe to Gary (1.49 miles), Tug Fork branch 
($140,000); Tug to Wilcoe (1.45 miles), Tug Fork branch 
($130,000). 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded contracts to the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, for the erection of a 
200,000-gal, steel water tank with crane at Effingham, Ill., and a 
300,000-gal. steel water tank at Indianapolis, Ind. 


READING.—This company has awarded a contract for the: con- 
struction of a coal yard at Pleasantville, N. J., to the Curtis- 
Grindrod Company, Philadelphia. 


St. Louts-SAn FRANCIsco.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to Cagle & O'Connell, Tulsa, Okla., for the construction of 
a: passenger station at Bristow, Okla., reported in the Railway 
Age of March 22 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company has completed plans for the 
construction of a freight car repair plant at Houston, Tex., and 
will begin construction at once. The repair plant and tracks will 
cover an area of 30 acres which will be filled in to uniform 
elevation. Two repair yards will be built, one for heavy repairs 
with a capacity of 130 cars and the other for light repairs with a 
capacity of 191 cars. These yards will contain a total of ap- 
proximately 45,000 ft. of track. The shop building for heavy 
repairs will be 400 ft. long and. will accommodate four tracks. 
A shop and mill building, 208 ft. by 40 ft., will also be constructed. 
Plans also include a shop with 3,200 sq. ft. of floor area which will 
be used for preparing and assembling wheels and axles. This 
building will be equipped with boring mills, lathes and wheel 
presses and will have a depressed track with a concrete platform 
and‘ mechanical equipment for handling wheels, axles and other 
Heavy parts. Store and supply buildings will also be constructed. 
The buildings will be of slow burning mill construction covered 
with asbestos protected metal. . The mill will be equipped with 
automatic sprinkler system and a complete air service system will 
be installed for the operation of compressed air tools. Construc- 
tion is to be completed this. year. 


Rep Cepar Epce Grain SHINGLES to the number of 12,000,000 
were shipped recently from Vancouver, British Columbia over 
the Canadian Pacific to Chicago and other eastern points, 60 
carloads. in all. These shingles are said to have become very 
popular in the United States, and shipments of other trainloads are 
to follow. 














Chinese Taking Course of Instruction at Point St. Charles 
Shops of Canadian National 
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ANN Arpor.—New Director—W. D. Hutton, of New York, 
has been elected a director. This is the first change in the board 
of directors since it became known that the Jules S. Bache inter- 
ests had gained control of the property. 


3UFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA.—Annual Report—The annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income 
of $852,866 as compared with $729,352. in 1922.. The income state- 
ment compares as follows: 


Increase 

or 
1923 Decrease 
PO cock es bobbed eee eseeebdenhenee® $2,671,292 $1,108,198 
RE ods oct ekkaeheeeeebeuse denden 61,230 —3,472 
Total operating revemues...........cccscescces 2,780,877 1,104,833 
Maintenance of way and structures............... 582,967 198,669 
Maintenance of equipment ........cccccseccccccs 1,060,430 513,970 

ME tied wiiue 6s eee Rena waees wha da ehe 6bireuoe 26,721 1, 
ROCIO. o-ckbicedecaqétéiece cesserivveseane 862,095 254,708 
Cl wcoce a cueh tebe ds ox n6OSe wha keekas swans 120,159 7,839 
ee GE SIGS oo be nckt orcdeeseneesace 2,652,044 975,956 
Se GT IE. ooo 6 hob vs ee dc éccessecens 128,833 128,877 
ee ED. Ga oo bd eee eked esse eewee eeu 147,990 74,118 
ee ee er ee ee Def. 19,159 54,891 
Ct PE Sica 5a db 66 Be 606864 666080 KER OREO 1,108,764 118,471 
EE on 6 £3e Beat nbbbn 6440 04oee05 he be 255,899 — 5,043 
GE ee ieee ee oa Cerne ema ened 852,866 123,513 
Income applied to sinking fund .................. 44,947 6,856 
Income balance transferred to Profit and Loss .... 807,919 116,658 





CENTRAL OF GeorGIA.—Annual Report—This company’s annual 
report for 1923 is reviewed in an article on another page of this 
issue entitled “Central of Georgia Spectacular Traffic Increase.” 
See also excerpts from annual report on adjacent pages. 


CENTRAL OF New JerseY.—Equipment Bonds.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of $1,370,000 of 
5 per cent equipment bonds to be sold at not less than 98.75. 
CENTRAL NEw YorK SOUTHERN.—Abandonment.—The Inter- 
state Commerce ‘Commission has issued a certificate authorizing 
this company to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, 
its line (Electric) from Auburn to Ithaca, N. Y., 37 miles. 
Automobiles on the highway have made the business of the railway 
unprofitable. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy:.—New Directors.—Louis W. 
Hill and E. M. Sheldon have been elected directors, 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric—New Director—A,. A. Cook 
has been elected a director. 


Cotorapo, Wyoming & Eastern.—Nexw Company.—See 
Northern Colorado & Eastern. 


FonpA, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE.—Annual Report.—The an- 
nual report for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net 
income before dividends of $169,470 as compared with $189,014 in 
1922. The income account compares as follows: 


4 1923 1922 

TX ee ee Tee 89 89 
Freight revenue, steam division.................+- $569,014 $487,220 
Passenger revenue, steam division ............... 51,811 42,105 
Passenger revenue, electric division .............. 778,124 816,465 

cS 1,471,219 1,409,648 
Maintenance of way and structures .............. 165,596 166,202 
Maintenance of equipment .......ccccccccccsccece 157,015 129,941 
po ES re Pe eee 7,581 9,187 
PE as ccnp eb Rabded cucbbadsinesce dee 88,571 74,870 
PO, hoes cnet Bees ciusenesabencesesesss -°' 394,410 368,181 
ee ee ee 85,523 82,100 

ee GN, o cnaeeebetssvcccesees 898,695 830,48! 
Net revenue from railway operations............. 572,524 579,167 
en ee ee cc beseee ccee nee 94,713 76,265 

Railway operating income....... peevececcevcescs 477,811 502,903 
Total operating income ........... PaekSaiwed sane 499,249 521,343 
SO BOE ENGsw ed deb eben dS ce sete cceenséocees 561,728 571,657 
WE CED | rade kb webe wes écccescesenecd 00 392,259 382,642 

EAE ee eee 169,470 189,014 
Total dividends for year (preferred stock)........ 30,000 30,009 
ee Gh OS I occu th aesccsecnnch ee 139,470 159,014 


FrRaANKForT & CINCINNATI.—Authority for Abandonment 
Denied.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied this 
company’s application for authority to abandon its line from Fran} 
fort to Georgetown, Ky., 40.8 miles. The reasons given for th: 
application were that its revenues have been inadequate because of 
the increasing use of automobiles and motor trucks and the closing 
(Continued on page 1186) 
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Annual 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


RicuMonpv, Va., March 31, 1924. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 
The Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, for the fiscal 
year ended December 31, 1923, is herewith submitted. 
The average nileage operated during the year was 2,552.7 miles, an in- 
crease over the previous year of 3.6 miles. The mileage at the end of the 
year was 2,552.9 miles, an increase of 2.2 miles over mileage on December 








31, 1922. 
RESULTS FOR THE YEAR. 

SO OD oon nici bidede eee eaekeb acaasnnel $101,975,797.68 
(Increase $18,464,236.66, or 122.11%) 

Ce ES cc dann e hit condeneebieiss 6eeenenes 78,889 ,776.46 
(Increase $12,771,746.62, or 19.32%) 

EI Bini os ng ccntecdsnbabunetsenvel~dxaws $23,086,021.22 
(Increase $5,692.490.04, or 32.73%) 

Taxes and Uncollectible Railway Revenue.................. 4,716,669.98 
(Increase $1,404,265.78, or 42.39%) 

Ee RO ee $18,369,351.24 
(Increase $4,288,224.26, or 30.45%) 

Net Equipment and Joint Facility Rents.................- 766,004.37 
(Increase $436,801.50, or 132.68%) 

ee. Ce I gon cicndctctcbvccccvavane $19,135,355.61 

: (Increase $4,725,025.76, or 32.79%) 

Po —=eRE rr ere 2,216,048.22 
(Decrease $262,454.77, or 10.59%) 

ae ah dca ek dee bende oheadwe x $21,351.403.83 
(Increase $4,462,570.99, or 26.42%) 

SS. i oa caksccnkacdtaxssinwedhsnes 380,765.58 
(Increase $11,544.79, or 3.13%) 

Income for the year available for interest.................- $20,970,638.25 
(Increase $4,451,026.20, or 26.94%) 

Interest (57.18% of amount available) amounted to........ 11,991,207.73 
(Increase $1,995,265.72, or 19.96%) 

ef ne ee $8,979,430.52 
(Increase $2,455,760.48, or 37.64%) 

Dividend of %% on Cumulative Convertible Preferred 

Ae CI oa nnn ndsnnctsaeneseesnanene 816,302.50 
Net Income equivalent to 12.48% of Common Stock Out- 

CD. ok obn6654.00) 400 005500 dunnenesnssaaeamesebene $8,163,128.02 
Common Stock Dividend—two of 2% each, aggregating..... 2,591,031.79 
Remainder, devoted to improvement of physical and other 

GEE 0 ce dens sndkbenshdbbobs deeds cndtoeeehes sbs0keaur $5,572,096.23 


RETURN ON PROPERTY. 

The following table shows the amount of return to your Company, in- 
cluding subsidiary companies, from transportation operations only, upon 
its investment in road and equipment at the termination of each year of 
the five year period ended December 31, 1923, and the average for the five 
years: 


Net Railway Percent- 
t Property Operating age of 
Investment. Income. Return. 
Year ended December 31, 1923.. $329,703,287.00 $19,135,355.61 5.80% 
Year ended .Yecember 31, 1922.. 313,102,488.50 14,410,329.85 4.60% 
Year ended December 31, 1921.. 308,004,741.01 13,660,926.20 4.44% 
*Year ended December 31, 1920.. 294,686,412.65 14,410,821.80 4.89% 
"Year ended December 31, 1919.. 291,042,054.93 13,725,866.83 4.72% 
Yearly average for five years 
ended December 31, 1923...... $307,307,796.82 $15,068,660.06 4.90% 
+ Does not include Material and Supplies and Cash on hand during year. 
* The road having been operated in 1919, and during January and February, 


1920, by the United States Railroad Administration, the compensation pay- 
able during the period mentioned has been used in lieu of operating and 
other items making up the return for transportation operations. In these 
computations, interest payable by way of compensation for additions and 
betterments completed during Federal control has been excluded. 


FINANCIAL 


In the Annual Report for the year 1922, your Company announced that 
arrangements had been made to purchase the Soules locomotives and cars: 
2 Class J-2 Mountain Type Passenger locomotives; 
6 Ciass F-17 Pacific Type Passenger locomotives; 
25 Class H-6 Compound Mallet freight locomotives; 
25 Simple Mallet freight locomotives; 
2,000 70 Ton Steel Coal Cars; 
at an approximate cost of $9,844,825. 
created during the year under which 5 
vere issued tc’ the aggregate principal amount of $7,875,000, an amount 
sufficient to provide approximately 80 cent of the total cost of the 
hove mentioned equipment. These Certificates dated March 15, 1923, will 
due March 15, 1938, and provides for an annual payment of $525,000 
1 March 15th of each year commencing with 1924. 
The program of additions, betterments and improvements, financed in a 
rge part by the issue of preferred stock, referred to in the annual report 
r 1922, has proceeded rapidly during the year. Much of this work was 
mpleted and put in operation during the year and the major portion of 
at remaining will be completed during the year 1924. 
Attention is called in the table showing “Changes in funded debt in the 
nds of the public” to the retirement of 5 per cent Convertible Secured 
ld Bonds, amounting to $2,106,500. In accordance with Trust Indenture, 
ited April 1, 1916, between your Company and the Central Union Trust 
mpany of New York, these Bonds were convertible into Stock up to 
pril 2, 1923, at $80.00 per share and accordingly there was issued Common 
pital Stock to a par value of $2,633,125 to the holders of the Convertible 
Gonds retired. This increases the amount of Common Capital Stock out- 
nding as of December 31, 1923, to $65,425,725. 
The changes in funded debt in the hands of the public during the year 
re as follows: 


Equipment Trust, Series “U,” was 
r cent Equipment Trust Certificates 


Retired 

+ per cent Big Sandy Railway First Mortgage Bonds........ $51,000.00 

+ per cent Coal River Railway First Mortgage Bonds........ 0,000.00 

* per cent Greenbrier Railway First Mortgage Bonds........ 5,000.00 
> per cent Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Co. First Mort- 

GE SE. 96 6.6:9 6406 whos cenades bused desdsakuxeas 5,000.00 
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4 per cent Raleigh and Southwestern Railway First Mort- 
Si DD scnatasitenken dcanadawebidas Wetkikdunendaus o 1,000.00 
5 per cent Convertible Secured Gold Bonds.............-..65 2,106,500.00 
NE CUE WN a cncnna ud cétbapscbdesesednenen 2,588,800.00 
I ce alert a a nd be Sites tle bc et oe De Ce $4,787,300.00 
Increase in obligations shown under funded debt on balance 
sheet of December 31, 1923, were as follows: 
5 per cent Equipment Trust Certificates—Series ““U”.......... $7,875,000.00 
GENERAL REMARKS 
Branch Line Extensions during the year have been as follows: 
gan Division, Extension from Mallory No. 2 Coal Mines to West 
FO re 2.2 Miles 
Additional second track mileage put into operation during the 
year is as follows: 
Big Sandy Division—Big Sandy Junction, Ky., to Hampton, Ky... 1.08 Miles 
Clifton Forge Division in est Virginia—Elimination of second ‘ 
track—(Gauntlet) Second Creek Tunnel................00: .45 Miles 
making total increase in second track............ccseeseeeeces -63 Miles 
Third track mileage increased by: 
Westend Catlettsburg, Ky., to eastend of Ashland, Ky............ 2.39 Miles 


The equipment inventory as of December 31, 1923, was as follows: 
Increase Decrease 
inn 46 








ee ee errr re rr one 749 Pe 

RE BOGUT, n.5:6.0006-50-00000050040000000500 182 34 eyes 
WE ig bed 055040 05S keen eteerdndebaeaeebae 931 12 

Passenger Train Care GWOds ooccc cs cicccvcesvves 366 wis 11 

Pussenees Tram Cass GRGOE. ccc vcdacéeyetsncsies 101 63 bhee 
WG, ar04cb06hs dee Ae Reeewe dae 467 52 eves 

Freight Train and Miscellaneous Cars owned...... 33,091 aks 8,095 

Pee COOR ROO DUNG. 60 00scnsccececsecsuses 19,220 7,449 7 
SEONE ie 00seh dendesadnenicecsantesasesaat 52,311 646 


The changes during the year in the accrued depreciation of equipment 
acecunt were as follows: 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1922............. $16,346,210.35 
Amount credited during year ended December 31, . 
1923, by charges to 
Operating. ERBOMSGS ...cccccsedcocdecesscee 
Charges to account, for: 
Accrued depreciation on equipment: 8,163 freight 
train and work cars; 9 passenger train cars; 
46 locomotives; 3 floating equipment retired 
during year; and 2,268 freight train cars; 10 
locomctives and 2 floating equipment rebuilt.. $3,038,915.65 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1923 
1923 


1 
Operating Revenues were. .$101,975,797.68 $83,511,561.02 Inc. $18,464,236.66 
Operating Expenses were.. 78,889,776.46 66,118,029.84 Inc. 12,771,746.62 
Net Operating Revenues were 23,086,021.22 17,393,531.18 Inc. 5,692,490.04 
Operating Ratio 77.4% 79.2% Dec. 1.8% 


The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 35,377,871, an increase of 24.0 
per cent; other freight tonnage was 12,571,623, an increase of 33.7 per cent. 
Total revenue tonnage was 47,949,494 tons, an increase of 26.4 per cent. 
Freight revenue was $85,202,379.50, an increase of 24.1 per cent. Freight 
train mileage was 10,944,416 miles, an increase of 30.2 per cent. Revenue 
ton miles were 12,909,457,276, an increase of 29.1 per cent. Ton mile 
revenue was 6.60 mills, a decrease of 3.9 per cent. Revenue per freight 
train mile was $7.785, a decrease of 4.7 per cent. Revenue tonnage per 
train mile was 1,180 tons, a decrease of .8 per cent; including Company’s 
freight, the tonnage per train mile was 1,236 tons, a decrease of 1.3 per cent. 
Tonnage per locomotive mile, including Company’s freight, was 1,105 tons, 
a decrease of .5 per cent. Kevenue tonnage per loaded car was 39.3 tons, 
a decrease of .3 per cent. Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per 
mile of road were 5,057,178, an increase of 28.9 per cent. 

While the increase in coal and coke tonnage carried was 24 per cent, the 
increase in ccal and coke freight revenue was 24.5 per cent, notwithstanding 
rates were reduced 10 per cent on July 1, 1922, due to the fact that Tide- 
water coal tonnage increased from 2,972,527 tons in 1922 to 4,965,367 tons 
in 1923,.an increase of 67 per cent, and the total eastbound coal tonnage 
increased from 6,112,908 tons in 1922 to 9,217,566 tons in 1923, an increase 
of 50.8 per cent. The revenue on Tidewater coal and on eastbound coal 
generally is higher than on westbound coal. Tonnage. of freight traffic other 
than coal and coke increased 33.7 per cent, whereas the revenue therefrom 
increased only 23.3 per cent, showing the effect. of reduction in freight rates 
and heavy increases in tonnage of lumber, brick, gravel, sand, stone and 
other building materials carried at relatively lower freight rates. _ 

There was a slight reduction in the revenue tons per train mile due to 
the disproportionate increase in eastbound coal shipments and to the large 
increase in tonnage of commodities other than coal. 

There were 7,430,827 passengers carried, an increase of 11.7 per cent. 
The number carried one mile was 334,582,773, an increase of 10 per cent. 
Passenger revenue was $11,650,940.65, an increase of 10.1 per cent. Revenue 
per passenger per mile was 3.482 cents, an increase of .1 per cent. Number 
of passengers carried one mile per mile of road was 136,771, an increase 
of 9.8 per cent. Passenger train mileage was 5,562,898, an increase of 
5.5 per cent. Passenger revenue per train mile was $2.094, an increase 
of 4.3 per cent; including mail and express it was $2.472, an increase of 
4.6 per cent. Passenger service train revenue per train mile was $2.527, 
an increase of 4.2 per cent. 

Operating Expenses increased $12,771,746.62, or 19.3 per cent. Trans- 
portation Expenses increased $3,894,553.04, or 13.1 per cent. Ratio of 
Transportation Expenses to Operating Revenues was 33.07 per cent in 1923, 
and 35.72 per cent in 1922. The revenue ton miles carried increased 29.1 
per cent. The increase of 33.7 per cent in tonnage of freight other than 
coal and coke, which is handled in fast freight trains, and the increase of 
50.8 per cent in eastbound coal tonnage, which encounters heavier grades 
than the westbound coal tonnage, tended to increase transportation expenses. 
in relation to net ton miles. 

There were 28,891.9 tens of new rail (10.793.6 tens 130 Ib.. 15,716.8 tons 
100 Ib., 2,381.5 tons 90 lb.) equal to 169.7 miles of track, used in renewal 
of existing track. ? > era > 

There were 1,131,893 cross ties used in maintaining existing tracks; a 
decrease of 101,857. ; . 

There were 884,210 yards of ballast (478,539 yards stone) used in main- 
taining existing tracks, an increase of 184,462 yards. | ; 

The roadway, track and structures were maintained in general good condi- 
tion throughout the year. 


$2,284,530.46 


$754,385.19 
$15,591,825.16 
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The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive was $8,555.75 
an increase of 29.4 per cent over 1922; per passenger train car $1,796. 50, 
a decrease of 8.3 per cent; per freight train car $230.93, an increase o 
3.7 per cent. The increase in the average amount expended per locomotive 
was due to increased business, requiring more intensive use of locomotives 
and improvement in the general condition of motive power. There was 
also an increase of 3.5 per cent in the average tractive power of locomotives 
in service. The increase in the average amount ‘qupentad per freight train 
car was due to improvement in the general condition of equipment. 

During 1922 contracts were made for repairing 6,290 freight cars and 
34 locomotives at outside shops at approximate total cost of $5,126,124, 
of which approximately $1,100,000 was charged to operating expenses during 
the year 1922 and the remainder during the current year. 5,165 of the 
freight cars and 24 of the locomotives covered by these contracts were 
repaired and restored to service during the year. 8,103 freight train cars 
were retired from service and 1,935 coal cars were retired and rebuilt, 
causing a total charge to operating expenses of $3,533,242.75. 46 obsolete 
locomotives were retired from service causing a charge to operating expenses 
of $277,943.40. The Company’s locomotive and car shops were worked 
to full capacity throughout the year in addition to the work done under 
contract and the general condition of the equipment was materially im- 
proved. On December 31, 1922, 6,476 freight cars, or 12.2 per cent of the 


number owned were out of service for heavy or general repairs, while at 
the close of the year 1923 only 1,112 freight cars, or 3.3 per cent of the 
total were out of service for heavy or general repairs. There were 140 


locomotives, or 14.8 per cent at the beginning of the year and only 107 
locomotives, or 11.5 per cent, at the close of the year undergoing or awaiting 
classified repairs. 

In the month of October, 
shipped as revenue ‘freight, 
previous record, in the month of June, 


1923, 3,488,692 tons of bituminous coal were 
which exceeded by 12 per cent, the highest 
1922. The revenue tonnage of 


RAILWAY AGE 
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In the annual report for 1922 it was stated that public hearings would 
be held before the Interstate Commerce Commission during the year 1923 
relating to the tentative plan of ‘the Commission for the consolidation of the 
Railway properties of the United States into a limited number of systems. 
This tentative plan provides for the consolidation of the property of the 
Virginian Railway Company with that of your Company and the Hocking 
Valley Railway Company. The Norfolk and Western Railway Com any and 
others presented evidence in support of their contention that the Virginian 
Railway should be consolidated with the Norfolk and Western instead of 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio. The officers of your Company presented 
evidence in support of the tentative plan of the Commission. 

As of December 11th, 1923, by authority of your Board of Directors, 
a final settlement was made with the Director General of Railroads covering 
operations during the pericd of Federal Control, in accordance with the 
contract between The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company and its subsi- 
diary companies with the Director General, dated February 28th, 1920. 
Under this settlement your Company agreed to pay to the Director General 
the net sum of $7,000,000 in final settlement. The Director General, how- 
ever, agreed to fund indebtedness for Additions and Betterments -made to 
the property during the period of Federal Control to the extent of $9,200,000, 
thus releasing to your Company $2,200,000, in cash. The $9,200,000, so 
funded will mature March Ist, 1930, and will be secured by pledge of 
certain of your Company’s treasury securities. Negotiations for the final 
completion of the funding transaction have not, as of December 3l1st, 1923, 
been completed, therefore, your Balance Sheet shows, under the caption, 
“Working Liabilities” the net amount of $7,000,000 due to the Railroad 
Administration. - The adjustments necessary to account for this final settle- 
ment have been included in the accounts for 1923 and reflect a net credit 
to Profit and Loss of $3,283,997.87. 

Your Company has, through its Public Relations Department, endeavored 
to cultivate as close an association with the people along the line of its 
road as it is practicable for it to do. Our purpose has been to show clearly 
and definitely the railroad situation, and convince people that it is of far 














coal and coke carried during the year exceeded by 22 per cent the previous 
high record of the year 1920. 
GENERAL BALANCE 
ASSETS. 
(Excluding Stccks and Bonds owned of The C. & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana and 


of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 

TABLE 3. 

Property Investment. 
Cost of Road...... 


MTTTTTTT TT TTT TT TT CTT $219,255,753.65 
Ccst of Equipment...... 


101,400,191.97 


$320,655,945.62 








Improvements on Leased Railway Property............... 40,716.21 

Securities of Proprietary, Affiliz ated and Con- 
trolled Companie ~s—Pledged 
Te be heanaebusndé a cendbacuetenes baler $11,213,999.44 
REED o.n5.606 cansnatenedsnansnesees sec cataeen 
$13,714,001.44 

Other Investments—Pledged. 

SED cn. Shenae 06060680 <enSERe Ere aee ones 385,000.00 
Securities Issued or Assumed Pledged 

EET 4 bi.000 eciecscecsaegesbbeteeennesnt 62,274,001.00 

(Includes First Lien and Improvement 5% 76,373,002.44 


Mortgage Bonds $62,274,000.00. See 


Centra.) 


Miscellaneous 


Investments 


en ame ee 446,905.60 
Special Funds, and Fi und led ‘Debt ‘Issued and 
Reserved 
R. & S. W. Ry. Co., First entanae Bonds 


Reserved for Construction. $40,000.00 





Potts Creek Branch—Cash.............0: 56,482.06 96,482.06 
$76,916,390.10 
$397,613,051.93 
Working Assets 
Cash in Treasury $4,318.838.18 
Cee We Ws ccedecetéouns 1,092,776.84 
— $5,411,615.02 
Cash Deposit—E quipment Trust “ uy” Funds 2,083,156.86 
*Cash Deposit—Preferred Stock — Se ries “‘A”’ 
Proceede ..cccces eeosceéseeooecs 8,467,394.49 
Cash Deposit Special Fund for Ak Iditions 
ani [etterments. New Equipment and 
Maintenance of Equipment Reserve...... 3,262,183.90 
Cash deposits to pay Interest and Dividends 2,172,402.52 
Miscellaneous Cash Deposits.............. 3,000.00 
Loans and Rills Reccivable............... 76,066.01 
i TE voce edage dee esabebeeeven 2,813,560.56 
Agents ard Conductors. ...%.......see0. 1,339,157.03 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receiv ible. 2,211,887.82 
ere en. au tebesdbusee 27,062.80 
—- — $27, 867, 487.01 
CO EE EO re 10,840,335.14 
Securities in Treasury—Unpledged. 
DE seeddéudedecceeeeneeoeqeseceseooes $5,647 ,652.98 
DE suche kdetensaedancebeeeendoanaes 8,078,848.46 
—___— 13,726,501.44 
Deferred Assets 


Dividends and Rents. $1,160,271.44 


Affiliated and 


Unmatvured Interest, 
Advances to Proprietary, 
Controlled Companies 


»396,923.95 


Advances, Working Funds (Fast Freight 
Lines, etc.) oe vecnue Cetesoesens 11,523.22 
Special Deposits with Trustees, Various 
OE SC OR reer. 596,738.26 
Cash and Securities in Sinking Funds..... 239,362.73 
Cash and Securities in Insurance Reserve 
WEEE pavdedsesdvsedeldeabertenaveaveexs 121,634.39 
SE. c in descents ooh cnaseeane 3,004,223.83 6,530,677.82 
$58,965,001.41 
RR ee rr ee ee ree ee ee $456,578,053.34 
. _Repre sented in part by U. S. Government Treasury Notes. 





SHEET DECEMBER 31, 


1923. 
LIABILITIES. 
(Excluding Stccks and Bends owned of The C. & O. Ry. 
and of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 


Co. of Indiana 


Capital Steck. 


( oma a ee nT ee eee $65,425,725.00 
6%% Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
EN ee a eR 12,558,500.00 
First Preferred (To be retired under plan 
2. eS eee 3,000.00 
Second Preferred (To be retired under plan 
GE Fae. Bey Ss 0004556 cccesssce ses 200.00 
_ —— $77,987,425.00 
Common—The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. of Indiana 1,200.00 


$77 ,988,625.00 


Debt 
Funding and 


Funded 


General Improvement, 5% 
1929 


SNE 9 he Selitrn 06606040408 ch ehwéoes $3.698,000.00 
Convertible 444% Bonds.............. 1930 31,390,000.00 
First Mortgage, R. & S. W. Railway, 4% 

POO cu haseébent cécenssdieet es as 1936 825,000.00 
First Consolidated Mortgage, 5% Bonds, 

1939 29.858,000.00 
First Mortgage. Craig Vallev Branch, 5% 

RR ERC er rea re 1940 650,000.00 
First Mortgage, Greenbrier Railway, 4% 

DD ci 68s bbxe Ob abandescuuaebadtns 1940 1,641,000.00 
First Me rtgage, Warm Springs Branch, 5% 

RG © 5:14.566050060000R600en be eK 1941 400,000.00 
First Mortgage, Big Sandy Railway, 4% 

PE 3s 660s hesedtadanebitenanaein 944 4,165,000.00 
First Mortgage, Paint Creek Branch, 4% + 

DE: Siucbhucesadisiwassauanenes 945 539,000.00 
First Mortgage, Coal River Railway, 4% 

BEE eb we beveccavcnnnséesesrenee 945 2,528,000.00 
First Mortgage, C. & O. Northern ae | 

ee. eee eee 945 1,000,000.00 


Convertible 5% Secured Gold Bonds. “i946 38,073,500.00 


First Mortgage, Potts Creek Branch, 4% 
RN ene ee 1946 600,000.00 
First Mortgage. Kanawha Bridge & Ter- 
pene Gin Dee Wy 603 008 000606 1948 446,000.00 
First Mortgage, Va. Air Line Railway, 5% 
Re eee 1952 2 900,000.00 
First Mortgage, R. & A. Division % 
DED. ¢csadnckiseenesep eee aanees 1989 6,000,000.00 
Second Mortgag R. & A. Division % 
SED. 54 Suene Ow dueeness cannes oe ..1989 1,000,000.00 
Generai Mortgage, 4%4% Bonds....... 1992 48,616,000.06 
Secured Obligations to U. S. Government, 
1931 6,738,523.97 
Secured Obligations to U. S. Government, 
TE . wi-edoneuiecnwesteedhedsbaeewrs 1,334,500.00 
—-—_————— $180,402,523.97 
Equipment Trust Obligations and Centracts 31,913,600.0! 


$212,316,123.97 


$290,304,748 


First Lien and Improvement 5% Mortgage 
Bonds not in hands of public (see 
ROE - ip cecisewheds Ghehebektewis 1930 66,842,000. 
Working Liabilities. 
Loans and Bills Payable................. $40,000.00 
chin rehdeeétine doses ese 534,473.15 
Audited Vouchers and Pay Rolls......... 8,602,084.94 
DEE: WOUND. cscs cutisne caves seewes 109,579.29 
Miscellanecus Accounts Pavyable.......... 436,886.74 
Matured Interest and Dividends Unpaid. 2,109,634.15 
Matured Mortgage and Secured Debt Unpaid 7,174.17 
U. S. Government, U. S. Railroad Admin- 
I: nddnd ac Gun tenécte Wide tenes , 7 ,000,000.00 
Other Working T.iabilities................ 45,229.48 
- - -—— $18,885,061 
Deferred Liabilities. 
Unmatured Interest and Rents........... $2,911,011.56 
Insurance and Casualty Reserves......... 121,634.39 
a re a a eee 2,373,673.25 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment ........  15,591,825.16 
EY SUED dencites culate va vestdeeas 4,984,104.86 
— ——$—— 25,982,245 
44,867,311 
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Appropriated Surplus 
Additions to Property through Income and 


PE | xt ceed che ins mee beatae eake $24,941,996.83 
Reserve Invested in Sinking Funds....... 239,362.73 
Funded Debt Retired Through Income and 

NED dé cibdwerseeccuswedeeecanceuus 378 826. 28 

~~ - $25,560,185.84 

29,003,807.39 

Profit and Lces—Balance. .........cccccecs ed 
$54 ,563,993. 23 
BOE nakésvnewsResus tenasceedaneeente $456,578,053.34 


This Company is also liable as a guarantor of the following 
securities: 
Western Pocahontas Fvel Co. Coupen 5% Netes. Due 1919 
and 1921 ($500,000 each year), owned by this Company. $1,000,000.00 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Grain Elevator Co., First Mort- 


ee Oe eee en re 820,000.00 
Richmond-W ashington Co. Collateral Trust Mortgage (C. 

& O. prop’n %) 4% Bonds due 1943.............c000::. 10,000,000.00 
Louisville and Jeffersonville _Bridge and Railroad Co. Bills 

Payable (C. & O. prop’n %) 6% Notes due 1931....... 147,000.00 
Louisville and Jeffersonville Bride and Railroad Co. Mort- 

gage (C. & O. prop’n %) 4% Bonds due 1945.......... 4,500,000.00 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, First Mortgage 414% Bonds 

i GE w2téinbedadalueh cad tenes biiavereebeateeeaes 750,000.00 
Western Pccahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage No. 

he, Se ae Se CN. Ce skncbeeinandabacwameunnetens 97,000.00 
Western Pocahontas Cecrporation, Extension Mortgage No. 

_ . FF TL RS rr ener ee eee 51,000.00 
Norfolk Terminal and Transportation Co., First Mortgage 

ee Pe GEO Se donncendené0beneokecscencuasesis 500,000.00 





greater importance to have good railroad facilities than to make any prac- 
ticable reduction in rates. For this purpose it has been strenuously argued 
that no action should be taken to prevent the railroads building up their 
facilities in such a way as will enable them to render the best possible 
service. It is gratifying to observe that this has had some effect on those 
to whom these arguments have been addressed and that real, practical 
results have come from these efforts. It has been attempted to put the 
arguments in simple, understandable shape, so that they might be divested 
of any technical cloudiness. 

During the year, an extension of three miles to the Elk Creek Branch of 
Logan Division, from Wylo, W. Va., was completed, making this branch six 
miles in length. 

An extension of about one mile up Clear Fork of Coal River from 
Colcord, W. Va., was completed. 

A section of second track on Big Sandy Division from Big Sandy Junction 
to Hampton, a distance of 1.08 miles, was completed and put in operation. 

A large pregram for improving the water supply was undertaken and the 
following works are now rapidly approaching completion: 

Strathmore, Va., 100,000 gallon tank and pumping station; Huntington, 
W. Va., water treating plant; Sproul, W. Va., 100,000 gallon tank and oil 
burning pumping plant; Whitesville, W. Va., 100,000 gallon water station; 
Brushton, W. Va., 100,000 gallon water station; Ranger, W. Va., replacing 
50,000 gallon wooden water tank and steam pumps with 150,000 gallon 
steel tank and oil burning pumping equipment with concrete pit and intake; 
Logan, W. Va., 6-inch gravity pipe lire from treating plant at Peach Creek 
to tank at Logan; Peach Creek, W. Va., pumping plant; Taplin, W. Va., 
water station, and water treating plants at Russell, Ky., Edgington, Ky., 
So. Portsmouth, Ky., Maysville, Ky., Foster, Ky., Wheeler, O., and Robbins, 
O.; water treating "plant was constructed and put in operation at Cane 
Fork, W. Va., and soda ash treating facilities installed at West Hamlin, 

). Va., Ranger, W. Va.. and Big Creek, W. Va., 50,000 gallon water 
tanks were constructed at Sabct, Va., Paint Creek (Scale Yard), W. Va., 
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Ethel, W. Va., and Garrison, Ky., and 100,000 gallon water tank at 
Taplin, W. Va. 

A great many improvements were started during the year which have 
not been completed—Some of the more important projects are: 

Newport News, Va., construction storage yard east of Pier No. 9 to 
hold 1,500 cars. 

Fulton, Va., extension of five tracks in eastbound yard to hold 100 car 
trains, which will be completed early this year. 

Clifton Forge, Va., new freight terminal consisting of a receiving yard 
and a classification and forwarding yard for eastbound business. The 
receiving yard will include ten 100 car tracks a double track hump with 
scales in each track and two main lines and thoroughfare track. The 
classification yard will include twenty tracks to hold 100 car trains, two 
main lines and a car rider track. This project will cost more than 
$3,500,000. The work should be completed the latter part of 1924. 

Covington, Va., the reduction of ‘“‘Paynes Grade”—a distance of 2.3 miles, 
between Covington, Va., and Steele, Va., from 0.4% ascending eastward and 
1.13% ascending westward to level grade which will increase the tons 
per train in both directions. This work will be completed in summer of 
1924. 

The installation of new 115 ft. twin span turntables’ at Alleghany, Va., 
and Hinton, W. Va., to turn the heavier engines assigned to this territory. 
These tables will be completed early next year. 

Montgomery, W. Va., the construction of a modern up to date passenger 
station, which will be completed early next year. 

Ashland, Ky., improvements and extension of transportation facilities, 
including new passenger station, construction of yard and other tracks 
and a third main track between Ashland and Russell, Ky., and a 200 ton 
track scale. This is a large and important improvement, will cost approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 and the work will extend through next year into 1925. 

The construction of second track on Big Sandy Division between Hampton 
and Lockwood, Buffalo Tunnel and Auxier and Fergo and Shelby. The 
authorizations for this second track amount to $1,250,000 and cover the 
aren tag of 14.1 miles new second track. This work should be completed 
ate in 1924. 

Russell, Ky., extension of switching lead from eastbound yard about one 
mile, transfer tracks, flood lighting in yard, connecting old and new west- 
bound receiving yard, re-arranging engine house tracks, 10 additional tracks 
in westbound yard, 800 ton reinforced concrete coaling station. This work 
will cost in tke neighborhood of $800,000 and will extend well into 1924. 

On the Northern Division second track is being constructed between 
Robbins and Gregg 1.5 miles, passing siding at Robbins to hold 100 car 
trains and 300 ton frame coaling station at Robbins. This work will extend 
well into 1924. 

In addition, side and yard tracks are being constructed at various points; 
also other miscellaneous improvements are being made to properly handle 
the increasing business of the Company. 

Among the new local industries were the following: 

4 manufacturers of farm implements and farm products. 
4 manufacturers of lumber and lumber products. 
14 manufacturers of mineral, metal and other products. 

Mr. R. N. Begien was elected Vice-President in charge of Operation, 
effective June 1, 1923. 

Mr. H. T. Wickham, who had for a number of years been Vice-President 
and General Counsel of this Company requested that he be relieved of the 
heavier burdens cf his cffice and his resignation as Vice-President and 
General Counsel was accepted by the Board of Directors, effective September 
15, 1923. Mr. Wickham was prevailed upon to remain in the Company’s 
service as Advisory Counsel, in which position he is rendering valuable 
service. 

Mr. H. Fitzpatrick, who had also been in the service of the Company for 
a number of years was elected to succeed Mr. Wickham as Vice-President 
and General Counsel, effective September 15, 1923. 

Your Directors acknowledge the great appreciation of me Cmgay for 
the faithful and efficient services of its officers — employ 

By order of the Boards of Directors. ee AR AHAN, 

O. FP. VAN SWERINGEN, President. 
Chairman. 
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The Hocking Valley Railway Company—Twenty-fifth Annual Report 


Columbus, Ohio, March 18, 1924. 
To the Stockholders: 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, for the fiscal 
year ended December 31, 1923, is herewith submitted. 

The average mileage operated during the year was 348.57 miles, a de- 
crease compared with previous year of .24 miles. The mileage at end of 
the year was 348.57 miles. See schedule on page 10. 

RESULTS FOR THE YEAR. 














Copavatins TRSGGRMSS. oo cccciccvcsccecteccsscessesecesvesss $17,563,402.40 
(Increase $3,707,938.45 or 26.76%.) 

Operating Expenses er eer errr, rer 14,027,189.12 
(Increase $3,280,055.96 or 30.52%.) 

Net Operating Revenue. .......ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 3,536,213.28 
(Increase $427,882.49 or 13.77%.) 

Taxes and Uncollectible Railway Revenue.............+.++. 1,075,383.14 
(Increase $95,664.85 or 9.76%.) 

Railway Operating Income............cccccccesseccessees $2,460,830.14 
(Increase $332,217.64 or 15.61%. as 

Net Equipment and Joint Facility ll oteKweenes peoweane 6,762.50 
(Decrease $123,216.96 or 105.81%.) 

Net Railway Operating Income..........eceeeeeeeeeeeeeee $2,454,067. 64 
(Increase $209,000.68 or 9.31%.) ~ 

Cahee TRO. (in nk dab o 086000 ccc ccc cesses ceensnsvesess ones 289,558.10 


(Increase $36,296.70 or 14.33%. 


I $2,743,625.74 


otal Gross Income. .....ccccccccsccvcccccccesevseseseses 
(Increase $245,297.38 or 9.82%.) 

Rentals and Other Payments........--.ceeeeeeesceeeeecee 

(Increase $5,961.30 or 7.91%.) 


81,309.31 





Income for the year available for interest...........-++++++. $2,662,316.43 
(Increase $239,336.08 or 9.88%.) i: Rw 
nterest (65.34% of amount available).............+++e08- 1,739,476.17 


(Increase $2,458.02 or 0.14%.) 





$922,840.26 





Net Income for the year........... Leese eee cceseeeeeeenetess 
(Increase $236,878.06 or 34.53%.) 
ividends paid during the year: 


Two dividends of 2% each, aggregating...........++++++: 439,980.00 


Balance, devoted to improvement of physical and other assets, $482,860.26 


RETURN ON PROPERTY 


The following table shows the amount of return to your Company, from 
transportation operations only, upon its investment in road and equipment 





at the termination of each year of the five year period ended December 31, 
1923. The road having been operated in 1919 and January and February 
1920 by the United States Railroad Administration, the Compensation 
payable by the Government has been used for 1919 and for January and 
February 1920 in lieu of the operating and other items corresponding 
therewith: ; 
Total Operating 
Year Income (including 








Ended Property hire of equipment Per Cent of 
December 31: Investment and other items.) Return 
1923 $55,956,903.23 $2,424,784.65 4.33 
1922 54,605,768.30 2,213,542.68 4.05 
1921 54,329,923.35 1,532,557.63 2.82 
1920 53,356,347.92 1,802,110.54 3.38 
1919 49.036, 318.18 2,425,691.11 4.95 
Average _ $53,457,052 20 $2,079,737.32 3.89 
NANCIAL. 


The changes in funded ‘aii prove by balance sheet of December 31, 
1923, as compared with December 31, 1922, consisted in the payment of 
$369,000 on equipment trusts; and in the a of $4,020,000 face amount of 
equipment trust obligations to provide approximately 80% of the funds 
for the purchase of 2,000 steel coal cars of 70-ton capacity, of which 1,366 
cars were received prior to the end of the year. 

An analysis of the property accounts will be found on pages 14 and 15, 
by reference to which it will be seen that additions and betterments were 
made during the year to the net amourt of $1,339,399.35, of which $172,316.55 
was added to cost of road, and $1,167,082.80 was added to cost of equipment. 

During the past fifteen years your Company’s net addition to property 
accounts has been as follows: 

$8,913,158.80 


Equipment 2... cccccccccccccccccccccscceccseecessescceees 3 
Additions and Betterment. ....cccccccccscccccesccccsesecs 8,737,107.59 


~ $17,650,266.39 
GENERAL REMARKS. 
The equipment in service December 31, 1923, consisted of: 


Lecommatives OWE .cccccccccvcccsecevesecsseccies 134 Increase 5 
20 Decrease 8 


Locomotives leased under equipment trusts......... I 

Locomotives held under cther form of title......... 10 No change 
chk gh 00 CESENESS ASS HOAEOORY 6OSEERS 164 Decrease 3 

Passenger train cars owned.........seeeeeceeeeees 72 No change 

Freight train and miscellaneous cars owned........ 9,426 Decrease 2,705 

Freight train cars leased under equipment trusts. 2,862 Increase 364 

Freight train cars under special trust..... abeeees — 47 No change 


Total freight train and miscellaneous cars.. 12,335 Decrease 2,341 
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The changes during the year in accrued depreciation of equipment were 


foll : 
as follows $4,399,540.68 


Amount credited by charges to operating expenses. . $481,884.02 
Charges to account, for: 


Accrued depreciation on equipment 
retired during year—3 locomotives 
3,707 freight and work cars and 1 
POPS GOOG WER ccc cccccaccescenes $737,028.38 


Accrued depreciation on cars changed 
in class during year........ssseees: 1,555.47 
-- —— 738,583.85 


256,699.83 


Balance to credit of account December 31, 1923............ $4,142,840.85 


Coalport trestle, near Pomeroy, was filled and converted into embank- 
ment. 

The 30 inch cast iron pipe culvert, 257 feet long, in Nelsonville Yard, 
was replaced by a 4’ x 4’ concrete box culvert. 

Wig-wag warning signals were installed at highway crossings at LeMoyne, 
Columbus ard Carroll. 

The new 100,000 gallon conical bottom steel water tank, replacing 20 x 26 
wooden tank, at Bradner, which was reported as well under way in 1922, 


was completed and placed in service early in 1923. 


1923 1922 
Operating Revenues were. .$17,563,402.40 $13,855,463.95 Inc. $3,707 938.45 


Net Opr. Revenues were.. 3,536,213.28 3,108,330.79 Inc. 427,882.49 
Operating Ratio ......... 79.9% 77.6% Ine. 2.3% 
Tons of Revenue Freight 

Carried One Mile..... 2,043,870,203 1,484,625,674 Inc. 559,244,529 
Revenue Train Load—Tons 1,501 1,447 Inc. 54 
Revenue Tons per Loaded 

a ‘séwenceekaseedeues 44.7 44.4 Inc. 0.3 


The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 13,546,468 tons, an increase of 
39.7%: other revenue freight tonnage was 3,884,980 tons, an increase of 
30.5%. Total revenue tonnage was 17,431,448 tons, an increase of 37.6% 
Freight revenue was $15,156,748.09, an increase of 30.2%. Freight train 
mileage was 1,361,660 miles, an increase of 32.7%. Revenue ton miles were 
2,043,870,203, am increase of 37.7%. Ton mile revenue was 7.42 mills, a 
decrease of 5.4%. Revenue per train mile was $11,131, a decrease of 1.9%. 
Revenue tonnage per train mile was 1,501 tons, an increase of 3.7%; includ- 
ing Company’s freight, the tonnage per train mile was 1,535 tons, an increase 
of 3.9%. Tonnage per locomotive, including Company's freight, was 1,288 
tons, an increase of 1.0%. Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 44.7 tons, an 
increase of 0.7%. Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road 
were 5,863,586, an increase of 37.8%. 

Transportation expenses were $5,219,253.54, an increase of $512,323.84, 
or 10.9%, whereas operating revenues increased 26.8% and revenue ton 
miles increased 37.7%. The ratio of Transportation Expenses to Revenues 
was 29.7% in 1923 and 34.0% in 1922. The increase in the total operat- 
ing ratio from 77.6% in 1922 to 79.9% in 1923 was caused by increased 
expenditures for Maintenance of Equipment from $4,157,350.58 in 1922 to 
$6,476,071.61 in 1923, an increase of $2,318,721.03, or 55.8%. Early in 1922 
prospects for increased business required that proper steps be taken to put 
all of the motive power and freight cars in condition for service. This 
program was seriously retarded by the strike of the Shop Crafts on July 1, 
1922. Contracts were made for repairing 1,200 coal cars and 10 locomotives 
at outside shops at cost of $1,199,932, of which $471,000 was charged to 
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involving a charge to operating expenses of $1,010,679. As a result of the 
completion of these plans there were only 721 freight cars, or 5.8% of the 
number owned, out of service for heavy repairs on December 31, 1923, 
compared with 4,573 or 31.2% of ownership on January 1, 1923, and there 
were 13 lccomotives, or 7.9% of the total undergoing or awaiting heavy 
repairs on December 31, 1923, as compared with 28 locomotives, 16.8% of 
the total on January 1, 1923. 

There were 648,485 passengers carried, a decrease of 7.5%. The number 
of passengers carried one mile was 32,305,564, an increase of 3.9%. Pas- 
senger revenue was $1,113,924.05, an increase of 3.5%. Revenue per pas- 
senger per mile was 3.448 cents, a decrease of 0.3%. The number of 
passengers carried one mile per mile of road was 92,680, an increase of 
3.9%. Passenger train mileage was 634,977, an increase of 1.9%. Passenger 
revenue per train mile was $1.754, an increase of 1.5%; including mail and 
express it was $2.161, an increase of 4.8%. Passenger service train revenue 
per train mile was $2.226, an increase of 4.4%. Reference was made in the 
last annual report to the decrease in local passenger business due to sus- 
pension of mining operations. While there was an increase of 29.6% in 
tonnage of coal shipped from local mines the number of local passengers 
carried decreased 13.5% and revenues therefrom decreased 8.8%. This 
loss in revenue was occasioned by the establishment of various motor bus 
lines as the highways became better. The loss of revenue, however, was 
offset by an increase of 43.8% in the number of through ssengers and 
52.9% in the revenue therefrom, resulting in a net increase of 3.9% in total 
revenues from ssengers. 

Coal mines located on your Company’s lines shipped 3,123,817 tons of 
bituminous coal during the year, an increase of 29.6%. Tonnage of coal and 
coke received from connecting lines was 10,422,651 tons, an increase of 
43.1%. Tonnage of freight other than coal and coke increased 30.5% over 
1922, and 94.8% over the year 1921. 

There were 1,073 tons of new 130-lb. rails, equal to 5.25 track miles, 
3,703 tens of new 100-Ib. rails, equal to 23.57 track miles, and 1 ton of new 
90-lb. rails, equal to .01 track miles, used in renewals of existing main 
tracks. 

There were 253,521 cross ties and 41,846 yards of ballast used in main- 
taining existing tracks, a decrease of 1,175 cross ties and an increase of 
13,849 yards of ballast. 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive was $9,735.00, 
an increase of 5.0%; per passenger train car $1,596.41, an increase of 6.2%; 
per freight train car $245.14, an increase of 165.1%. These increases in unit 
costs were due to substantial improvement in condition of equipment and 
to the heavy retirements alluded to above. 

On December 20, 1923, an agreement of final settlement with the Di- 
rector General of Railroads was made, whereby all accounts and claims 
arising out of Federal Control of your Company’s property, Janua 1, 
1918 to February 29, 1920, were adjusted on the basis of a net indebted- 
ness of your Company to the Director General of $700,000, which amount 
the Director General has indicated his willingness to fund until 1930 under 
the provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920. Included in the settle- 
ment was the indebtedness of your Company in the aggregate sum of 
$2,895,794, representing the cost to the Director General of additions and 
betterments, exclusive of new equipment, made to your Company’s property 
during the period of Federal Control. 

Negotiations with the Interstate Commerce Commission for a final settle- 
ment covering the so-called Guaranty Period, March 1 to September 1, 1920, 
are still in progress. It is hoped that settlement will be secured during 
the year 1924. 

Appreciative acknowledgment is hereby made to officers and employees for 
their cient service during the year. 

By order of the Board of Directors: 








expenses in 1922 and $728,932 in 1923. In addition your Company’s car and W. J. HARAHAN, 
locomotive shops were worked to full capacity practically throughout the President. 
year. There were 3,707 old, light capacity freight cars (including about O. P. VAN SWERINGEN, 
2,000 wooden 40-ton gondola cars) retired from service during the year, Chairman. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1923. 
- n't ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 2 
roperty nvestment . ‘ 
RI onan sesh cuseyensaneacnseses $34,849,775.12 a a — PTTTTITITIC CITT TTT TTT Te $11,000,000.00 
Ce Ge. CNR oo 0066060 44.005060000800 20,465,673.01 First Consolidated Mortgage 414% Bonds, 
Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Con- az i Pe First Mortgage C. & H. V. R. R. 4% B 4 ee 
trolled Companies—Pledged. = attach ioe Dame er 48 1,401,000.00 
ES  decsvdecntetecttunessssianteaucees $108,088.66 First Mortgage C. & T. R. R. 4% Bonds, °~ °° | 
BORGES ccccccccccccccccesccccecccesecces 300,000.00 1955  2,441,000.00 
a f J, ———__——— 408,088.66 tive Y *500,000. 
Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Con- Sg Pd §@ Sa ‘soins sees 7-00,000.00 


trolled Companies—U npledged. 


Dn KGuedd Catiecadienns CaeeueeChhd dae $201.00 
EEE Ainbendndehshd bedtess bens sbenensens 196,451.80 
— -—-—— 196,652.80 
Other Investments—Pledged. 
Dt «dd subdneeneseOhentet 60600 4002s 175,000.00 
Securities—Issued—Pledged 
General Mortgage 6% Bonds (see Contra).. 11,820,000.00 
$67,915,189.59 


Working Assets. 
Di op ebenadesdadabbed a404060n 
Demand Loans and Deposits.............. 
Time Drafts and Deposits........ 
ee ede ee eee ckeaeéee 
ee ED “Hawn 006 660 05dbn-ccccéeecas 
Agents and Conductors. ........cccccccces 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable......... 
Other Working Assets........ 


$1,683,461.87 
200,000.00 
1,620,000.00 
3,159,289.34 
547,463.59 
45,236.85 
370,731.88 
34,837.46 


ES BU TID. concn cbdcscndcéccstac 
Securities in Treasury—Unpledged. 





$7,661,020.99 
1,752,497.08 


Py di bees6a0 errr r critter ce rTeTriT $500.00 
Be SE ‘cde éhdeb noth bhveanetuabes éeeKebe 326,000.00 
TED atAGUetebenede Wield ade atesddbbaceds 


880,000.00 


(Includes $180,000.00 Five-year 6% — - 2 
Secured Gold Notes) F nee 
Deferred Assets. 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated “and 
Controlled Compamies ..ccccccccccccccce $57,790.72 
Advances, Working Funds................. 5,606.06 
Insurance paid in advance...............:. 3,437.64 
Cae Oe Se Dc anc cd ccccedeiecasa 650.74 
Special Deposit with Trustee—Mortgage 
 “Pitun Ghote cvdshhsiialeuehs heaaessve 335,691.88 
Cash and Securities in Insurance Reserve 
seeds 60S ccsbiWeccccccscccoccese 71,463.26 
United States Government................. 421.89 
Other Deferred Debit Items............... 756,542.06 
——  1,231,604.25 


$11,851,622.32 


BORE . wercesceces cocsePessesetonssetov’ $79,766,811.91 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


1,665,000.00 
——————_ 29, 029,000.00 
6,368,000.00 
$35,397,000.00 


$46,397 ,000.00 


Equipment Trust Obligations.............. 


General Mortgage 6% Bends, not in hands 
4 


of public (see Contra).........ee00. 1949 11,820,000.00 
Working Liabilities. 
EE TEED °:b6.05:464504s0n4se0becans $471,880.74 
Audited Vouchers and Wages Unjpaid..... 1,022,523.33 
Miscellaneeus Accounts Payable........... 170,125.92 
Matured Interest, Dividends and Rents Un- 
GUN shbeans6e8 16400 406NGOdnR eed eeenEes 377,882.50 
Other Working Liabilities. ..........ccce0e 1,801,224.34 
; ————_——_ $3, 843 636.8. 
Deferred Liabilities. 
Unmatured Interest, Dividends and Rents 
Fe rer $315,488.33 
EOE, a. cc nucstaaneskléuckareece 899,739.81 
Insurance and Casualty Reserves.......... 71,803.97 
SE IDs co cin adn nkheeees cee 155,261.14 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment . 4,142,840.85 
United States Government................ 700,423.32 
Other Deferred Credit Items.............. 420,765.87 


————-_ 6,706,323.2' 


? $10,549,960. 1 
Appropriated Surplus. 
Additions to Property through Income since 


2 2 a. ccbthcerdeenk eee maeheen « $279,360.71 
Funded Debt Retired through Income . and 
SED .* 0. 0.0.0:9060.0:066 6600060060005 49600 131,331.90 
NY I no oat ann cae in se ein 116,510.99 
Appropriated surplus against contingent lia- 
bility for freight claims. .......ccccccces 13,405.25 P 
———_——_ $540,608.85 
Profit and Loss—Balance.............seee0: 10,459,242.94 
10,999,851.7 






—_$_———————— 


Total $79,766,811.91 
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Central of Georgia Railway Company — Twenty-ninth Annual Report 


Savannah, Ga., March 22, 1924. 


To the Stockholders: 
The Board of a herewith submits the following report for the year 
ended December 31, 1923. 


MILES OF ROAD OPERATED 








Miles of road operated at December 31, 1923........+-.00. 1,920.64 
Miles of road operated at December 31, 1922............5+ 1,920.84 
i POPP CPPeTTT eT TT CITT TTT TT TTT TTL TT .20 
INCOME 
A comparative condensed summary of the income account is stated below. 
+-Increase 
1923 1922 —Decrease 
Average miles cf road operated. 1,920.64 1,919.06 + 1.58 
Operating revenues............ $26, 198, 846. 35 $23, 286,736. 52 $+ 2,912,109.83 
Operating expenses........+4+. ai, 138,0 070. 05 17,941, 395. 37 +3,196, 674.4 48 
Excess of revenues over ex- 

OOROED. occ cceaccnneseesees 5,060,776.30  5,345,340.95 — 284,564.65 
BRMGB cccccvcccsecscccsoeeeee 1,177,928. 68 ~~ 4,222,280. 14 — 44,351.46 
Uncollectible railway revenues. . 35,910.53 21,745.06 + 14,165.47 

TE 0 ct cshbesesederseevecs = (21. 3 3,839, 21 1,244, 0 25. 20 — 30,185. 5.99 
Operating income............ "3,846,9 937.09 4, 101, 315.7 -- 254, 378. 66 
Equipment rents—Net credit... 208 068. 54 408, 628. 99 — 200, 560. 45 
Joint facility rents—Net debit. . 110,634.60 117,860.32 — 7,225.72 
TAME 6 vcbs iccdeecedcesesecs 97, 433.94 290 768. 67 — "193, 334.: 73 
Net railway operating income. 3 044, 371. 03 4, 392, 084. 42 2 — 447, 713. 39 
Non-operating income .......-- 2,867, 590.11 807,761.17. +2,059,828.94 
Co ee 6 811, 961. 14 5 199, 845. 59 +1 612,115. 55 


Deductions from gross income.. 3,155,607.00 3,134,033.47 + 21,573.53 


Sled Meesbe....coccvccessess $3,656,354.14 $2,065,812.12 $+1,590,542.02 


NON-OPERATING INCOME 

The increase of $2,059,828.94 (255.00%) in “Non-Operating Income” is 

due mainly to extra dividend from Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah. 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 

The increase of $21,573.53 (0.688%) in “Deductions from Gross Inccme’”’ 
is due to increase of $48,256.51 (2.05%) in interest on funded debt through 
issue of Equipment Trust “O,” June 1, 1923; decrease of $69,197.93 
(36.98%) in interest cn advances from affiliated companies; and increase of 
$42,514.95 (7.19%) in miscellaneous deductions. 


TRANSPORTATION OPERATIONS 


The following statement shows increases and decreases in operating revenues 
and expenses, and other items affecting “Net Railway Operating Income: 
Railway Operating Revenues: 


+Increase 

1923 1922 —Decrease 

Dg cdisccuvtiekiucncass $18,040,942.53 $15,893,822.16 $+-2,147,120.37 
PORE « cceewseiewoss ous 5,675,131.93 5,132,170.74 + 542,961.19 
BET cc dvibaw ee euanansiacnol 479,715.02 483,402.66 — 3,687.64 
BMBSERS ccccccccstcececdees 902,929.36 759,374.90 + 143,554.46 


232,727.25 + 4,344.14 
307,851.82 + 25,012.83 
477, 386. 99 + _52, 804. a8 


237,071.39 
332,864.65 
530, 191.4 47 


Other passenger train....... 
Other transportation ....... 
Incidental and joint facility. . 
Total railway operating rev- 
SURI a sce tnt eenneewe 26,198.846.35 23,286,736.52 +-2,912,109.83 
Railway Operating Expenses: 
Mainterance of way an 
GUTUCRUTES ccccccsccccscccs 3,414,981.86 2,983,857.03 + 431,124.83 
Maintenance of equipment... 5,605,847.43  4,389,661.48 +-1,216,185.95 


EEE. «640 660800040008 0604 835,118.23 777,175.73 + 57,942.50 
Transportation ........see+. 10,197,285.34 8,824,395.56 -+-1,372,889.78 
Miscellaneous operations 113 186.81 88,777.20 + 24,409.61 
GREE nce ncccenceeseseoes 996,165.03 895,264.15 + 100,900.88 
Transportation for invest- 

ment—Credit .....ccccees 24.514.65 7,735.58 + 6,779.07 


Total railway operating ex- 




















ee ere pees 21,138,070.05 VY, 941, 395.57. +3, 196, 674. 48 

Net revenue from railway 
CPOTRIOMS co ccccvcscccces 5,060,776.30  5,345,340.95 — 284,564.65 
Railway Tax Accruals........ 1,177,928.68 1,2 222 ,280. 14 _- 44, 351. 46 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues 35,910.53 21,745.06 + 14,165.47 
nn IPR ee 1,213,839.21  1,244,025.20 — 30,185.99 
Railway operating income. 3,846,937.09 4,101,315. 75 -- - 254,: 378. 66 
Equipment Rents—Net credit. 208,068.54 408,628. 99 — 200,560. 45 
Joint Facility Rents—Net debit 110,634.60 117,860.32 — 7,225.72 


290, 768. 67 _ - 193, 334.; 73 


BOM cccccccvcssccccsees 97, 433. 94 


Net railway operating in- 


COMME cccccccccccccccoce $3,944,371.03 $4,392,084.42 $— 447,713.39 


RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES 

“Railway Operating Revenues” ~~ - $2,912,109.83 (12.51%). The 
increase of $2,147,120.37 (13.51%) in “Freight Revenue” was due to im- 
provement in eneral business pL The tons of revenue freight 
arried one mile were 1,622,744,453, an increase of 358,322,291 ton miles 
(28. 34%). The average revenue per ton was $2.14 as compared with $2.37 
or the previous year, and the average revenue per ton mile was 1.11 cents 
as ccmpared with 1.25 cents for the previous year. 

The increase of $542,961.19 (10.58%) in “Passenger Revenue” was due to 
improvement in passenger travel. Rev enue passengers carried one mile’ were 








180,628,985 an increase of 15,975,711 (9.74%). Average revenue per pas- 
senger per mile was 3.15 cents as compared with 3.13 cents for the previous 
year. 

“Mail Revenue” decreased $3,687.64 (0.76%). 

“Express Revenue” increased $143,554.46 (18.90%). 

The increase in “Other Passenger Train,’’ “Other Transportation,” ‘In- 
cideital” and “Joint Facility’ revenues, aggregating $82,161.45 (8.07%), 
was due to increased revenue from sterage, demurrage and miscellaneous, 


RAILWAY OPERATING EXPENSES 


“Railway Operating Expenses” increased $3,196,674.48 (17.82%). 

The increase of $431,124.83 (14.45%) in “‘Maintenance of Way and Struc- 
tures” was due to a — extensive maintenance program and increase in 
wages during the ye 

The increase << $1. "216, 185.95 (27.71%) in “Maintenance of Equipment”’ 
was due to a mcre extensive od a ance program during the year. 

Charges to “Maintenance of E “quipment ” for depreciation were $645,281.23, 
an increase of $29,274.96 (4.75%). The average miles per serviceable loco- 
motive were 35,836, an increase of 3,567 miles (11.05%). The average age 
of locomotives was 18.3 years as compared with 19.4 years for previous year. 

“Traffic” expenses increased $57,942.50 (7.46%). 

The increase of $1,372,889.78 (15.56%) in “Trsensportation’”’ expenses was 
due to increase in business. 

“General” expenses increased $100,900.88 (11.27%). 


RAILWAY TAX ACCRUALS 


“Railway Tax Accruals” were $1,177,928.68 as compared with $1,222,280.14 
last year, a decrease of $44,351.46 (3.63%). 


UNCOLLECTIBLE RAILWAY REVENUES 

“Uncollectible Railway Revenues’ amounted to $35,910.53 as compared 

with $21,745.06 last year, an increase cf $14,165.47 (65.14%). 
JOINT FACILITY RENTS—NET DEBIT 
“Joint Facility Rents—Net debit’? decreased $7,225.72 (6.13%). 
CAPITAL STOCK 

During the year the entire issve ($15,000,000) of cumulative six per cent 
Preferred Stock was surrendered and cancelled in exchange for the same 
amount cf Common Stcck simwltaneously issued, as authorized by charter 
amendment from the Secretary of State of Georgia of December 1, 1923. 
The Capital stock is now all of one class, 200,000 shares of Common Stock 
of a total par value of $20,000,000. 

FUNDED DEBT 

Central of Georgia Equiy ment Trust “O” for $2,910,000 was issued June 
1, 1923, for cqgeumimatale 75% of the cost of 20 mikado type locomotives, 5 
mountain type locomotives, 500 steel underframe ventilated box cars, 300 steel 
hopper coal cars, 200 compcsite steel frame gondola cars, 100 steel under- 
frame stock cars, 2 all steel open passenger coaches, 2 all steel partition 
passenger coaches, 2 all steel express cars; all of which were received and 
put in service during the year with the exception of 10 mikado type locomo- 
tives which were received and put in service during February, 1924. The 
certificates ma ature in 15 equal annual installments, June 1, 1924, to 1938, 
with interest at 5% per annum, payable semi-annually. 

$100,000 certificates of Equipment Trust “L” and $66,000 certificates : of 
Equipment Trust “N” matured and were retired. 

$30,000 of Upper Cahaba_ Branch First Mortgage Bonds and $30,000 
ft Greenville and Newnan Main Line First Mortgage Bonds matured and 
were retired. 

$1,000 of First and $4,000 of Secend Preference Income Bonds were 
purchased and cancelled. 


OTHER INDEBTEDNESS 
Non-negotiable debt to affiliated companies decreased $2,520,316, reducing 
the amount to $580,080. The company has no floating debt. 


DIVIDENDS 
During the year preferred dividends Nos, 22 and 23 (total $900,000) 
at the stipulated rate of six per cent per annum, and ccmmon dividends 
Nos. 18 and 19 (total $250,000) at the rate of five per cent per annum, 
were declared and paid. 


PHYSICAL CHANGES 


The following is a summary of important improvements during the year, 
the cost of which was wholly or in part charged to investment accounts: 


ROADWAY AND STRUCTURES 

93.3818 miles of main track were relaid with new 90 pound steel rail; 
.8344 miles were relaid with new 80 pound steel rail. Of the new rail 

14.9059 miles replaced rail of the same weight and 79.3103 miles replaced 
rail of lighter weight. 26.9866 miles of track were relaid with second 
hand steel rail, replacing rail of lighter weight. 15.9069 miles of track 
were relaid with second hand steel rail, replacing rail of’ the same weight. 
Total mileage of track relaid with new and second hand steel rail was 
137.1097. 

58 new industrial tracks aggregating 2.5697 miles were added, while 27 
industrial tracks aggregating 2.7987 miles were removed; a net increase 
of 31 industrial tracks and a net decrease of .2290 miles. 

76 new company sidings aggregating 9.7838 miles were added, while 35 
company sidings aggregating 2.9814 miles were removed; a net increase of 
41 company tracks and a net increase of 6.8024 miles. 

10¥.78 miles of wballasted track were repaired or renewed to restore 
the track to its original standard. 46.18 miles of unballasted track were 
ballasted. 

4,726 lineal feet of pile and timber trestles were replaced by permanent 
culverts and embankment, and 5,567 lineal feet of untreated pile and tim- 
ber trestles were rebuilt in creosoted material to conform to standard. 

2,255 lineal feet of cast iron and reinforced concrete pipe and reinforced 
concrete boxes were installed to provide waterways for trestles filled, and 
2,949 lineal feet of cast ircn and reinforced concrete pipe and reinforced 
concrete boxes were installed to replace crushed terra cotta pipes and 
wooden box drains. 

310,020 cross ties were renewed, being equivalent to 121.10 miles of 
continuous track or 4.53 per cent of all ties in track, including sidings. 

75.2 miles of automatic block signals were installed and put into service 
between Ft. Valley and Albany, Ga., making a total of 228.3 miles of road 
protected by automatic block signals, 

One 150 ton, 50 foot, 4 section, Fairbanks Track Scale was installed at 
Macon, Ga. 

One 600 ton capacity reinforced concrete coaling and sanding station was 
built at Macon, Ga. In addition ground storage for 9,000 tons was pro- 
vided together with the necessary reclaiming machinery. 
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8.9 miles of telephcne lines were constructed, representing 93,984 feet 
of wire. 

Two new water stations were erected during the year. A 150,000 gallon 
steel tank with mud drum at Spinks, Ala.; replacing two 50,000 gallon 
wood tanks. A 50,000 gallon creosoted high service tank on concrete foun- 
dations and two ten-inch penstocks equipped with fenner drop spouts at Davis- 
boro, Ga., replacing two old steel tanks. Also a ten inch penstock was in 
stalled on ladder track at Cedartown, Ga., and the pumping facilities at 
Americus, Ga., were improved by the installation of a larger pump and 
sutomatic control 

The 75 foot turn-table retired at Columbus last year was installed at 
Savannah Shops, replacing a 65 foot turn-table 

A five panel 65 foot ballast deck trestle was built of creosoted material 
ut Mile Post 163.3 Savannah District, providing an underpass for the 
crossing of Edgar Brothers clay mine railroad 

The overhead bridge of steel and wood, carrying Secend Street at Macon, 
Ga., over the Atlanta District tracks was replaced with a reinforced con 
crete bridge and widened to conform to width of street. 

At Mile Post 275.5. Columbus District, twe new concrete abutments 
were built and plate order span erected to previde an underpass, eliminating 
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INCOME STATEMENT 


Year Ended December 31, 


Per Cent Per Cent 
f Total of Total +-Increase 
Operating Operating 
1923 Revenues 1922 Revenues —Decrease 
Averace miles oper 
ated 1,920.64 .... 1,919.06 .... + 1.58 
Rai! way Operating Rev 
enues 
I. Transportaticr 
Rail Line 
101. Freight ¢18,040,942.53 68.86 $15,893,822.16 68.25 + $2,147,120.37 
102. Passenger 5,675,131.93 21.66 5,132,170.74 22.04 + 542,961.19 
103. Excess haggage 40,229.87 15 37,963.13 16 + 2,266.74 
104. Sleeping car 152,094.00 58 149,841.62 65 + 2,252.38 
105. Parlor and chair 
car See see 15,954.98 .06 17,107.99 .07 1,153.01 
106. Mail , 479.715.02 1.83 483,402.66 2.08 — 3,687.64 
107. Express ee 902,929.36 3.45 759,374.90 3.26 + 143,554.46 
108. Other passenger 
train se 8,795.74 03 7,095.97 03 + 1,699.77 
109. Milk 19,996.80 os 20,718.54 09 — 721.74 
119. Switching . 317,249.15 1.21 286,956.57 1.23 + 30,292.58 
111. Special service 
train 6% : 15,615.50 .06 20,895.25 oo — 5,279.75 
Total ss 25,668,654.88 97.97 22,809,349.53 97.95 +- 2,859,305.35 
II1. Incidental: 
131. Dining & buffet 91,477.17 .35 73,396.55 32 + 18,080.62 
132. Hetel and res 
taurant on 4,160.07 .02 4,137.90 02 + 22.17 
133. Station train and 
hoat privileges. 29,733 29 11 43,935.60 19 — 14,202.31 
134. Parcel room aay we 203.94 .... + 167.63 
135. Storage—Freight 77,123.55 .29 96,253.25 41 — 19,129.70 
136. Storage— Bag 
gage .. * f: Rr 1,400.95 ....— 103.42 
137. Demurrage ; 74,220.54 28 49,480.42 21 + 24, 7 12 
141. Power 4.048 61 02 4,147.14 .02 -— 8.53 
142 Rents of build 
ings and other prop 
erty 3,895.68 2 3.390.32 .01 + 505.36 
143. Miscellaneous 200,456.68 77 157,090.08 68 + 43,366.60 
Total 486. 784.69 1.86 433.436.15 1.86 + 53 348. 54 
TV. Joint Fac omy: 
151. Toint icility 
Cr : 43,853.26 17 43,994.86 19 — 141.60 
152. Teint facility 
Dr . , 446.48 .. 44.082 ..c. & 402.46 
Total : $3,406.78 17 43,950.84 19 — 544, 06 
Total railway op 
crating reve 
nues .... 26,198,846.35 .... 23,286,736.52 + 2,912,109.83 
Railway Operating Ex 
penses 
201-280. Maintenance ° 
of way and ‘struc 
tures ane 3,.414,981.86 13.03 ?,983,857.03 12.81 + 431,124.83 
301-337. Mainteriance. 
f equipment 5,605,.847.43 2140 4,.389,.661.48 18.85 + 1,216,185.95 
351-359. Traffic $35.118.23 3.19 777,175.73 3.34 + 57,942.50 


371-420. Transporta 
portation—Rail line.10,197,285.34 38.92 8,824,395.56 37.90 + 1,372,889.78 


441-446. Miscellane 


*) 


ns operations 113.186.81 43 88,777.20 38 + 24.409.61 
451-462. General 996,165.03 3.80 895,264.15 3.85 + 100,900.88 
471 Transporta 


tion for investment 
Cr 4,514.65 09 17.735.58 og 4 6.779.07 


Total railway of 
erating ex 
penses 21.138.0 


70.05 80.68 17.941.395.57 77.05 + 3.196.674.48 


Net revenue from 


railway opera 
ticns 5.060.776.30 19.32 §.345,340.95 22.95 284,564.65 
532. Railway Tax Ac ; 
cruals 1,177,928.68 4.50 1,222,280.14 5.25 - 44,351.46 
533. Uncollectible 
Railway Revenues 35,910.53 .14 21,745.06 09 + 14,165.47 
Railway operating 
income $3.846,937.09 14.68 $4,101,315.75 17.61 $254,378.66 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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+ Increase 
1923 1922 —Decrease 
Railway operating income— 
brought forward ............$3,846,937.09 $4,101,315.75 — $254,378.66 
Additions to Railway Operating 
Income: 
503. Hire of freight cars—Credit 
a, eee eer rrrr 197,809.63 393,319.89 — 195,510.26 
504. Rent from locomotives...... 27,767.53 20,387.42 + 7,380.11 
505. Rent from passenger-train 
GED. cocccccccosccessoevesoes 124,122.32 118,198.84 + 5,923.48 
507. Rent from work equipment. . 10,283.76 10.358.90 — 75.04 
508. Joint facility rent income... 63,298.13 44,409.37 + 18, 833. 76 
Tetal additions to railway 
operating income........... 423,281.37 586,674.32 — 163,392.95 
Deductions from Railway Operat- 
ing Income: 
537. Rent for locomotives....... 25,318.50 25,191.51 + 126.99 
538. Rent for passenger-train cars 123,699.72 106,616.89 + 17,082.83 
540. Rent for work equipment... 2.896.48 1,827.56 + 1,068.92 
$41. Joint facility rents.......... 173,932.73 162,269.69 + 11,663.04 
Total deductions from railway 
operating income 325,847.43 295,905.65 + 29,941.78 


— 447,713.39 


Net railway operating income. 3,944,371.03 4,392.084.42 
Non-Operating Income: 
502. Revenues from miscellaneous 

SORTED ccccunevehinccoseneee 31,375.94 24,173.42 + 7,202.52 
509. Income from lease of road.. 45,299.64 13,287.81 + 32,011.83 
510. Miscellaneous rent income... 106,154.14 108,676.59 — 2,522.45 
511. Miscellaneous ncn-operating 

physical property ............. 49,069.87 43,996.35 + 5,073.52 
513. Dividend income ........... 2,430,789.00 431,872.09 + 1,998,916.91 
514. Income from funded securi- 

Ps o20064600800000000deeRROOS 180,630.29 128,739.73 + 51,890.56 
515. Income from unfunded se- 

curities and accounts.......... 24,262.03 57,001.18 — 32,739.15 
519. Miscellaneous income ....... 9.20 14.00 — 4.80 





Total non-operating income... 2,867,590.11 807,761. 17 + 2,059,828.94 


Gress income ..........+.+.++ 6,811,961.14 5,199,8 845. 59 + 1,612 115. 55 


Decluctions frem Gross Income: 


534. Expenses of ETERS 


SE skies aovenuns seves 40,497.51 31,036.47 + 9,461.04 
542. Rent for leased roads....... 372,710.47 370,766.42 + 1,944.05 
543. Miscellaneous rents ....... - 154,253.57 136,226.78 + 18,026.79 
546-A. Interest on funded debt... 2,403,649.81 2,355,393.30 + 48,256.51 
546-B. Interest on non- negotiable 

debt to affiliated companies.. 117,948.18 187,146.11 — 69,197.93 
547. Interest on unfunded debt. 1,613.99 *674.19 + 2,288.18 
548. Amortization of discount on 

SE ME ncccccaceaaasa 47,177.85 37,673.50 + 9,504.35 
551. Miscellanecus income charges 17,755.62 16,465.08 + 1,290.54 

Total deductions from gross 
BEEGEE ieidavtenanaat aca 3,155,607.00 3,134,033.47 + 21,573.53 
8 $3, 656, 354. 14 $2,065, f 812 2.12 +$1, 590,542. 02 


‘Denotes credit or deficit as may be appropriate. 


EQUIPMENT - 

Eight mikado Iccomotives were acquired. These locomotives were rebuilt 
hy the American Lccomotive Company from the eight consolidation type 
locomotives retired durine 1922. Ten new mountain type locomotives, and 
ten new mikado locomotives were purchased. One eight wheel passenger 
Incomotive was purchased, and ene censolidation type locomotive was sold 
te Wrightsville and Tennille Railroad Ccmpany. Boiler pressure was re- 
duced on 42 locomotives of old type in erder to meet requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commissien. The above changes give an increase of 
twenty-eight locomctives with a net increase cf 1,335,424 pounds in tractive 
rower, 

Two all steel open coaches, two all steel partition ceaches, and two all 
steel express cars were purchased. Three wooden and one steel ccach; 
two wooden baggage and passenger cars: one weoden baggage, mail and 
passenger car, two wooden and:one steel baggage and mail cars: two 
wooden and one steel baggage and express cars; and two wooden and one 
steel sleepers were destroyed in the Savannah Coach Shop fire. 

Five hundred new and steel underframe steel end ventilated box cars; three 
hundred all steel hepper coal cars; two hundred steel underframe steel 
superstructure gondola ccal cars; one hundred steel underframe steel super- 
structure stock cars: and one hundred steel underframe flat cars were 
purchase. Forty-seven all steel coal cars in 19,000 to 20,499 series were 
rebuilt by Virginia Bridge and Iron Company, and numbers changed to 
20 501 series. 

Twenty steel underframe cabooses, numbered 31,501 to 31,520 inclusive, 
and cne roadway car. numbered 30,991, were built at Macon Shops. 

One ail steel, one hundred fifty ton, steam, self-propelling wrecking crane 
was purchased. 

$42,981.73 were expended in the applicaticn of superheaters, valve gears, 
pisten valves and other improvements to locomotives. 

$14,715.96 were expended in re-inforcement of draft gear and other 
additions and betterments to freight cars. 

$8.349.46 were expended in the installation of electric generators and 
lights air lift water system and additional toilets in passenger cars. 


GENERAL. 

With deep scrrow the Directors announce the death on January 8, 1924, 
of William A. Winbvurn. Director and President. who had served since 1892 
svecessively as General Freight Agent, Traffic Manager, Vice President, and 
since 1914 as President; and the death on January 26, 1924, of John E. 
Murphy. in the eleventh year of his service as Director. The Board has 
recorded its anpreciation of their high character and valued service. A 
conv of the minute relating to Mr. Winburn is appended. 

The Beard of Directors takes this opportunity to express its appreciation 
for the integrity, efficiency and united efforts displayed by your officers 
and employes in the discharge of their duties. 

By Order of the Board of Directcrs. CHARLES H. MARKHAM, 

Chairman of the Board. 
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Missouri-Kansas- Texas 


RAILWAY AGE 


REPORT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1923 


St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1924. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 
The lxard of Directcrs submit herewith report for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1923, including three months’ operations of the Receiver prior to 
April Ist. 


A summary of results of operation for the year compared with the year 


1922 is as follows: 

Operating Kevenues were... .......cccccccccccccccccccccess $55,987,918.08 
(Increase, $952,216.19 or 2%) 

Operating Expenses Were... .....scccccccccccccccccccsccces $43,628,318.95 
(Increase, $3,944,617.91 or 10%) 

Net Operating Revenue wa8......cccscccccccccccccccccces $12,359,599.13 


(Decrease, $2,992,401.72 or 19%) 


Ore eT Te TTT TCT TTT TT TT LT $2,587,461.12 
(Decrease, $338,915.56 or 12%) 

Operating Income, Taxes Deducted, was..........+e+eeee0: $9,772,138.01 
(Decrease, $2,653,486.16 or 21%) 

Miscellaneous Income waS....cccecccccccscccccccccccccces $1,327,564.87 


(Increase, $816,178.66 or 160%) ——— 
“$1 1,099,702.88 
Rentals and Other Payments were.........ccccscccsssccces $918,034.33 


(Decrease, $1,190,787.39 or 56%) 


Income for the Year Available for Interest was............ $10,181,668.55 
(Decrease, $646,520.11 or 6%) - a 
Fixed Interest Charge for year wWaS........cecccescesvecees $4,781,973.66 


(Decrease, $119,872.10 or 2%) 
Balance available for Interest on Adjustment Bonds was.... 
[nterest on Adjustment Bonds was..........-seeeeeseeeees 


$5,399,694.89 
$2,791,013.64 


NR ona co ndsdn00dess cen en arcs sense unnssesssedudweees $2.6 608, 681.25 
Interest charges are based on securities of company as reorganized. 


FINANCIAL 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company was incorporated under the 
general laws of the State of Missouri, July 6, 1922, amd has acquired sub- 
stantially all of the lines of railroad, franchises and property formerly of 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company and The Wichita Falls & 
Northwestern Railway Company. The entire capital stock and all the 
mortgage bonds of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company of Texas 
(Reorganized Company) were also acquired, as well as all or a majority 
of the capital stock of various controlled and subsidiary companies now 
constituting part of the system as reorganized. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railrcad Company acquired possession of the prop- 
erties on April 1, 1923, in exchange for bonds and stock of the company. 
Of these securities there have thus far been issued and are now in the 
hands of the public the following: 





Outstanding in 
hands of public 
December 31, 1923. 


Commmen Stock (me pOl WORE) cence cecsccccccccecscscsces 804,874 shares 
Preferred Stock (7% cumulative after January 1, 1928). $23,939,200.00 
Prior Lien Mortgage 5% Series cach aeeenees 36,599,502.00 
Prior Lien Mortgage 4% OOO 11,483,750.00 
Prior Lien Mortgage 6% Series “C” bonds.............. 12,894,570.00 
Adjustment Mortgage 5% Series “A” bonds.............. 55,820,272.71 


DOE: cckidundenrcdertbaknesinanacnenkesebnne whee $140,737 ,294.71 
There are additional amounts of these securities in the hands of the Re- 
organization Managers, to be used for the purposes of the reorganization, 
and so far as not used, to be returned to the Company. 
There were in addition on December 31, 1923, $35, 010,700.00 underlying 
bonds and equipment obligations left undisturbed in the reorganization, also 
$4,750,000.00 United States Government Leans issued in June, 1923. 


ROLLING STOCK 


During the nine months to December 31, 1923, expenditures were made 
for new equipment amounting to $7,614,901.42 and improvements to exist- 
ing equipment amounting to $227,873.20. 

The value of equipment replacements during the nine months, less retire- 
ments, was $716.098.29, leaving a net increase of $8,558,872.91 in the value 
of equipment owned. 

OPERATIONS 

The mileage operated on December 31, 1923, was 3,202.55 compared with 
3,738.51 cn December 31, 1922, a decrease of 535.96 miles, due to 466.29 miles 
having been relinquished in the reorganization effective April 1, 1923, and 
69.97 miles between Hannibal and Moberly, Mo., leased to the Wabash Railway 
Company effective August 1, 1923. Despite this decrease in mileage freight 
revenues increased $592,813.79 or 1.5%, passenger revenue increased 
$337,044.56 or 3.1%, other revenues increased $22,357.84 or .5%, and total 
operating revenues increased $952,216.19 or 2% 

Passenger and freight train service was generally satisfactory, and traffic 
was moved without interruption, with the exception of interference with 
operations during the month of October due to serious floods in Oklahoma. 
During that month the main line at crossings of the North and South 
Canadian Rivers between Muskogee and McAlester was broken for several 
days and there were numerous washouts on the Wichita Falls-Forgan branch 
where the line was out of service for practically the entire month. 

The locomotive and car shops are on a normal operating basis and have 
adequate capacity to properly take care of all repair work. 

Lecomotives, passenger and freight cars, as well as track, and bridge and 
building structures, are in good condition. 

It is expected that passenger and freight traffic will continue in volume 
at least equal to that of 1923, and the railroad is in condition to handle it 
economically. 


ADDITIONS TO THE PROPERTY 


The larger improvements completed during the year to attract traffic and 
facilitate operation were: 
Million bushel elevator at Kansas City. 
New freight and engine terminal at Denison. 
Lecomotive shop at Bellmead. 
New freight stations at Waco and Wichita Falls and extension of 
present station at Ft. Worth. 
Water treating plants at 77 locomotive water stations. 
a Equipment purchased and delivered during the year included the 
fc ywing: 
40 Mikado Locomotives. 
10 Switch Locomotives. 
5 Pacific type passenger Lccomotives. 
30 Passenger coaches. 


200 Refrigerator cars. 
300 Flat cars. 
500 Automobile cars. 
1500 Box cars. 
GENERAL 


Negotiations with the Interstate Commerce Commission coverin 


for maintenance of the property and final 
guaranteed te 
period beginuing March 1, 


visions of Section 209 of the Transportation Act, 


1183 


Railroad Company and Controlled Companies— 


allowance 


determination of the amount 


the Receiver for operating income during the six months 
1920, and ending August 31, 1920, under pro 


1920, are still under way 


and it is hoped that final settlement may be reached at an early date. 
Federal valuation of the properties by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with the cooperation and assistance to the Officers of the Company, has 


progressed during the year. 


The officers and employes are especially commended for their faithful and 


Cc. E. SCHAFF, President. 


efficient services during the past year. 





MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS LINES 
Income Account 


(Year Ended December 31, 


December 31, 1922) 


1923 

Average Mileage Operated..... 3,359.76 
OPERATING REVENUE: 

PORE ccvcccctescosccuneses $39,791,214.67 
DEE accnticamevsewesee 11,295,456.27 
DE sé cbb eshte din eheenedanes 1,221,101.46 
PE: 65000065006 600 000000 2,181,233.24 
Miscellaneous ......20..000% 637,146.76 
DEE 5n0:5 00000 ea0e00008 788,633.92 
Joint Facility. ..cccccscccsess 73,131.76 


Total Operating Revenue. . $55,987,918.08 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and 


DL. ctccnscivebnene oe $7,393,307.28 
Maintenance of Equipment.... 14,636,724.26 
Traffic Expenses. .........00. 1,151,353.02 
Transportation Expenses ..... 18,380,268.53 
Miscellaneous Operations...... 362,232.53 
General Expenses............ 2,053,373.25 
Transportation for Investment 

MED withers 6Lsebenkaeernes 348,939.92 


Total Operating Expenses. . $43,628,318. 95 


$12, 359, 599. 13 


Net Operating Revenue. 


Railway Tax Accruals.... 
Uncollectible Railway Revenue.. "26, 091. 57 


Ee ee ae $2, 613,552.69 


Total Operating Income.. . $9, 746, 6,046.44 


1923, Compared with Year Ended 

















Increase 
or 

1922 Decrease 
3,737.46 —377.70 
$39,198,400.88 $592,813.79 
10,958.411.71 337,044.56 
1,241,950.01 —20,848.55 
2'130,755.79 50,477.45 
620,380.79 16,765.97 
710,075.52 78,558.40 
175,727.19 —102,595.43 
$55,035,701.89 $952,216.19 
$7,237,276.60 $156,030.68 
10°548,094.49  4,088,629.77 
1,041,435.68 109,917.34 
18°780,007.03 - —399;738.50 
337,509.18 24,723.35 
2,023,709.14 29,664.11 
284,331.08  —64,608.84 
$39,683,701.04  $3,944,617.91 
$15,352,000.85 —$2,992,401.72 
$2,926,376.68 —$338,915.56 
31,354.78 —5'263.21 
$2,957,731.46 —$344,178.77 


$12,394, 269. 39 


—$2,648 648, 222. 95 





Non-OPERATING INCOME: 


Rent from Locomotives....... $120,946.32 
Rent from Passenger Train 

Ra. 045 eubekeuid ene aban 169,516.25 
Rent from Work Equipment. . 38,188.69 
Joint Facility Rent Income.... 177,901.72 
Income from Lease of Road.. 61,273.12 
Miscellaneous Rent Income.... 58,211.70 
Miscellaneous Non-Operating 

Physical Property........... 18,051.75 
Dividend Income............. 8,009.00 


Income from Funded Securities 322,293.09 
Income from Unfunded Securi- 
ties and Accounts........... 
Income from Sinking and 
Other Reserve Funds........ 


Miscellaneous Income......... 


275,823.69 


703,396.34 


Total Non-Operating Income $1,953,602.67 
ere $11, 699,649 649.11 





Depuctions From Gross Income: Ee 
Hire of Freight Cars—Dr. Bal- 


RD. 5 dkd< dn ddee bee sa cabsos $519,500.86 
Rent for Locomotives......... 24,493.77 
Rent for Passenger Train Cars 90,133.88 
Rent for Work Equipment... . 8,636.22 
Joint Facility Rents.......... 800,245.39 
Rent for Leased Roads....... 9,701.40 
Miscellaneous Rents.......... 1,332.87 
Miscellaneous Tax Accruals... 4,599.35 
Interest on Unfunded Debt... 57,593.74 
Miscellaneous Income Charges. 1,743.08 

Total Deductions from 
Gross Income........... $1,517,980.56 
Balance Available for In- 
Res eee $10,181,668.55 


Fixed Interest Charges........ 4,781,973.66 
Balance available for Inter- js 
est on Adjustment Bonds $5,399,694.89 
Interest on Adjustment Bonds. 2,791,013.64 


idee te ~ $2,608,681.25 


$43,966.60 


117,994.74 
32,327.60 
185,871.10 
11,273.12 
96,751.51 


26,096.20 
5,500.00 
204,628.60 


271,317.80 


53.85 
3,789.76 


$999, 570.88 
$13,3 393, 840. 27 


$1,403,503.84 
18,952.55 
112,343.66 
9,818.30 
834,791.01 
15,823.23 
1,090.95 
2,207.65 
158,399.38 
8,721.04 


$2,565,651.61 


$10,828,188.66 
4, 901, 1845.76 


$5,926,342.90 
2,791,013.64 


$76,979.72 


51,521.51 
5,861.09 
—7,969.38 
50,000.00 
—38,539.81 


—8,044.45 
2,500.00 
117,664.49 


4,505.89 


—53.85 
699,606.58 


$954,031.79 


—$1,694, 191. 1.16 








—$884,002.98 
5,541.22 
—22,209.78 
—1,182.08 
—34,545.62 
—6,121.83 
241.92 
2,391.70 
—100,805.64 
—6,977. 96 


—$1,047,671.05 





—$646,520.11 
—119, 872.10 


—$526,648.01 





 $3,135,329.26 


—$526,648.01 


Interest deductions are based on securities of reorganized company. 








December 31, 


1923 
ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in Road and 
Equipment: 
Road eesen poses .$222,383,018.18 
Equipment cedeeoeens 48,009,239.08 
70,392 7.26 
Improvements on Leased 
Railway Property ........ 7,959.96 
Sinking Funds : ‘ 43.75 
Depesits in Lieu of Mort 
gaged Property Sold 837.64 
Miscellaneou Physical 
Property : mn - 552,027.89 
Investments in Affiliated 
Companies—Pledged o. 529,001.00 


Other Investments, (United 
States Government Secur 
CICS ceoccccceesecsesecs 


Total Investments ‘ $274,677,283.75 


Cyasane ASSETS 


ash iebbekeshenesves $2,505,811.77 
1 ime Drafts and ‘De posits. . 200,000.00 
Special Deposits 11,293.76 
Lvans and Bills Receivable 23,730.27 


Trafiic and C: ar Service Bal 
inces Receivable 


F 775,082.20 
Net Balance Receiv: able from 


Agents and Conductors 1,126,575.43 
Miscellaneeus Accounts Re 

ceivahle : senor 2, 343,131.36 
Material and Supplies...... 8,059,484.01 


Interest and Dividends Re 


seivable TT . 23,619.78 
Rents Receivable ....... ‘ 132.00 
Other Current Assets. 116,476.29 

Total Current Assets $15.185.336.87 
Dererrep Assets 
Working Fund Advances.. $77,546.50 
Other Deferred Assets - 9,000.00 
Total Deferred Assets... $86,546.50 
UNapyustep Desits 
Rents and Insurance Pre 

miurmne Paid in Advance $93,907.79 
Other Unadjusted Debits.. 421,614.42 
Reorganization Suspense 4,349,517.75 


Securities Issued or Assumed 
Pledged (With U. 5S. 
Government) . .$6,100,000.00 


Total Unadjusted Debits $4,865,039.96 





April 1, 
1923 


$218,410,248. 
39,450,366. 


257,860 614. 


7,959.96 Sece e806 406 we 
338.56 —294.81 Book Liability 
117,275.65 —116,438.01 Pledged with 
U. S. Gov- 

141,673.44 410,354.45 ernment. 

ee Tre Actually 
Equi, ment 
United 

4 457,874. 98 —1,262 718.73 BM a pidns cteedebbeeens 


$263, 11447 / 37. 


$10,095,141.17 
00 
80,353.38 

380.95 


2,650,000. 


578,413.86 


816,707.02 
2,461,472.2 
8,167 ,593.7 


40,196.08 
33.00 
70,503.83 


$24,960,795.2 


$144,062. 


$141,105.04 
436,944.64 
12,471,261.59 


$13,049,311.2 


CONSOLIDATED 


24 $12,531,643.02 


y 


“NI 
to 
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BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 


Lonc TERM 
Mortgage Bonds: 


Income Mortgage Bonds.... 
83 “$11, 562, 545.92 





69,059.62 ances Payable 
Accounts and Wages 


23,349.32 Audited 
Payable 

196,668.34 
309,868.41 Interest 


108,109.74 


16,576.30 Other Current Liabilities 
99.00 on 
45,972.46 Tctal Current I.iabilities. 


$9,775,458.41 DeEreRkED 


—_—_——__— . Other Deferred Liabilities. . 


$2,226.18 
59,742.40 


$57,516.22 serves 


Accrued 
ik quipme ms. 
Other Un: adjusted ‘Credits. 


—$47,197.25 
15,330.22 
—8,121,743.84 Total 


Total Stock 


Outstanding 
Trust Obligaticns 
States 


Interest 


GENERAL 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Steck 
Capital Stock: 
Preferred 
$3,972,770.11 Common 
17 8,558,872.91 


Dest: 


$107,832,899.00 


6,100,000.00 


- —- —— Total Long Term Debt. 
—$7,589,329.40 Current LIABILITIES 
2,450,000.00 Traffic and Car Service Bal- 


Miscellan eous Accounts Pay- 
able ee ee ee ee 
a oad Unpaid... 
Funded Debt Matured Un- 

—118,340.88 paid .... 
Unmatured 
Unmatured 


BILITIES: 


Unavyustep CRrep!ts: 
Tax Liability 
Insurance and Casualty 


Unadjusted Credits _ 


CorPorRaATE SuRPLUvs: 


Additions to Property through 
Surplus...... 
Loss—Balance... 


Income 


_ | 


—$8,184,271.3 


Profit and 


to % 


Government 


os. 


Hi 


Accrued 
Rents ‘Accrued.. 


Re. 








Vol. 76, No. 23 


420,000.00 
7,500,000.00 


$166, 800, 099, .00 —$1,350, 000. 00 


$973,042.48 
5,245,705.16 


144,339.86 
7,562,829.91 


2,570,455 





35 
103,021.85 
5 


2,397.299.15 


$18,796,696.76 - 
$233,516.58 


$1,773,286.57 


74.55 


7 
9 


_$3, 001, 169. 76 





? 
? 



























































Increase 
or 
Decrease 


—$15,000.00 
—2,425.00 


—$1 7,425.00 


$107 ,403,602.05 —$5,670,703.05 
1,476,496.95 


—399,296.95 
pastes 


$323,561.21 
—341,347.55 
23,027.49 


—5,479,988.40 


13,000.00 
—711,728.54 
4,087.82 
2,153,785.26 


—$8, 323, 173, 23 


$155,345.06 


$644,975.91 
87.75 
1,118,781.00 
614,246.32 


$1, 088,139.16 


$15,353.28 
2,287,750.83 





_ $2 2,303,104.11 























Total Corperate Surplus. 
BE. cw cecceresecane .$294,814,207.08 $301,268,907.10 —$6,454,700.02 BUM iccwtecun ceesseves $294. 814, 207. 08 $301, 268, ‘907. 10 —$6,45- 454, 700. 02 
Note—Interc wporate Assets and Liabilities are excluded. 
The Company is guarantor, jointly with other companies, of the securities of certain terminal companies, which are in default. S 
OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES FOR fEN YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 
REVENUES 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated Freight Passenger Mail Express Other Total 
1914 3,848.97 $20,692,214.11 $ 8,489,071.23 $ 718,386.06 $ 883,642.79 609,546.56 $31,639,563.89 
1915 3,865 07 22,142, 576.03 7 966,913.35 770,382.12 858,629.05 447,258.98 32,453,462.45 
1916 3,865.02 24.7 795,719.61 9, 215,627. 16 783,675.57 1,055,446.23 552,140.14 36,733,682.28 
191 3,866.31 29:02 27 7,903 37 11,160,922.06 796,848.22 1,239,934.08 691,777.18 43,344,150.39 
1918 3,860.88 35,754.940.45 14,715.178.42 765,503.13 1,623,472.00 790,210.76 54,138,798.97 
1919 3,838.66 41,283,105.84 16,709,710.51 715,238.82 1,609,690.09 oorreres 61,825,376.29 
1920 3,793.42 47 ,.363,850.89 19,378,120.16 2,286,746.58 1,899,966.98 1,191,494.82 72,914,737.06 
1921 ate 3.69 43,782,692.09 13,904,679.97 1,356.041.38 2,102,426.33 1,095,479.65 63,020,975.45 
1922 3,737.46 39,198,400.88 10,958,411.71 1,241,950.01 2,130,755.79 885,802.71 55,035,701.89 
1923 3, 350.76 39,791,214.67 11,295,456.27 1,221,101.46 2,181,233.24 861,765.68 55,987,918.08 
ig EXPE NSES 
Maintenance Maintenance 
of Way and of Transportation Net . 
Structures Equipment Traffic Expenses Total Revenue 
1914 $4,098,710.24  $4,191,637.16 $700,920.30 $12,065,737.51 $22,358,363.24 $9,281,200.65 
BLEEP ee nvavebeduestes 5,277,655.26 4,657,976.77 658,522.72 11,494,484.95 23,223,816.29 9,229,646.16 
1916 .. . occcecensd 7 635,694.93 7,273,803.80 7 25,564.02 12,400,520.85 29,439,700.74 7,293,981.54 
1917 6,.353,665.13 8,737,922.08 736,979.55 15,672.561.22 33,146,110.59  10.198,039.80 
ee ee eee ee 9,539,254.15 12,630,284.39 582,149.43 22,377,516.36 47,329,033.40 6,809,765.57 
1919 ° 12,124. 064.16 14,814,834.52 657,119.63 26,876,430.00 56,986,895.55 4,838,480.74 
1920 ° devévoccsece 16,422,652.00 17,378,345.36 978,596.39 32,014,151.75 69,880,878.90 3,033,858.16 
1921 9,835,638.33 13,803,427.26 1,064,545.36 22,866.804.76 50,055,784.31 12,965,191.14 
1922 7,237 ,276.60 10,548,094.49 1,041,435.68 18,780,007.03 39,683,701.04  15,352,000.85 
1923 7,393.307.28 14,636.724.26 1,151,353.02 18,380.268.53 43,628,318.95 12,359,599.13 
RATIO TO TOTAL REVENUE 
Maintenance Maintenance 
of Way and of Transportation Net 
Structures Equipment Traffic Expenses Tctal Revenue 
1914 , TreTire 2.95 13.25 -22 38.13 70.67 29.33 
1915 ose : peateesbdsodece 16.26 14.35 ArH 35.42 71.56 28.44 
1916. o« socveapdvébcbheesacencee 20.79 19.80 1.9§ 33.75 80.14 19.86 
1917 , oe pecooecees 14.66 20.16 1.81 36.16 76.47 23.53 
1918. TETTTViTiTtTT TTT TTT TTT 17.62 23.33 1.07 41.34 87.42 12.58 
1919 . oa pe ewsedecceedsceceees Vee 19.61 23.96 1.06 43.47 92.17 7.83 
1920. . -_ . rerivTe: TT TTTT Te 22.52 23.84 1.34 43.91 95.84 4.16 
1921 . a“ , suews awedeesudeepene 15.61 21.90 1.69 36.28 79.43 20.57 
3922 =e. : , Cone edeeendbeoceduc 13.15 19.17 1.89 34.13 72.11 27.89 
ee $06 0665006 00050846000 ConeS Se 13.20 26.14 2.06 32.83 77.93 22.07 
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New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company—First Annual Report 


To the Stockholders of 
Tue New York, Cuicaco anp St. Louis Ratrroap Company: 

The Board cf Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1923. 

This Company was formed under the laws of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois by consolidaion of 

The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company, 
The Chicago and State Line Railroad Company, 

Toledo, St. Louis and Western Railroad Company, 

The Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company; and 

Fort Wayne, Cincinnati and Louisville Railroad Company. 

The Agreement and Articles of Consolidation were entered into by the 
directors of the constituent companies on December 28, 1922. Ratification 
by the stockhclders, and compliances with the requirements of State statutes, 
were completed cn April 11, 1923, on which date the consolidation became 
efiective. 

The tctal capital stock of the consolidated company authorized by the 





INCOME ACCOUNT 

















DrEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 


Hire of freight cars—Debit balance.......... $1,301,615.28 $794,370.42 
"2 FO eee re 13,723.25 58,610.01 
Rent for pas: senger-train 2 050 Caw eke 59,899.51 54,342.97 
Kent for work equipment.......ccsccccssooes 14,472.88 4,326.38 
See Se PEs a ch dic see dearsoee are 377,767.57 351,402.61 
Rent for leased roads............csccccceces 2,789.90 5,689.90 
ee eee 101,100.76 174,921.51 
Miscellaneous tax accruals..........secccece 9,316.17 14,317.38 
ee ee reer ree ee 3,669,233.39 3,121,179.87 
Interest cn unfunded debt...........0..ee00% 248,575.30 117,211.49 
Amortization of discount on funded debt.... 45,846.79 46,353.63 
Miscellaneous income charges..............-. 34,160.34 118,965.22 


TOTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME... - $5,878, 501.14 $4,861, 691. 39 





Pe DN ois ea beks cAdbeeee sane wnees - $6,3. 331, 341. 61 $5,339, 963. 3.12 
DISPOSITIGN OF NET INCOME 
Inccme applied to sinking funds............. $98,482.05 $98,226.00 
Dividend appropriations of income........... 3,556,648.00 1,499,365.00- 
TOTAL SINKING FUND AND DIVIDEND APPRO- 
SURI * So pcarcakébs o50tatecbabesed sve $3,655,130.05 $1,597,591.00 
INCOME BALANCE TRANSFERRED TO PROFIT AND 
COR WOROIND osc 66 ce cecepieavesatinecss $2,676,211.56 $3,742,372.12 





Agreement and Articles of Ccnsolidation is $105,500,000, of which $45,880,000 
is to he preferred stock and $59,620,000 is to be common stock. The amount 
of stoek authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be presently 
issued in exchange for the stocks of the constituent companies is $78,967,900, 
of which $32,720,000 is preferred.stcck and “$46,247,900 is common stock. 
On December 31, 1923, capital stock of the constituent companies amounting 
to $78,468,800 par value had been exchanged, par for par, for stock of this 
ecmpany, leaving a stock liability for conversicn under the Agreement and 
Articles of Ccnsolidation of $499,100. A part of the stock which will be 
issued to discharge that liability will be contributed to the Company, pursuant 
t. the Agreement. Becatise of contributions by stockholders and other ad- 
justments incident to the consolidation, the Company holds in its treasury, 
out of the total of $78,468,800 issued and exchanged to December 31, 1923, 
fully paid preferred stcck of the par value of $6,785,714 and fully paid 
common stock of the par value of $15,751,596. 

The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging the fidelity, efficiency, and 
united efforts pve dlr by your officers and employees in the discharge of 
their duties during the year, ‘or the Board of Directors, 

O. P. Van SWERINGEN, J. J. Berner, 

Chairman of the Board. President. 











ENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1923 








1923 1922 
OPERATING INCOME 
Railway operating revenues. .........0000 0008 $57,477,378.99 $50,948,424.92 
Railway operating expenses............eee00. 43,938,161.63 39,060,666.86 
NET REVENUE FROM RAILWAY OPERATIONS... $13, 539, 217. 36 $11, 887, 758. 06 
eee $2,852 2483. 16 $2,604, 453. 98 
Uncollectible railway revenues............... 7,690.40 5,890.87 
$2,860,173.56 $2,610,344.85 
RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME.............; $10, 679, 043. 80 $9,277,413.21 
NoNOPERATING INCOME 
a TN IIS bcc eededseccdssvdce $47,094.88 $63,553.08 
Rent from passenger-train cars.............. 23,524.58 19,849.59 
Rent from work equipment.................. 13,921.10 12,290.98 
Joint facility rent income.............. A 202,748.19 263,790.33 
Miscellanecus rent income..................- 119,893.26 77,860.17 
Miscellaneous nonoperating physical property. 24,821.28 22,748.29 
PE MIND 5.6640 0645060 000600054 000088 719,582.50 85,768.50 
Income from funded securities............... 46,968.06 56,526.22 
Income frem unfunded securities and accounts 329,194.80 316,866.52 
Income from sinking and other reserve funds. 425.00 425.00 
PE SEE « bic kcenaskssdd000seasin 2,625.30 4,562.62 
TOTAL NONOPERATING INCOME..........002. $1,530,798.95 $924,241.30 
CN OO nn te oe keu ek eked date $12,209,842.75 $10,201,654.51 
ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 
Investnient in road and equip- 
ment 
ieee reer $142,029,270.45 
DE ca coucsccceves 39,575,064.93 
General expenditures ..... 435,712.96 $182,040,048.34 
Improvements on leased railway property. . 56,777.82 
Sinking fund for equipment trust certificates 211,911.41 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold. 116,800.99 
Miscellaneous physical proverty........... 1,025,057.71 
Investments in affiliated com- 
panies 
SE Str skenedeceveenve $7,839,183.06 
DE. acwesndeceeencesns 466,601.00 
SEE en ccadsctbgssace 93,800.00 8,399,584.00 
Other investments 
DEE. Ctdacendevadecnened $1,000.00 
Dn -i.denneevensieees 189,166.32 
I hi ate aot Sly ital 21,800.00 
Miscellaneous .......---.. 2,090.00 214,056.32 $192,064,236.59 
CurRENT ASSETS 
CEE stcgsaneanngnssanseeaessdccsdeeakus $3,469,481.43 
Time drafts and deposits..............ee- 1,833,397.00 
Special deposits pent dhhewnds ebs nds one dae 3,062,993.26 
ne 3 and bills receivable................ 141,194.27 
raffe and car service balances reccivable. 1,286,418.61 
Ne balance receivable from agents and con- 
“duct MS cccccccccececcescceeseceseseses 708,231.88 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable.......... 1,350,266.70 
NN DOE MO 6 Oct kd seek ce. cent 4,963,551.07 
Interest and dividends receivable.......... 265,940.68 
ene aan 14,600.61 
Re GUORUIE SII cdccagecnccsescacs 438,649.84 17,534,725.35 


DEFERRED ASSETS 


Working fund advances.............-..00- $16,851.55 
Insurance and other funds........... ane 10,287.50 
ree eT 9,748,469.86 9,775,608.91 


UnaDyusTEp Desits 


Rents and insurance premiums paid in ad- 
$62,500.00 


WEED. Scdbvcnsaiatdgesvedoniasacecewaen 
Discount on funded debt...............0. 338,620.14 
Other unadjusted debits.............0000. 2,472,204.51 


Securities issued or assumed 
—Unpledged 

Capital _stock—Common.. $15,751,! 

: Cumulative p referred 6,785,714.00 

Second and improvement 

mortgage bonds ......... 690,000.00 

Prior lien bonds.........- 425,000.00 23,652,310.00 


Securities issued or assumed 


—Pledged 

Second and improvement 

mortgage bonds ......... $1,389,000.00 

Receiver’s certificates of in- 

EY GS ccsevankesa<s 692,000.00 2,081,000.00 28,606,634.65 





$247,981,205.50 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


LIABILITIES 





Stock 
Capital stcck 
CR. ioivece 005 030060Es $45,942,800.00 
Cumulative pt referred . 
OD Dh nti ates cnenneas 32,508,300.00 
Ownership certificates 
COMMER cv ccccecccsceess 7,050.00 
Cumulative preferred, 
WES A sc cctsccccesces 10,650.00 $78,468,800.00 
Stock liability for conversion 
CANO. vcccwtupianarees $298,050.00 
Cumulative preferred, 
Bereee A. cccccssccovsave 201,050.00 499,100.00 $78,967,900.00 


Lonc Term Dest 
Funded debt unmatured 


Equipment obligations . $13,232,000.00 


Mortgage bonds .......... 66,835,000.00 
Mortgage bonds nominally 
PE sncocentsoeuks ees 2,504,000.00 


Collateral trust notes 
Note to U. S. R. R. Ad- 


guinistration rrr 1,000,000.00 
S. Govt. loan notes, 
Series REED canrccccones 600,000.00 


Miscellaneous obligations 
Serial notes to New Yerk 








Centval RB, BR. ncoccevese 1,170,000.00 $85,341,000.00 
Receiver’s certificates of indebtedness...... 692,000.00 86,033,000.06 
CurRENT LIABILITIES 
Loans and bills payable.................+- $4,273,381.11 
Traffic and car service balances nayable. 1,861,425.55 
Audited accounts and wages payable oss 6,452,751.04 
Miscellaneous acccunts payable............ 998,323.68 
Interest matured unpaid. ..........eseee0: 502,345.00 
Dividends matured unpaid..............+.+. 836,569.50 
Unmatured interest accrued............... 808,874.44 
Other current liabilities. ........ccccccees 699,°85.29 16,433,655.61 
DEFERRED LIARILITIES 
Other deferred liabilities................. 10,488,248.31 
Unapyustep CREDITS : 
Tax liability ..........ece cence ccseccens $2,441,778.87 
Operating TEBCT VER ooo cccccccccccccsceres 177,807.14 
Accrued depreciation—Equipment ........ 7,570,246.58 
Other unadjusted credits..........-.+0005 2,709,607.59  12,899,440.18 
CorPoRATE SURPLUS . 7 P 
Additions to property through inceme an 
ONES a 5h 0s 0tndedaneses 04000004 00ps a $5,703,172.35 
Funded debt retired through income and 
GO 6. 0000.95053 40600466 Obed wd eeawe 1,478,296.96 
Miscellaneous fund reserves............+. 93,800.00 
Tctal appropriated surplus..............+. $7,275,269.31 
Profit and loss—Balance..............0+- 35,883,692.09  43,158,961.40: 
$247,981,205.50 
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(Continued from page 1176) 

of distilleries in the territory served, although it was stated that in 
the first eight months of 1923 about 3,325 tons of whisky were 
shipped over the line as compared with 37 tons handled in 1922. 
An officer of the Frankfort distillery stated that it will require 
four or five years to withdraw the whisky now in the warehouse 
and that it is planned to resume manufacture. The losses of the 
railroad have been borne by the Louisville & Nashville, which 
formerly owned the stock, but which has advised the commission 
that it does not intend to continue its support. “In view of the 
peculiar relationship between the applicant and the L. & N.,” the 
commission says, “a receivership might possibly be to the appli- 
cant’s advantage and in the interest of the public it serves.” 


Hock1nc VALLEY.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to nominally issue 
$981,000 of general mortgage bonds and to pledge $933,000 as 
collateral for a note of $700,000 to the director general. 


INDIANA Harsor BE Trust Certificates —This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $375,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust 
certificates which it is expected will be sold to J. P. Morgan & 
Co., at 97.56. 





—Annual Report—The annual re- 
1923, shows a net income 


Lexnicgh & Hupson RIVER. 
port for the year ended December 31, 


of $624,942, as compared with $138,641 in 1922. The income 
account compares as follows: 
1923 1922 
Pn, MO -cnnc cece een deedetenehesbedennn $2,933,587 $2,240,094 
PES CORTE oo 400606000 60ees8nnge ve cdteee 42,490 45,773 
Total operating revenues..........cceeccesseces 3,117,709 2,412,760 
Maintenance of way and structures............... 329,470 314,957 
Maintenance of equipment ......csccccecsececcces 565,166 438,251 
EE e6cnonnhete6600600000664500000 000000044 0m 18,621 17,345 
RUMMGDOTEIOR oc cccccccccecccocbocesoccccececoes 1,176,184 1,082,166 
GE So Sh ccbesecbscennsecccccesecoscesessaces 103,602 95,054 
Total operating expenses... .......ecceecceeecees 2,193,039 1,947,728 
Net revenue from railway operation............. 924,670 465,032 
i 2 ee... cegenedeeoeaeeceeeeneoas 155,608 163,331 
Railway operating income ........-cececeeessesees 769,040 301,700 
OG OS re ee eee 870,745 348,640 
Total deductions from gross income............++. 245,802 209,998 
Net income transferred to profit and loss.......... 624,942 138,641 


Lenicu & New ENGLAND.—Annual Report.—The annual report 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income of 
$975,895 as compared with $384,193 in 1922. A selection of the 
principal items in the income account follows: 


Increase 
or 
Operating Revenues: 1923 1922 Decrease 
BEE GEE o.sik.éccnrdecstesesasss $2,940,912 $1,845,445 $1,095,467 
PCS GOES ccccccesevesocsesese 611,809 789,608 —177,799 
DEED sonddo cece se etesceseses be 2,167,896 1,850,478 317,418 
PN oo ccue wn cedesdsesesencesee 22,652 22,951 —299 
Total, inc luding Gr carciasceawes 5,843,136 4,597, 073 1,246,063 
Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 767,432 620,636 46,796 
Maintenance of equipment............ 1,557,388 1,101,779 455,609 
DEE - easdeéacedeanséunencnccerant 87,126 106,164 —19,038 
“TVOMOROTERIOM cc ccccccccccccoceeeoes 1,842,485 1,647,730 194,755 
CENEE nn bb es eecsesonececcceseceoes 214,818 189,819 24,999 
Total operating expenses .......... 4,468,245 3,664,039 804,206 
Net operating revenue .........++- 1,374,891 933,034 441,857 
Rathway G0 GCCTURIR. cc cccccsccccccoes 224,979 219,424 5,555 
Total railway operating income.......... 1,149,814 713,584 436,230 
COED TROND coceccccccessesteeesece 1,408,175 885,416 522,758 
Total deductions from gross income ... 432,280 501,223 —68,943 
ee De psccsccnseeseneseentonee 975,895 384,193 591,701 
Income applied to sinking and other re- 
CE DE acchnnncteenecnnneias 8,910 8,206 704 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss.. 966,984 375,987 590,997 
New YorK CENTRAL Lines.—Equipment Trust Certificates — 


The New York Central; Michigan Central; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and the Cincinnati Northern have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for an issue 
of $45,630,000 of equipment trust certificates to be sold at such 
price as shall have been approved by the commission after repre- 
sentations by the applicant, 


PittsspurcH & West Vircinta—New Director—H. W. 
Nethken has been elected a director to succeed E. R. Thayer. 


RicHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTtomac.—Annual Report.— 
The annual report for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a 
net income of $2,297,035, an increase of $202,124 over 1922. A 
selection of the principal items in the income account follows: 


Increase 

1923 or decrease 

I: CURED nn ciecteendcessseseteacedceu $5,873,373 $353,700 
Dt pspebeacasaardsawbdensbeneeeeaws 4,243,153 670,580 
Total operating TOVERUES. ...cccccccccccccce 12,077,813 1,102,002 
Maintenance of way and structures........... 1,217,062 —35,387 
Maintenance of equipment................e005 1,813,408 355,201 
Traffic, miscellaneous and general............ 691,929 50,131 
Transportation ..... secaeoecnabeneanvetess 4,214,377 331,928 
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Total operating expenses.............+++++ 7,936,776 701,873 
Net revenue from rail operations............. 4,141,037 400,129 
Se WE ic cc ecccascnccamesvcncess 674,717 42,226 

Total operating income..............-. ; 3,466,093 358,461 
Net railway operating income...............- 2,811,335 267,687 
Total ncn-operating imcome............++.++: 172,646 —123,723 

EE ED oct dome nairda nd ncaa web nd tn 2,983,982 143,965 
Total deducticns from gross income.......... 686,947 —58,160 

Be, WE A wevcascdousss tase eeavaesaseee 2,297,035 202,124 
Income applied to sinking and other reserve 

DE Diitacebaws Mae ee Rees hee Nee dee 300,000 sebewe ¢ 

ey CE ng cue Beh hee ana eware 1,997,035 202,124 


RutLanp.—Equipment Trust Certificates—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for 
an issue of $825,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates which 
it expects to sell to J. P. Morgan & Co., at 96.96. 


St. Lours-San Francisco.—Securitics—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this company to issue in tem- 
porary or definitive form, $2,984,600 of prior-lien mortgage bonds, 
series B, and $5,904,200 of prior-lien mortgage bonds, series D; 
the series B bonds and $500,000 of the series D. bonds to be 
pledged and repledged from time to time as collateral for notes; 
also to sell $8,500,000 of series D bonds at not less than 88%. 
Subsidiaries of the company were also authorized to issue their 
promissory notes aggregating $2,723,564 to be delivered to the 
St. Louis-San Francisco for expenditures for additions and better- 
ments. The company proposed to draw down a total of $11,840,900 
of bonds to reimburse it in part for expenditures not yet capi- 
talized for additions and betterments to its property and that of 
its subsidiaries, but the commission held that it had not shown 
a present necessity for the full amount and action was deferred 
on its application for authority to sell $2,984,600 of series B 
bonds and to issue $2,952,100 of adjustment mortgage bonds, 


Texas & Paciric.—Readjustment—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to issue $24,676,000 of 
5 per cent non-cumulative preferred stock and $4,440,583 of un- 
secured coupon serial notes; also to issue and pledge $1,826,500 
of general and refunding bonds and to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of certain equipment obligations, in accordance 
with the plan of readjustment promulgated by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
on November 26, 1923. The commission also authorized the 
acquisition by the Missouri Pacific of $23,703,000 of the 5 per 
cent non-cumulative preferred stock. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust Certificates—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of $3,105,000 
of 5% per cent equipment trust certificates to be sold at par and 
accrued dividends to the American Car & Foundry Company, 


West Jersey & SEASHORE—Annual Report—The annual report 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income of 
$1,125,308 as compared with $1,167,788 in 1922. The income ac- 
count compares as follows: 


Increase 

or 
1923 Decrease 
Deen. Semmes GRE, 6 cc cecenctncscesceneess ee og eas 
SD kc cctenkeceemaneabesteeeeenebe $5,015,380 —$110,323 
PE De 2. csandecdneeenee kes heeseses 8,059,190 260,271 
es «GOCE 3 BOUUIIION, occ ccccccucstesesssss 14,142,520 124,429 
Maintenance of way and structures............... 2,369,870 330,153 
Maintenance of equipment ........cccccccccccees 2,632,669 144,752 
EE dae eeennkee yen bondeneseadegacedenesnnenes 203,483 8,144 
PE. Hedenonddesnceucebeenseneenseesns 6,306,870 —60,823 
SEE Btietnendedddiibabdd conte kbhanheb ek Ke 331,549 —3,835 
Total operating expenses...........cceceeceeees 11 ,992.566 416,155 
Net revenue from railway operations............ 2,149,954 —291,72 
GO BONES an cccnveenedeneesesdesnccees 860,036 —40,288 
ee OE .  ktenceedsnoewheenwan 1,288,947 —251,627 
Net railway operating income.................. 990,825 —288,877 
eis cee eRhs hake aed deine ae 1,547,494 13,509 
Total deductions from gross income ............+. 422,186 55,989 
vse anaes hee G6 bk ehke boob ween bie 1,125,308 —42,480 
Appropriations to sinking fund ..............+++. 108,060 40,080 
ividend appropriations of income................ 463,450 231,725 
Balance transferred to credit of Profit and Loss.... 553,798 —314,285 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—5 per cent, semi-annually, 
to holders of record June 19 

Colorado & Southern.—First preferred, 2 per cent, 
June 30 to holders of record June 19. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Common, 
able July 1 to holders of record May 15. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


payable June 25 
semi-annually, payabl 


1% per cent, quarterly, pay- 


Last Last 
May 6 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
St CD cabin tcdankesdebeanenies 63.87 6261 63.66 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
et OE = fen 85.27 85.26 82.23 
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Executive 


Timothy W. Evans, whose appointment as assistant vice- 
president of the New York Central, with headquarters at New 
York, was announced in the Railway Age of April 26, page 
1068, was born on July 
15, 1867, at Morris Run, 
Pa. He was educated 
in the common schools 
and entered railway 
service on June 1, 1883, 
with the Fall Brook 
Railway, now a part of 
the New York Central, 
as a telegraph operator 
at Cedar Run, Pa. In 
December of the same 
year he was transferred 
to Wellsboro, Pa., re- 
maining at that place 
until April, 1888, when 
he was appointed train 
dispatcher of the same 
road at Jersey Shore, 
Pa., and about five 
years later he went as 
a train dispatcher to the 
Beech Creek Railway, 
which became a part of the Pennsylvania division of the New 
York Central in 1899. He remained in that position until 
September, 1901, when he was appointed trainmaster of the 
Beech Creek district of the Pennsylvania division of the New 
York Central. In December, 1904, he was made chief train- 
master of the Pennsylvania division, and from May, 1906, to 
October of the following year he was assistant superintendent 
of the same division. In October, 1907, he was appointed 
superintendent of the Rochester division, and in June, 1910, 
was appointed superintendent of the Buffalo division of the 
same road. He was promoted in October, 1912, to general 
superintendent of the Western district, and in April, 1915, he 
was appointed general superintendent of the Second district at 
Buffalo, N. Y. On June 1, 1916, Mr. Evans was promoted to 
assistant general manager, lines East, at New York and on 
April 1, 1920, he was transferred to Syracuse, in the same 
capacity, the position he held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion to assistant vice-president. 





T. W. Evans 


Operating 


L. A. Champ, terminal trainmaster of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio, has been transferred to the Chicago division, with head- 
quarters at Kankakee, IIL, succeeding E. W. McVicker, whose 
promotion to assistant superintendent of the Cincinnati-San- 
dusky division was reported in the Railway Age of May 3. 


A. E. Walker, whose promotion to general superintendent 
of the second district of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 5 was born on May 
i2, 1867, at St. Louis, Mo. He entered railway service in 
\ugust, 1887, in the engineering department of the Chicago, 
Kansas & Nebraska, now a part of the Chicago, Rock Island 
* Pacific. He was employed as a brakeman on the Colorado 
division in November, 1888, and in September, 1891, was pro- 
moted to freight conductor. He was promoted to passenger 
conductor in 1899 and served in this capacity until March, 

07, when he was promoted to trainmaster of the Missouri 
division. Mr. Walker was transferred to the Oklahoma di- 
vision in December, 1910, and in February, 1912, was promoted 
to superintendent of the Amarillo division. He was trans- 
ferred to the Louisiana division in February, 1914, and to the 
rkansas division in July of that year. Mr. Walker was trans- 
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ferred to the Kansas division in January, 1924, and he held 
that position until his recent promotion to general superin- 
tendent. 


N. B. Walton, whose promotion to general superintendent 
of the British Columbia division of the Canadian National was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 26, was born on July 27, 
1884, at Palmerston, 
Ont. He entered rail- 
way service in August, 
1900, as a clerk on the 
Grand Trunk and later 
was promoted successive- 
ly to telegraph operator, 
secretary to the vice- 
president and _ train- 
master. After spending 
a year in the service of 
the Great Northern, 
Mr. Walton returned to 
the Grand Trunk in 
January, 1908, as claim 
agent. In October of 
that year, he was pro- 
moted to secretary to 
the general superin- 
dent and he held this 
position until August, 

N. B. Walton 1910, when he _ was 

promoted to trainmaster 

and assistant to the general superintendent at Winnipeg, Man. 

Mr. Walton was promoted to superintendent of the Edmonton 

division in July, 1911, and in November, 1920, he was pro- 

moted to assistant general superintendent. He held this posi- 
tion until his recent promotion to general superintendent. 





D. W. Dinan, whose promotion to assistant general manager 
of the New York Central, with headquarters at Syracuse, N, Y., 
was announced in the Railway Age of May 3, page 1123, was born 
on November 14, 1866, at 
Whiteport, N. Y., and 
graduated from New 
Paltz Academy in June, 
1883. He entered railway 
service in December of 
the same year as a sta- 
tion agent and telegrapher 
for the Walkill Valley, 
now a part of the New 
York Central, at Binne- 
water, N. Y. He subse- 
quently served from 
March, 1886, to Novem- 
ber, 1900, as train dis- 
patcher on the West 
Shore, now also a part of 
the New York Central, at 
Kingston, N, Y., and then 
consecutively as train- 
master and chief train- 
master of the Pennsyl- 
vania division of the New 
York Central, at Jersey Shore, Pa. On October 1, 1904, he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of the same division and in 
May of the next year he was promoted to superintendent at Corn- 
ing, N. Y. On April 1, 1911, he was appointed superintendent of 
the Mohawk division at Albany, N. Y., and on May 1, 1917, Mr. 
Dinan was promoted to general superintendent of the Second dis- 
trict at Buffalo, N. Y., the position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 





D. W. Dinan 


I. A. MacPherson, general superintendent on the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Regina, Sask., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, with headquarters at Prince Rupert, 
B. C. T. P. White, superintendent of transportation of the 
Manitoba district, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has 
been appointed regional superintendent of car service, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding E. Crawford, promoted. 
M. Helston has been appointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Manitoba district, succeeding Mr. White. 
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Albert Wilcox, whose promotion to general superintendent 
of transportation of the Western region of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., was reported in 
the Railway Age of 
April 26, was born on 
January 2, 1865, at Kin- 
cardine, Ont. He en- 
tered railway service in 
1881 as an operator on 
the Canadian Pacific, 
later being transferred 
to the Western division 
as agent and operator. 
In 1886 he was pro- 
moted to dispatcher at 
Winnipeg, Man., and in 
the following year was 
transferred to Moose 
Jaw, Sask. Mr. Wilcox 
was promoted to chief 
dispatcher in 1890, and 
he held this position 
until 1903, when he was 





appointed chief dis- 
patcher on the Cana- A. Wilcox 
dian Northern at Port 


Arthur, Ont. From 1904 to 1911 he served as division super- 
intendent on various divisions and in“November of the latter 
year, was promoted to assistant general superintendent at 
Winnipeg, Man. Mr. Wilcox was.promoted to general super- 
intendent of the Western division in December, 1911, and in 
January, 1913, he was transferred to the Central district, now 
a part of the Canadian National. Mr. Wilcox held this posi- 
tion until his recent promotion to general superintendent of 
transportation. 


Edmund Crawford, whose promotion to division superin- 
tendent of the Canadian’ National, with headquarters at Re- 
gina, Sask., was reported in the Railway Age of April 26, was 


born on March 30, 1884, 


at Farnhill, Ont. He 
graduated from the 
Strathroy, Ont., Col- 


legiate Institute in 1901, 
and entered railway 
service in October of 
that year as a clerk on 
the Pere Marquette at 
Detroit, Mich. He was 
employed in a _ similar 
capacity on the Penn- 
sylvania from April to 
September, 1906, on the 
latter date being ap- 
pointed chief yard clerk 
on the Grand Trunk at 
London, Ont. He 
promoted to chief clerk 
to the general foreman 
at Toronto in June, 
1912, leaving that posi- 
tion in September, 1912, 
to enter the car service department of the Canadian Pacific. 
Mr. Crawford was appointed traveling car agent of the Cana- 
dian National in September, 1915. He was promoted to chief 
clerk to the superintendent of transportation at Toronto, Ont., 
in May, 1916, and held this position until December, 1916, 
when he was promoted to superintendent of car service of 
the Eastern lines. Mr. Crawford was transferred to the West- 
ern lines in October, 1918, and continued in that position until 
his recent division superintendent. 


was 





E. Crawford 


promotion to 


Traffic 


T. H. Gunther, traveling freight agent for the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been appointed commercial agent, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding W. McG. Brooks, resigned to accept service with 
another company. 
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J. E. Parks, traveling freight agent for the Western Mary- 
land, with headquarters at Hagerstown, Md., has been ap- 
pointed commercial freight agent, with headquarters at York, 
Pa., succeeding W. C. Schafer, who has been appointed con- 
tracting freight agent, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 
C. E. Gehr has been appointed traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Hagerstown, succeeding Mr. Parks. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


R. A. Cook, valuation engineer of the Chicago & Alton, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to chief 
engineer, with the same headquarters, succeeding H. T. 
Douglas, Jr., whose death on March 31 was _ reported 
in the Railway Age of April 5. 


L. B. Elliott, engineer maintenance of way of the Peoria & 
Eastern, a subsidiary of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
appointed district engineer of the Cincinnati-Sandusky division 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, O., succeeding W. S. Burnett, whose 
promotion to engineer of construction was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 26. 


J. A. Heaman, assistant chief engineer of the Western region 
of the Canadian National, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., has been promoted to chief engineer of the’ Grand 
Trunk Western lines, 
with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., succeed- 
ing T. T. Irving, whose 
transfer to the Central 
region was reported in 
the Railway Age of 
April 19. Mr. Heaman 
was born at Memphis, 
Tenn., on June 3, 1874, 
and graduated from 
McGill University, 
Montreal, Que., in 1902. 
He entered railway 
service as an_ instru- 
ment man on the Grand 
Trunk in April 1901, 
and in April of the fol- 
lowing year was pro- 
moted to resident en- 
gineer. Mr. Heaman 
was appointed assistant 
resident enginer at 
Toronto, Ont., in November, 1902, and a year later he was 
appointed assistant engineer in charge of a location party on 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. He held this position until May, 
1905, when he was promoted to division engineer in charge 
of location and construction. Mr. Heaman was promoted to 
assistant district engineer in November, 1906, and in April, 
1911, he was promoted to district engineer at Winnipeg. He 
was promoted to office engineer at Winnipeg in March, 1912. 
Mr. Heaman was promoted to division engineer at Jasper, 
Alberta, in March, 1912, and in August of that year, was pro- 
moted to assistant to the chief engineer at Winnipeg. He 
was promoted to assistant chief engineer at Winnipeg in De- 
cember, 1917, and his jurisdiction was extended over the west- 
ern lines of the Canadian National after the consolidation of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific with the Canadian National. He 
continued in this capacity until his recent promotion to chief 
engineer at Detroit. 





J. A. Heaman 


Mechanical 


C. G. Henderson has been appointed master mechanic oi 
the Southern, with headquarters at Charleston, S. C., effectiv« 
May. 1. 


R. M. Brown, engineer of motive power of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at New York, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of motive power, with the same head- 
quarters. 

















